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© «ould “see no road to peace but 


is to prepare as if the struggle 
were going to be a long one”’; 
and he pointed out that while 
the temporary collapse of Russia 
had shattered our hopes of a 
decision this year, yet, with the 
advent of America and the in- 
erasing failure of Germany’s 
U-boat warfare, “‘time is on our 
side.” On the other hand, there 
is evidence that we are not going 
to lean too heavily on time and 
attrition as allies in the announce- 
that the 
British high commands have de- 


ment French and 


cided to continue their drives 
wainst Germany throughout the 
winter, instead of going into 
winter quarters as in previous 
Many United States 
amy leaders, Washington cor- 
respondents tell look for 
vietory next year. Thus in a 
Washington dispatch to the New 
York Times we read that ‘‘the 
Government is preparing for 
nilitary activity of at least three 
years, but while 


years, 


us, 


preparations 


will not be lessened in any degree, there is a constantly growing 
feeling that Germany and her partners can not hold out beyond 


the winter of 1918.” 


part of the war is still ahead. 
of the New York T'ribune says: 


“Nothing is to be gained by minimizing the strength of 
Germany, and too often that mistake has been made. 


HIS WAR WILL END WHEN 
clared War-Secretary Baker last week; and almost 
on the same day Lloyd George announced that he 


Premier went on to warn us that ‘‘the way to shorten the war 


At the same time we are warned that if the 
enemy is determined on a fight to the finish, then the hardest 


THE ROAD TO PEACE 
WE WIN,” de- 
largely upon the efforts of 


artillery, a flanking 


in victory.”” But the British 


can tell. 

















WHERE THERE'S SO MUCH 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 


SMOKE—— 


for them.” The ‘dominant 


Government. 
As a London correspondent 













ability of the Allies to obtain a military victory will depend 


the United States. Whether it 


will come through superiority in the air, preponderance of 
movement, 
the Central Powers, or from a variety of other causes no one 
But the whole tendency here is away from attrition, 


internal dissensions within 


which has proved too long and 
costly.” 


The sternest trials of the war, 
both for soldiers and civilians, 
are approaching, predicts a Lon- 
don correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post, and in a 
Montreal dispatch to the same 
paper we read: 


“The German Government 
will not coneede the terms un- 
questionably necessary to a set- 
tlement, and the Allies are 
standing firmly behind President 
Wilson in his position regarding 
negotiation . with the present 
German rulers. There is no sign 
as yet of a collapse of German 
military strength, and that the 
military cabal will voluntarily 
surrender its more or less abso- 
lute sway while the Army re- 
mains faithful does not seem 
probable.”’ 

Oe people want 
New York 
rulers want 


German 

says the 
“but their 
victory and must have it, be- 
cause defeat will be destruction 
as Mr. Asquith remarks, 


he 
peace,”’ 
Times, 


fact,”’ 


is that what the Allies have to deal with is neither German 
public opinion nor the German parliament, but the German 
Lloyd George, according to Mr. Harold Spender, 
his biographer, believes that a revolution is coming in Germany, 


and this prediction is echoed by Prince Alexander zu Hohenlohe, 


son of a former German 


The 


Chaneellor, 


who declares that the 


German people are losing confidence in the men now at the 
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helm of the ship of state. Writing in the Neue Zeitung, of 


Zurich, Switzerland, he says: 


“Confidence in those who are directing the affairs of the 
Empire is beginning to crumble among the German people. . . . 
“Herr Scheidemann was recently called to order when he 

















TRYING TO QUIET BABY. 


—Plaschke in the Louisville Times 


spoke the word ‘revolution’ in a speech in the Reichstag. And 
yet he did nothing but repeat a word which is heard daily 
among the masses of the people.” 


According to an Amsterdam dispatch to the New York 
American, Herr Hoch, a member of the Reichstag, informed the 
Socialist conference at Wurzburg that unless peace comes within 
a few weeks Germany will experience revolutionary convul- 
sions. And in a Washington dispatch to the New York Tribune 
we read: 

“An official cablegram on conditions in Germany received 
here to-day represents the situation to be more critical than any 
reports yet published. A paraphrase of the report follows: 

***Germany’s population wants peace, and the people declare 
it will be concluded in November, because a German victory 
by arms is felt to be impossible of realization. German workmen, 
stirred to a high pitch of discontent by the Socialists, boldly 
state they will leave the factories necessary for the conduct of 
the war if the war continues during the winter. ...... 

“<The Franco-English aerial bombardments of German 
cities and towns are increasing the dissatisfaction of the masses 
with the war. At Essen bombs dropt from airplanes did enormous 
damage, some striking a cireus in the course of a performance 
for soldiers at which 800 soldiers were killed. 

***German civil life presents a terrible picture. Children are 
obliged to go to bed at four o’clock in the afternoon and to rise 
not before ten o’clock in the morning because of the knowledge 
that, being awake, they would feel the need of eating, and there 
is an insufficient amount of food for them.’” 


Experience has taught us not to build too much hope on the 
rumors that reach us, by way of Bern, Amsterdam, Copen- 
hagen, and Venice, of desperate hunger-riots in many Austrian 
cities, accompanied by the wrecking of munition-plants. Nor 
is it wise, our press agree, to attach too much importance to the 
rumors that Turkey, as well as Bulgaria, has hinted to the 
Entente of a willingness to consider a separate peace ‘‘on favor- 
able terms.” It was only last week that the Kaiser, on a state 
visit to his ally, assured the Sultan that ‘in unshakeable loyalty 
the Germans and Turks will persevere shoulder to shoulder with 
the Austrians, Hungarians, and Bulgarians until our enemies 
recognize the uselessness of their continuance of the war.” It 
is notable, however, that the Kaiser here seems to look forward 














to something like a deadlock or stalemate, while all the official 
spokesmen of the Allies speak unhesitatingly of victory bra 
military decision. Thus we have General Pershing’s stat, 
ment that ‘‘ America has resources in men and material, ong 
they are prepared, to add weight to the Allies which must fon, 
a military decision against Germany.’”’ And General Haig 
has declared his confidence that ‘‘the Allies, so reenforeed, wij 
fight the war to an early and decisive issue.” 

Against rumors of a growing shortage of munitions and food 
in Germany, and of desperate demands on the part of th 
German people for an early peace, we must place the statemen; 
of Mr. Morris, United States Minister to Sweden, who war; 
us, on the authority of a neutral Swedish merchant just returne 
from Germany, that— 


“Food conditions in Germany are much improved, and 
there is no perilous decrease in material resources. 

‘Figures which he submitted to me indicate the Centr) 
Powers and their Allies are capable of providing 1,000,000 ney 
men annually for the war. There are conditions at which ye 
must look sternly.” 


And Admiral von Tirpitz, interviewed by the Brunswick 
Landes Zeitung, is quoted as predicting the final triumph of 
the U-boats: 


‘‘We can continue confidently to expect a final triumph ove 
England so long as we continue to sink vessels faster than she 
constructs them. A submarine-war success can not be expected 
immediately, however. ...... 

‘No definite time can be fixt for our success. Economically, 
and as regards raw materials, our position to-day is stronger 
than that of France or Italy. How far England will be able 
to make her supplies last can not be predicted. 

“But the decisive factor is that while we supply four-fifths 
of our economic needs from our productions, England has to 
fetch four-fifths of hers from overseas. 


‘“*We are now at the fateful hour of our existence. Germany 
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AS OFTEN HAPPENS. 
—Thurlby in the Seattle Times 


can not maintain her position as a world Power against England 
unless her position is founded on might.” 


The Allies themselves make no secret of the fact that the food 
problem is acute in France, Italy, and Russia. Thus ina Wash- 
ington dispatch to the New York World, we read: 
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stands in front of it. 





IS THIS THE ALLIES’ TRUMP-CARD? 


Some military students believe that the war will be won in the air, but that the day of thriling air-duels between individual aviators is 
passing, to be succeeded by a period of wholesale raiding of enemy communications by giant bombing machines. 
above, can carry three tons in addition to its own weight, and can travel 90 miles an hour. 
Last week Lieut. Antonio S. Resnati established a new record by driving one of these machines, with nine persons on 
board, from Hampton, Va., to Mineola, Long Island, a distance of 320 miles, in four hours and eleven minutes. 


The Caproni triplane, shown 
Note its size by comparison with the man who 











“Recently Herbert Hoover announced that America has gone 
to the relief of France in a substantial manner by supplying a 
large quantity of sugar. But France badly needs wheat and 
meat. ‘The French have been subsisting largely on vegetables, 
the supply of which is said to have been lessened by lack of 
labor. Cattle feed is as scarce as human food. Early this year 
(Great Britain was compelled to cut off her supply of meat to 
France because of the shortage in England. 

“Conditions in Italy are reported to be even worse in some 
quarters than in France. Italy’s greatest needs are coal and 
wheat. A high authority says that it can not be too emphati- 
cally stated that the situation in Italy is very serious. 

“Producing no coal within her own territory, Italy depends 
formany of her other supplies upon the outside world, which now 
virtually means the United States. England requires all her 
shipping for her own purposes. The situation is now so grave 
that there is almost no coal for private consumption, and few 
furnaces will be lighted this winter in either Italian hotels or 
private houses. Even the military operations are hindered.” 

And last week a Petrograd dispatch quoted Premier Kerensky 
as saying that in Russia “the food question is getting worse 
every day, especially on the front, shortly to be threatened with 
cold and hunger.” 

Yet, without ignoring any of the shadows in the outlook, 
that the 
In proof 


\llied observers are unanimous in their conviction 
Central Powers are now cracking under the strain. 
of this they point to the brilliantly successful French offensive 
on the Aisne front last week, when in one day’s fighting General 
Pétain’s troops advanced two miles on a six-mile front, captur- 
ing 8,000 prisoners and 70 big guns; to the ceaseless methodical 
advance of the Ypres wedge by Haig’s steam-roller tactics; 
to the heavy toll taken 
Russian Fleet in the Gulf of Riga battle, when fifteen German 
war-ships were put out of action; to the capture by the French 


of Germany’s naval forces by the 


of four super-Zeppelins in one day; to Germany’s heavy with- 
drawal of troops from the Riga front to make possible an Aus- 
trian offensive against Italy; and to the ominous rumors of a 
growing spirit of mutiny in the German and Austrian fleets. 
* Paris correspondent quotes a pamphlet published—for home 
circulation only—by General von Freytag Loringhoven, a famous 
German military critic, in which he says that a German victory 
is now impossible, and that his country must, therefore, have 
peace without'a military decision in order that it may prepare 
for the next struggle. Says this correspondent, in a dispatch 
to the New York Courrier des Etats-Unis: 


‘Loringhoven then examines the future of the German Army, 
and in so doing discloses the inner workings of the German 
pacifists’ intrigues and brings to light the bad faith of his country 
when it speaks of a reduction of armaments. 

‘“‘He declares that throughout the whole war the German 
armaments proved altogether insufficient. ‘Since we'll have 
to begin again, we must, in view of this eventually, take more 
radical measures. Not only must we not reduce the length of 
the military service, but, far from that, we should prolong it 
and create trained reserves that could always be called upon 
at the favorable moment.’ 

“Tt will now be understood why this brochure can not be 
sent to neutral countries.” 


“sc 


I do not say how soon the end will come, but I am econ- 
vineed that Germany is on her last decline,” says Pleasant A. 
Stovall, United States Minister to Switzerland. 
longer any question as to who is going to win. All we need is 


patience,” declares General Smuts, of the British War Cabinet. 


“There is no 


‘*We have only to set our teeth and the war will be won,” says 
Admiral Sir John R. Jellicoe, Britain’s First Sea Lord. 

‘We must fight this war to a military decision,” declares the 
New York Tribune, because— 


“The whole German system is founded upon military vic- 
tories and the legend of successful wars followed by profitable 
plunderings. This legend can be destroyed only upon the 
battle-field. . . . We are near to liberation, we are approaching 
the certain realization of all that millions have died to attain, 
and, as always happens as victory approaches, those who are 
winning the fight have to face the enemy at the front and fear 
the cowards at home.” 

“The great Prussian military machine is slowly but surely 


going to pieces,”’ writes Mr. Frank H. Simonds in another issue 


of the same paper. And he goes on to say: 


“Germany is planning a peace campaign this winter. She 
hopes to be able to assert that the war has become a deadlock, 
and that her lines can not be pierced, altho at the cost of great 
losses they may be bent back here and there. 

“The truth is otherwise. Germany will have to retreat in 
the spring, if she escapes the necessity this autumn because 
of the onset of bad weather. When she retreats the world 
will perceive that she has lost the war. There will be no further 
possibility of concealing the fact, because the retreat will be so 
considerable. But for the winter, if she can hold on, Germany 
will have a show of an argument for her assertion that the war 
is a hopeless deadlock and a useless slaughter that can end only 
in stalemate. Actually her appeal will be made to the pacifists, 
the weak-kneed, and the disloyal in all countries fighting her.” 
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THE DRAFT MADE REALLY SELECTIVE 


HE OBJECTION to the Selective-Draft Law, that it 
drafted but did not select, is removed by the Govern- 
ment’s new plan of applying the measure, as announced 

in the press by Maj.-Gen. E. N. Crowder, the Provost-Marshal. 
A Washington dispatch to the New York Evening Post advises 
us that ‘‘nothing since the passage of the law has caused more 
real gratification inside and outside the Government than the 
splendid scheme y ,ich the Provost-Marshal, with the approval 
of Secretary Baker and President Wilson, has evolved after 
conference with the exemption boards of several States.” As 
the Post’s correspondent and others point out, the chief provision 
of the new system is that it ranges men of draft age in five 
classes, according to the order of liability, so that the United 
States, if necessary, may have a supply of at least 2,000,000 
men out of the 9,000,000 registered on June 5 “‘with a minimum 
disturbance to essential industry and the family relationship.” 
Editorially, The Post hopes, as General Crowder says, that the 
reconstruction of the draft machinery will greatly lighten the 
labors of the exemption boards. A new questionnaire, which 
each registrant will have to fill out, and a new form for board 
use, which will eliminate all the old docket sheets and records, 
all the laborious work of making and posting lists and much 
work in assembling personal information, The Post tells us, 
are to be the ‘‘chief instruments in this revolution.” As for 
the registered man, he may depend on the statement of General 
Crowder that ‘‘the man who can least be spared either as the 
head of a family or the head of a business necessary to the 
defense of the nation will be the last to go.” The Post hopes 
that married men with children, of whom a good many are 
now in camp, will hereafter ‘“‘not be sent in advance of un- 
married, independent men unless their economic status is unusu- 
ally high.”’ A detailed record of the classes will be found at 
the end of this article. The New York Tribune considers the 
new plan a distinctly forward effort ‘‘toward bringing order 
out of chaos.’ We had no experience to guide us in the appli- 
cation of draft laws except the Civil-War draft, which was ‘‘a 
melancholy fizzle,” and this journal adds: 


“The best that the Federal Government could hope to do 
was to prepare the camps in time to receive the new national 
levies. It was, therefore, obliged to pass the burden of drafting 
the eligibles over to the States and, through the State govern- 
ments, over to individuals volunteering their aid, constituting 
no organized State or Federal force and receiving no pay for 
their services. The Draft Law was not enforced in the way 
in which Federal laws are usually enforced. It enforced itself 
through the patriotic efforts of voluntary workers backed by the 
foree of publie opinion. 


“Under these circumstances it was no wonder that the 
methods employed were crude, ill-digested, and subject , 
constant variation. The voluminous rules issued from Wag). 
ington were conflicting and confused. The volunteer boap 
had to work out their own salvation for the most part. Wij 
inadequate direction and machinery they accomplished marvel 
A vast amount of the labor put upon them was superfluoy 
But they never shirked. They deserve infinite credit. for wha 
they did. Few finer exhibitions than theirs have ever bee 
given in the way of generous, unselfish public service.” 


This appreciation is warmly echoed by the New York Sy, 
which says that the thousands of local officials have given free) 
of their time, and with very few exceptions they have performed 
their duty faithfully, with a full realization of the responsibilit 
imposed on them by the Government. Their reward js th 
satisfaction of duty well done, according to The Sun, for “the 
have guided the primary steps of the war, and they are entitle 
to national thanks.” 

From Washington dispatches we quote the classes into whic 
men subject to the draft will be divided under the new regu). 


tions. They show every man registered in the class to whic 


he belongs and the order in which the classes will be called 4 
service: 


“Crass I.—1. Single men without dependent relatives. 2. Marrs 
man (or widewer), with children, who habitually fails to support his fami) 
3. Married man dependent on wife for support. 4. Married man (& 
widower), with children, not usefully engaged; family supported ) 
income independent of his labor. 5. Men not included in any othe 
description in this or other classes. 6. Unskilled laborer. 

“Crass II.—1. Married man or father of motherless children, usefully 
engaged, but family has sufficient income apart from his daily labor 
afford reasonably adequate support during his absence. 2. Married man 
no children; wife can support herself decently and without hardship. 3 
Skilled industrial laborers engaged in necessary industrial ‘enterprise, 4 
Skilled farm laborers engaged in necessary agricultural enterprise. 

“Crass III.—1. Man with foster children dependent on daily labor for 
support. 2. Man with aged, infirm, or invalid parents or grandparent 
dependent on daily labor for support. 3. Man with brothers or sister 
incompetent to support themselves, dependent on daily labor for support 
4. County or municipal officer. 5. Firemen or policemen. 6. Necessary 
artificers or workmen in arsenals, armories, and navy-yards. 7. Neces 
sary Custom-House clerk. 8. Persons necessary in transmission of maik 
9. Necessary employees in service of United States. 10. Highly specialiay 
administrative experts. 11. Technical or mechanical experts in indy 
trial enterprise. 12. Highly specialized agricultural experts in agricultun 
bureau of State or nation. 13. Assistant or associate manager of neces 
sary industrial enterprise. 14. Assistant or associate manager of new 
sary agricultural enterprise. 

““Ciass 1V.—1. Married man with wife (and) or children (or widowe 
with children) dependent on daily labor for support and no other reaso 
ably adequate support available. 2. Mariners in sea-service of merchant 
or citizens in United States. 3. Heads of necessary industrial ente 


prises. 4. Heads of necessary agricultural enterprises. 

“Crass V.—1. Officers of States or the United States. 2. Regular 
or duly ordained ministers. 3. Students of divinity. 4. Persons i 
military or naval service. 5. Aliens. 6. Alien enemies. 7. Pen 


morally unfit. 8. Persons physically, permanently, or mentally unfit. 


Licensed pilots.” 
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NOT A CHANCE! 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 
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New York-New Orleans service. 





OUR FIRST WAR-LOSS: THE ANTILLES, AS SEEN ON ARRIVAL WITH UNITED STATES SOLDIERS AT A FRENCH PORT. 


Before being requisitioned for Government transport service this 6,878-ton steamer was the fastest ship in the Southern Pacific Company's 
She was sunk by a German torpedo at 6:45 in the morning of October 17, with a loss of 67 lives. 
lies of these soldiers and naval seamen killed or disabled will be the first to receive compensation under the new Government insurance law. 





The fami- 








THE FOE’S FIRST BLOW 


N GERMANY’S FIRST SUCCESSFUL ATTACK upon 
us since we entered the war, our press see the true beginning 
of the conflict for the United States. There have been 
deaths from accident and disease, gunners on armed merchant- 
men have been lost, and on October 16 the destroyer Cassin 
was slightly damaged by a U-boat, one of its men being killed 
and five injured. But on the 17th there befell, as the Boston 
Transcript notes, the first considerable disaster directly con- 
sequent upon our military and naval operations, when an unseen 
torpedo sent the homeward-bound troop-ship Antilles to the 
bottom with sixty-seven soldiers and seamen. ‘‘It has come,” 
was the Chicago Herald’s first word, and the Springfield Re- 
publican noted how we all felt at once a new sense of the actuality 
Practically all the newspapers found the event 
a stimulant for the Liberty Loan campaign. In Washington, 
as Mr. David Lawrence, of the New York Evening Post, reported, 
it was predicted that among the certain nation-wide effects 
of the tragedy would be ‘‘keener realization by the people of 
the great sacrifices that must be made in the future,” and 
better ‘‘appreciation of the ruthlessness of German warfare.” 
The Government’s prompt publication of the news of the 
loss of the Antilles should end once and for all, the New York 
World thinks, ‘‘the malicious and traitorous business which has 
been filling the land with horrifying lies of ships sunk and soldiers 
by thousands sent to the bottom. The people will now know 
that when any disaster of the kind does happen they will be 
informed officially.” And there is another mischievous im- 


of being at war. 








pression which this New York newspaper is glad to see dispelled 
by the disaster: 

“The pacifying notion that Germany regards the United 
States as a negligible quantity in the war and views with in- 
difference our efforts to get troops to Europe is now effectually 
exploded. Germany has been after these American troop- 
transports with all of its available submarine power ever since 
they began to move. It has been waging war against the 
United States in the deadliest manner it has been able to.” 

The death of three score and seven seamen and soldiers in the 
sinking of the Antilles suggests still another thought to several 
editors. 

“We already see our sons dying by the score for our protection, 
and in vindication of a just and noble cause; yet we are still 
permitting recreant Americans to raise their vicious clamor and 


As the Syracuse Herald puts it: 


engineer their dastardly conspiracies against the national in- 
terests for which the victims of the Antilles forfeited their lives. 
We shall but imperfectly comprehend the meaning of the Antilles 
catastrophe, and, worse yet, we shall be shamefully false to the 
memories of the seventy men swallowed up by the Atlantic, 
without a warning or a chance for their lives, if we do not 
resolve to take a firmer and sterner attitude toward the mis- 
creants at home who are plotting to destroy or shackle the 
very Government to which the victims of the Antilles have 
paid the greatest possible tribute of devotion.”’ 


Now that our men have died in the nation’s cause, declares 
the New York Sun, ‘‘we must stamp out sternly, emphatically, 
and decisively all caviling and discussion as to the justice of 
this war, or the righteousness of the participation of the United 
States in it.” Anda writer, on the Chicago T'ribune’s editorial 
staff thus briefly and pungently puts a question which has been 
troubling the minds of many Americans: 


Shall we 
s? ” 


“The first American casualty-list has come in. 
continue to find excuses for the pro-Germans? Or noose 


In a leading editorial the same Chicago daily calls attention 
to the consolation to be found in the prompt and full report. of 
the Antilles disaster, in the knowledge ‘“‘that an army larger 
than most Americans have supposed is already in France,” 
that the loss of the Antilles is less calamitous than what might 
have occurred had the Germans managed to sink an outward- 
bound troop-laden transport, that 
early the fundamental necessity of keeping open our lines of 


“and it emphasizes thus 


communication.” In a succeeding paragraph comes a sharp 
call for vengeance upon the nation responsible for the death of 
these Americans. And coming vengeance at the hands of Ameri- 
can soldiers and sailors is confidently predicted on many an 
editorial page. 

The fact that no submarine or torpedo was sighted has led 
some to wonder whether the explosion which tore the Antilles 
apart on the morning of October 17 may not have been due to 
a mine or a treacherously placed bomb. But officers aboard, 
according to the dispatches, are certain that it was the work 
of the Schwarzkopf torpedo used by the Germans. Survivors 
from the Antilles, in safety in a French port, told press cor- 
respondents of the excellent discipline which prevailed after the 
men rushed to the deck in the early morning, and of the bravery 
of the gun-crews who stuck to their posts to the last, watching 


for a telltale periscope. 
















































































DRAFTING SHIPS 
T= WAR IS GOING TO BE WON “‘on the high seas 


and in American shipyards,” in a far more impressive 

sense than in France, the Chicago Tribune believes, 
while the Philadelphia North American declares that altho public 
interest is now naturally concentrated upon the camps where our 
great Army is in training, nevertheless ‘‘all the effort and 
sacrifice represented in this vast undertaking will go for naught 
unless American resourcefulness and energy create shipping 
approximately as fast as German submarines destroy it.”” The 
conviction thus exprest is based not only upon the editor’s 
own survey of the war-situation, but upon statements from our 
Allies. The Philadelphia daily quotes a British official opinion 
to the effect that “‘however large and powerful the army which 
the United States trains during the winter, it may be rendered 
absolutely useless as an addition to the fighting forces against 
Germany if there are no ships to transport and supply it, except 
at the cost of stopping the flow of vital necessaries to the present 
armies.”’ And French and Italian opinions are said to coincide. 
“Great Britain isn’t getting all the munitions she wants or needs 
from America,” or at least, Mr. David Lawrence writes from 
Washington to the New York Evening Post, “there is a well- 
grounded apprehension that unless more attention is given to 
the requirements of the men now in the field than the prospective 
American armies of 1918, the spring offensive may feel the effect 
of the shortage.”’ As a writer in The New Republic points out, 
the conveying of our new armies to France next year might 
easily wait upon the completion of the millions of tons of ship- 
ping on the stocks and contracted for. But the materials for 
next spring’s offensive must be delivered in the next six months. 
Wherefore, he insists, our immediate practical concern “‘is not a 
rushing, plunging use of a vast multitude of new ships, now 
impossible, but an economical, efficient, intricately balanced, 
ton-squeezing use of a relatively small fleet, four-fifths of which 
is now in being.” 

What, then, is being done to meet this urgent, imperative 
demand for tonnage for immediate use? Just what was done 
last spring, when Congress faced the problem of converting a 
citizenry into an army, namely, a recourse to the draft. From 
time to time the Government has requisitioned American ships 
for transport or other war-service—the lately sunk Antilles was 
one of these. But on October 15, the United States Shipping 
Board commandeered practically the entire ocean-going merchant 
marine bearing the United States flag, some 500 vessels with 
a total tonnage approximating 2,000,000. As we read in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Washington: 

“All along the Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts, American 
registered and enrolled ships, all carefully listed in advance 
in the Shipping Board files, were taken over for Government 
control. As requests from the Army, Navy, Allies, and other 
Government sources are passed upon for use of a certain amount 
of tonnage, orders will be telegraphed to ships, assigning them 
to particular service. The order requisitions all cargo-ships 
earrying 2,500 tons total dead-weight, including bunkers, water, 
and stores, and all passenger-steamers of not less than 2,500 
tons gross register. Approximately four-fifths of the number 
taken over are cargo-ships.” 


Mr. Bainbridge Colby, the member of the Shipping Board 
entrusted with the duty of putting the new system into effect, 
speaks of the friendly cooperation of ship-owners and says 
further, as quoted by the New York Times: 

‘‘We are turning the ships back to the owners to operate them 
on Government account, under the same system as in England. 
We will not disturb them until there is a concrete case of need. 
Our purpose is to unify the control of all these ships available 
for ocean traffic.” 


The application of the new system in connection with the 
embargo law will, the New Orleans Jiem is confident, ‘enable 
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this country to compel preference being given to cargoes needed 
by the Entente Allies, so that by the opening of the spring 
campaign in 1918 the accumulation of munitions and supplies 
in France and Italy should greatly strengthen the Allies for , 
tremendous simultaneous offensive along the Belgian-French 
and the Austrian frontiers.” 

The freight service between Atlantic coast ports will be kept 
up by neutral vessels, which are free to enter the trade, since the 
Shipping Board, duly empowered by Act of Congress, has 
opened American coastwise shipping to vessels of foreign register 
for “‘the period of the present war with Germany and for 120 
days thereafter.”’ 

France’s special needs have been at least partially taken car 
of, we learn from the New York and Washington news dis. 
patches, by taking over for this trade some 70,000 tons of ship. 
ping just built on the Great Lakes for French and British inter. 
ests. It is also planned to put at France’s disposal American 
steamers now:in the South-American trade, their place to be 
taken by the French sailing-vessels now on various trade routes 
remote from the submarine zone. This will give France som 
150,000 to 200,000 more tons. 

‘‘We shall have the ships,’ the New York Times confidently 
announces, for both present and future needs. As it goes on 
to summarize the recent hopeful reports of activity in this 
direction: 


“The demand for carriers at the present time is satisfied by 
those which the Government has taken from coast service and 
the lakes, by the 117 German vessels that were seized, and by 
those which are coming from the private yards where they were 
commandeered. The Shipping Board expects that 1,000,000 
tons of new ships will be at work by March 1. This estimate 
was made, however, before it was decided that construction 
must be hastened at the yards by work in three shifts, or through- 
out the entire day of twenty-four hours. At one yard, which 
has Government contracts for eighteen vessels, this is to be the 
rule at once, and others are soon to have a work-day of at least 
sixteen hours. This pressure will so increase the output that 
more than 1,000,000 tons will be available at the end of Feb- 
ruary. Afterward there will be additions every week, and 
some foresee a total of more than 5,000,000 tons within eighteen 
months. In the near future some help will be given by Japan. 
The waiting Dutch ships should not be idle, but the work can 
be done without their assistance. It is reported that the use 
of a majority of them along the coast or in the Pacific has been 
offered in return for release of their cargoes of foodstuffs. But 
what they have on board will not be carried to Holland. The 
supply of ships will be sufficient for the transportation of troops, 
all that must go with them, and the foodstuffs which our Allies 
need.” 


The Government’s present shipping program is thought by 
several press correspondents at Washington to be quite able to 
block Germany’s submarine campaign. Germany’s present rate of 
destructiveness, judging by the September figures, is set at about 
4,500,000 tons a year, and is expected to decline materially. 
To match this, our Government experts expect to turn out 
5,000,000 tons of shipping annually after March 4. Our pro- 
gram, according to Mr. Harry B. Hunt, of the Newspaper 
Enterprise Association’s Washington bureau, makes Uncle Sam 
second only to John Bull as a master mariner. Mr. Hunt thus 
sets forth in figures an estimate of the amazing and sudden 
growth of our ocean-going merchant marine: 


Number of Ships Over 2,500 Tons Tonnage 
456 DIOTICRR OWES WORM, 6.050 cc ccc sc evsscecvccceses 2,871,359 
117 confiscated German and Austrian ships................ 700,285 
400 commandeered on the stocks. .............eceeeeeeeee 2,800,000 
By Tee PI Py ois 5c dive si décedccenbocvesd vers 1,253,000 

58 composite (wood with steel frames) vessels building... . . 207,000 
1,663,000 


225 fabricated steel vessels building. .................00005 








9,494,644 


1,611 vessels in hand and under way...............-.00eee88 
1,614,222 


‘** Overseas” tonnage under American registry in June, 1914 





Gain since our entry into war............6600000s 7,880,422 
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RETAILERS AS WAR-PROFITEERS 


NEW TYPE OF PROFITEER has been introduced by 
war-conditions, and we owe his discovery to Food- 
Administrator Hoover, according to Washington press 
dispatches, in which Mr. Hoover points out that while whole- 
sale prices are lower, retail prices are going up instead of down. 
Mention is made of his warning to the shopkeepers that unless 
extortion ceases before Congress convenes he will ask for power 
to extend to them the license system that now applies only to 


food-purveyors who do a busi- 
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world, and this administration is now engaged in trying to 
reduce the running cost of retail business. The retail grocers 
have promised to cooperate with us in this. Reduction of cost 
of operation should accomplish something in reducing retail 
prices. 

“‘But whether Congress should be asked for legislation giving 
the Government authority to regulate the retailers is a question 
largely dependent upon what the retailer does between now and 
the time Congress meets.” 


Flour, sugar, and beef have responded to the economic in- 
fluences set in motion by the Food-Administration, the Chicago 
Herald tells us; immense crops 





ness in excess of $100,000 per 
annum. Such regulation would 
give the Government the same 
control over the retailer it now 
exercises over the jobber and 
manufacturer of food-products. 
“Not the great ‘food baron,’ 
but the small shopkeeper, is the 
food-profiteer of to-day,” is the 
remark of the Philadelphia 
Press, echoed by various dailies, 
which, however, make the cheer- 
ing distinction that not all 
the retailers are ‘‘food-pirates.” 
Many are content with a legiti- 
mate profit, and the bulletins of 
the Food-Administration make it 
easy to ascertain the fair price 
for staples, says 7'he Press, which 
advises that the public ‘“‘must 
seek out the honest dealer and 
avoid the profiteer.”” The New 
York Wall Street Journal rejoices 
in the curbing of wholesale 
profiteering, which is ‘‘no more 








of potatoes are, available and the 
prices of feed for dairy herds, 
for poultry, for hogs, and cattle 
should become progressively 
cheaper. In a word, in the view 
of this journal, production has 
been increased, exportation has 
been limited, informed devices 
for directing the food-costs are 
in operation, yet the retailer is 
profiteering, and this journal 
adds that the ‘corporation is 
harnessed”’ and the grocer “‘had 

















better beware the _hitching- 
post.” While a writer in the 
New York Journal of Commerce 
avers that the advances of the 
retailers in many instances have 
“gone beyond the realm of 
reason into sheer greed,” still 
their expenses have increased 
tremendously, and it has required 
much more capital to conduct 
business. Nevertheless, this au- 
thority thinks that the wisest 








unpatriotic and dangerous and 
not nearly so mean as profiteering 
by retail,’’ and it observes: 

“A condition precedent to a successful termination of the 
war is the maintenance of the health of the people and the 
steady employment of labor. A plentiful supply of food, fuel, 
and clothing at reasonable prices is the first requisite. Extor- 
tionate prices lead to demands for higher wages, strikes, and 
unrest. Diminished production is the result and our fighting 
power becomes crippled.” 

The St. Louis Globe Democrat reminds us that the Food- 
Administration will publish wholesale prices in 700 cities for 
comparison with retail figures as a means of revealing to the 
public the extortionate practises of some dealers, and asserts 
that the public “‘can be depended on, if kept advised of such 
disparities, to deal effectively with the profiteers.’”’ The Chat- 
tanooga T'imes also predicts that profiteering in foodstuffs will 
be stopt ‘because the health of the nation and its peace and 
tranquillity demand it,’’ and the Seattle Post-Intelligencer says 
that if Mr. Hoover shall sueceed in holding down food-necessities 
to reasonable prices, ‘‘he will place the average citizen in a much 
better mood for the assimilation of Liberty Loans and financial 
support of the Government’s war-needs.’’ The difficulties of 
food-administration would be pronounced in any ease, accord- 
ing to the New York World, but Congress ‘‘made them almost 
insuperable when it exempted farmers from the operation of. the 
act and in the matter of retailers made it apply only to those 
doing a yearly business in excess of $100,000,” for;Mr. Hoover 


shows that of 350,000 grocers and market men in the United © 


States only 1,200 are of that class. In a Washington dispatch 
to the Chicago Tribune, Mr. Hoover is quoted as saying: 


“Tdo not want to act hastily with the retailer. It- is a fact that 
the United States has the most expensive retail business in the 


THE PURSUIT. 
—Morris in the New York Evening Mail. 


thing the retailer can do is to 
‘“‘take Mr. Hoover’s hint and 
show his patriotism without 
being forced into so doing.’’ Says the Springfield Republican: 


“Doubtless there are many conscienceless retailers bound to 
extort the last penny, but in partial justification of retailers as a 
class it can at least be said that every grocer has his landlord. 
Rents have been advanced greatly during the period of war- 
prosperity, and regulation of rents either by taxation or other- 
wise has not been part of the Government program. The 
buying public still makes the retailer carry heavy expenses for 
his delivery system; his clerk hire has increased with the scarcity 
of labor, and so has gasoline, which his delivery-car uses, gone 
up in price. One is inclined to be sorry for some of the retailers 
who have to face an outraged public opinion in the matter of 
retail prices of foodstuffs.” 


As to the farmer, The Republican remarks that he has “‘come 
to occupy such a privileged position in American polities that 
Government compulsion for the purpose of foreing him to 
market his crops before he wants to is hardly to be regarded as 
within -the. bounds of practical administration.” The Boston 
Transcript believes— 


“that the people, while constantly grumbling against prices, 
do not realize the necessity of taking any measures against them. 
Asarule they insist upon running their tables as they always 
have run them, upon having all the luxuries, and having them 
delivered to them on the instant, and they take no steps what- 
ever toward cooperation with the Government or with one an- 
other. It is time for them to act, to act resolutely and to act 
together. One good start toward doing that is to join themselves 
to the Food-Administration—to sign Mr. Hoover's pledge cards, 
to hang out the notice of their membership in their windows, and 
to make good. on their participation in the movement. The 
people can not ‘pass the buck’ entirely to Mr. Hoover. If they 
do, they now have an intimation as to what he will do with it. 
He will put them on rations before he gets through.” 
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UNSWEETENING OUR SUGAR 


MARKED SOURNESS OF MOOD flavors the remarks 
of some editorial observers as they study the sugar 
situation. Thus the New York Commercial finds it 
irritating that the Government officials who urged American 
women to preserve all the fruits and vegetables they could 
afford, now blame them for buying too much sugar. The 
commodity has become scarce not only for this reason, but also 
because the canning-factories have packed enormous quantities 
ef foodstuffs and the wine-makers have bought sugar to give 
body to their products for which a good market is assured by 
the high tax on distilled spirits. A fourth reason for the sugar 
shortage, noted by this journal and others, is the great quantities 
exported to our western European Allies. A Washington dis- 
patch to the New York World informs us that sugar-exports 
last year were nineteen times as great as the average for the three 
pre-war years. Last year 70 per cent. went to England and this 
year France has received 62 per cent. If the Federal food-experts 
ean not look ahead and grasp the probable results that will 
follow the acceptance of their counsel, says T’he Commercial, 
“they should keep quiet,” for ‘‘so far they have done more harm 
than good, and the prices of the necessaries of life have advanced 
in the face of larger crops.”’ This journal and others recall 
that the food-experts promised prices should come down in 
October, but past the middle of the month retail prices especially 
still showed a tendency upward. 
The Des Moines Register and other journals tell us that a large 
part of the sugar consumed in this country is wasted, and point an 
aceusatory finger at candy, which is a valuable food, but is eaten in 
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unnecessarily large quantities. The New York Evening Post feels 
certain the Government is doing all it can, and tells us that the 
annoying shortage in sugar is merely a temporary condition, 
Western beet-sugar will bring some relief within a few weeks: 
it will be followed by the arrival of Louisiana sugar, and 
December 15 the large Cuban crop will begin moving. The Poy 
points out also that the Government has taken steps to stop 
speculation in sugar and is trying to keep all the sugar-refineries 
of the East running. That we have been exporting sugar 
heavily to Europe is not the whole explanation of the temporary 
dearth, in the view of The Post, which says it is the duty of ever, 
individual in the country ‘‘to use as little sugar as possible. 
doing without and resorting to substitutes until the market js 
again fully supplied.”” The Boston Transcript holds that the 
per capita consumption of sugar in the United States has become 
“nothing less than immoderate,” rising from 39 pounds per 
annum in 1880 to 58 pounds in 1900, and in 1915 “‘to the amazing 
total of 86 pounds per human per year!”” The New York Su, 
tells us that while there is need for strict economy in the use of 
sugar, ‘‘there is no justification for higher prices,’’ and the cov- 
sumer should shun the retailer who sells sugar at 12 and 15 cents 
a pound. The limit any retail dealer, no matter how small his 
business, is justified in charging in New York City is 914 cents 
a pound, we learn from a Washington dispatch to The Herald. 
which states also that control is being exercised by the Food- 
Administrator over all importers and refiners of sugar as well as 
over all retail dealers whose business aggregates not less than 
$100,000 per annum. 
licenses which require them to conform to certain regulations 


Such persons are obliged to take out 


or forfeit the licenses. 





TOPICS 


FIELD-MARSHAL Hata is also driving a wedge between the Kaiser and the 
German people.—Chicago Duily News. 

“ SINGING makes fighting easier,”” says Major-General Bell. I’ve heard 
that kind of singing, too—New York Morning Telegraph. 

ONE report has it that the Kaiser “will rush to the front to cheer the 
soldiers.”” If he waits a little he will not have to rush so far.—Albany 
Journal. 


IN BRIEF 


RvssiA just now has a steam-roller but no steam.— Wall Street Journal. 
AMERICA has some wonderful war-time inventors, and more wonderful 
inventors of feature stories about wonderful war-time inventors.—Emporia 
Gazette. 
Von TIRPITZ says he never said that the submarine war would finish 
England by August 1. No matter. It’s just as untrue as if he had said it. 
—New York Sun. 





CxHIcAGo needs something like the 
White Sox to offset Thompson.— 
Syracuse Herald. 

Wiru the Colonel in the hands of a 
physical trainer, something interesting 
is going to happen to somebody soon. 
— Boston Herald. 

SOMETIME there will be a companion 
celebration to Columbus day. This 
will be when the Kaiser discovers 
America.—Newark News. 

WHEN we get the wrong telephone 
number twice running, our rage against 
the central powers is positively un- 
bridled.—Chicago Tribune. 

THe Germans may have thought 
that as the transport was bound for 
America, it had sick and wounded or 
women and children aboard.—Boston 
Transcript. 

GERMANY’sS reported intention to 
declare the American coast a war-zone 
causes no disquietude. It is already 
as much of a war-zone as Germany 
feels able to make it.—Chicago Herald. 

In these feverish knitting days, the 
editors of Kansas are universal in their 
envy of Gomer Davies, of Concordia, 
who has a wooden leg and can darn 
the hole in one sock with paint.— 
Emporia Gazette. 





Ir doesn’t make much difference, of 
course, whether the German Govern- 
ment is blown up from within or with- 
out, but it would be a mistake for the 
withouts to wait for the withins to do 
it, because it might be that the withins 
are waiting for the withouts to do it. 
—Kansas City Times. 





WAITING FOR THE VICTIM. 
—Marcus in the New York Times, 


ForRD turns plant over to Govern- 
ment, then subscribes $10,000,000 to 
Liberty Loan. He must want the boys 
in the trenches by Christmas.—Wal 
Street Journal. 

IsN’T our earthly existence curious’ 
Because Austria tried to gobble Servia 
we are now about to pay three cents 
apiece for our postage-stamps.—S! 
Louis Globe Democrat. 

EVEN in a time of war, this sudden 
shortage of farm labor would not have 
occurred thirty years ago. In_ those 
good old days every farmer raised his 
own farm laborers.—Emporia Gazette. 

THE rations in Germany are down 
to one-half the normal needs. This is 
not as pitiful as it sounds; what looks 
like half-fare to a German is a pretty 
square meal.— Philadelphia North 
American. 

SCIENTISTS say that a dog’s posses 
sion of a sixth sense is proved by the 
fact that a dog carried far from home 
will return directly when it escapes 
Well, for one thing, the dog is not con- 
fused by rural directions for taking the 
right road.— Louisville Courier-Journal. 





ALMOos? simultaneously with the 
closing of more than a thousand saloons 


300 million gallons a day from the 
Catskill Mountains becomes available 
Which is lucky. It would have been 
unfortunate if the saloons had re 
mained open and the New-Yorkers had 


knowing a new and attractive bever- 
age had appeared in their midst.— 
Kansas City Times. 
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THE IMAGINARY BRITISH PEACE OFFER TO GERMANY 


HE GRIM DISAPPOINTMENT of the German people 

at the failure of the submarine war seems to have in- 

spired the official press bureau in Berlin with the happy 
idea of starting a series of rumors to hearten the populace. As 
a result we find the German papers greatly exercised by rumors 
of an English peace offer and some of them affect to believe that 
the Entente already realize that they have lost the war, as they 
ean not contend with the submarine. The Miainchner Neueste 
Nachrichten discusses the peace rumors and says: 


“Serious and capable neutral observers confirm what was said 
immediately after the appearance of the Pope’s note—that 
England was all along thoroughly informed about the intention 
of the Pope and specifically approved of it. The howls in the 
English press were extremely convenient to the English Govern- 
ment for the concealment of its own intentions. Moreover, 
after the appearance of the Pope’s note, England exprest to the 
Vatican her approval in very emphatic form, but in such a 
way, according to English ideas, as not to bind the Cabinet. 
Our neutral informants give us three reasons for the peace-seek- 
ing attitude on the part of England: the effect of the submarine 
war, anxiety about a Socialist peace mediation, and finally 
the increasing insight into the collapse of the whole Entente 
business.” 

The Frankfurter Zeitung, however, is not imprest by the 
rumor that England is seeking a separate peace. Its Berlin 
correspondent writes: 


“The rumor that an English peace offer has been presented is 
deseribed in official quarters, in political conversations, as un- 
founded. This rumor of an English peace is based upon some 
reports which can not be controlled and which in part have 
proved to be false—especially upon combinations which can 
easily be created out of the negative results of the offensives of 
our enemies and the striking events in Russia and out of many 
phenomena in the recent political literature of England, because 


certain symptoms pcint to an insight into the fact that the 
unlimited continuation of the war can not any longer be ex- 
pected to be a profitable business for England. There is at 
present no other basis for these rumors.” 


For one who believes that Great Britain is at her last gasp, 
the Frankfurter Zeitung exhibits a strange desire to end the war. 
In another editorial it remarks: 


‘When will this terrible conflict come to an end? We know 
that we can not so completely conquer our enemies that, as 
Clausewitz would say, they will become unable to offer further 
resistance, for they are now too numerous and too strong. But 
equally well do we know that our enemies can not decisively 
break through our resistance even tho they were to carry on 
the war for another ten years. 

“Ts there, then, no way out of the darkness? Clausewitz, 
the great teacher of war, says there are two causes which may 
prove the leading motives for peace, if incapacity for further 
resistance is not reached. The first is the improbability of 
success and the second is the payment of too high a price for it. 

‘We hope to attain peace at a time not far distant on both 
these roads. Every new day of battle in which we hold out 
successfully hammers it once more into our enemies’ minds 
that we are still strong and unbroken, and that our offensive in 
Russia, which is beset by so many dangers, has produced a greater 
recognition of the improbability of success among our enemies 
than all the peace speeches and resolutions of the Reichstag. 

“And will not the price of victory be greater for them with 
every day that we successfully carry on the war? We do not 
know when the hour will come when France will recognize that 
the further bleeding of the nation is too high a price to pay for 
the gamble of the possible recovery of the lost provinces. But 
this we do know, that there are cool reckoners in London who 
jot down every ship’s loss and that it will not require another 
year to bring the English to the conviction that they are playing 
with too high stakes and that our U-boats are cutting one after 
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GETTING THE WIND UP. 
THE ALL Liest.—* Tell 'em that this peace wind blows from England.” 
—Evening News (London). 


AS LONDON SEES THE REASON 


THE ROAD TO VICTORY. 
GERMANY.—" Are we nearly there, All Highest ?” 
AL Hicuest.—-‘‘ Yes, we're getting near the end now.” 
—Punch (London). 


FOR GERMAN PEACE RUMORS, 
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another all the arteries through which the life-blood of England 
flows. 

“Already the great outposts of English war-power are lost. 
She has had to leave Eastern Asia and South America for the 
Yankees to exploit, and the money center of the world is no 
longer London but New York. With a few months’ more 
losses in ships, England’s far-reaching arm with which she 
rules over half the earth, will have become still more weak and 
feeble. When that hour comes the English will speak about 
peace in other tones than Lloyd 
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of the World War, but the certainty of a German ‘power 
peace. 

Dr. Thimme’s view is supported by an editorial in that usually 
belligerent Clerical journal, the Kélnische Volkszeitung, when 
discussing the British peace offer which, it says, is ‘being diseust 
at every political beer-table.” The Center party’s organ sees 
that peace prospects are becoming increasingly unfavorable for 

Germany, and says: 





George now uses. . . . In the 


“A year ago we could only 





meantime, the best way to pro- 
mote the cause of peace is to 
speak as little as _ possible 
about it.”’ 


British stateecraft may out- 
wit the German diplomats, it 
is frankly admitted, and while 
this great commercial organ is 
very dubious about the actu- A 
ality of a British peace offer, igh! ik eee 
that former oracle on foreign uty Af yr 
affairs, the Kélnische Zeitung, Wee 
really believes that there is IN £7 = 
something in the rumor, and ae aN Wie VE: IX 
it warns the Germans to be sant INK V/ KA 
very wary in any peace nego- is ee as N U/, y 
tiations with England and to Rick OUP Ni 




















contend with our enemies as 
to whether Belgium and the 
North of France should come 
into Germany’s hands and jn 
what form. To-day, after a 
slow step by step retreat and 
after all the various peace of- 
fers, we have got so far that 
we must discuss with our ene- 
mies whether Alsace-Lorraine 
shall still remain with Germany 
or not.” 

In the English press these 
rumors are somewhat abruptly 
dismissed, and even the cate- 
the British 
Government of any peace offer 
attracts little attention. The 


gorical denial by 








keep their eyes wide open not 
only for things at home but 
also conditions abroad. It She wanted what she could not 
have, 
Aad so she pined away: 
She sighed for it, she cried for it, 
By night and day.- 


says: 


“Tt is very necessary for us to 
drop our Continental blinkers 
in the event of peace negotia- 





POOR GERMANIA WAITS. 


London Spectator says: 


“There have been many 
But what it was she wanted rumors of peace proposals, all 
Nobody could say, traceable, as might be sup- 


And all the neighbors laughed at 


i sed, to Germany. We w 
poor Jemima! posed, to Germany. We would 


warn our readers to pay little 
attention to these rumors. 
Rumors which have an obvious 
motive sink in value even be- 


Old Song. 
—News of the World (London). 








tions, for it is quite conceiv- 
able that England with well- 
calculated intention might offer us some sort of peace in which 
she apparently made us a number of concessions and avoided 
any annexations in Europe while she nevertheless satisfied the 
aims of her economic schemers for throttling us or prepared 
the way for new schemes along the same line. 

“Our gaze must not be confined to Europe. The position of a 
particular sea fortress or of an island ora protectorate over some 
still neutral country may perhaps have a meaning which only 
after half a dozen years would become plain—a painful surprize 
to us and our allies. In such matters English statesmen have 
always been great, and it is to be expected of our statesmen 
that they will have the vision to see through this. We also hope 
that. our public will now face England’s schemes without Con- 
tinental- blinkers and no longer display toward maritime and 
colonial plans the touching indifference with which the Vienna 
Congress a century ago laid bare the whole future of Europe.” 


There seems little doubt that the great majority of the German 
papers seek to stifle the peace urge on the part of their own 
people by representing the Entente as crippled by the submarine 
campaign, but some papers are bold enough frankly to admit that 
the ‘campaign has been a failure. Such an admission, for ex- 
ample, comes from Dr. Friedrich Thimme, the Librarian of the 
Upper House of the Prussian Diet, who, writing in the Berlin 
weekly Deutsche Politik, remarks: 


“‘Our hope of victory stands and falls with the submarine 
war. Our people have put exaggerated hopes in the submarine 
war, thanks to those who painted its effectiveness in the most 
glowing colors. The opinion was-widely held that the success 
of this weapon would force England to her knees by the middle 
of 1917. The German people now sees that it is approaching the 
fourth winter of war, the anxieties and privations of which will 
in all probability be still greater than those of the third winter, 
and that a decisive effect of the submarine war can not be ex- 
pected before the late winter. It is this situation—clearly and 
soberly seen through by the vast masses of the people—which 
has considerably damaged, not the will to hold out, which is as 
unbroken as ever, nor the confidence in an honorable ending 





low the disinterested babble of 
the bazaar. The hand of Herr von Kiihlmann, the German 
Foreign Secretary, is evident in the fabrication that Great 
Britain had made an offer of peace. The British Government 
have thought it worth while to deny this absurd statement.” 





CARICATURES—BY ORDER—The ponderous thoroughness 
of the German mind was never better exhibited than in an 
official document that has reached the Berner Bund. This was 
communicated to the German press by the official Wolff News 
Bureau, in Berlin, and is a circular issued from Supreme Military 
Headquarters and suggests a campaign by caricature. The 
naive document runs: 


“The Imperial and Royal Propaganda Department, Section 
of Foreign Affairs, calls the editor’s attention to the practise of 
the enemy press in ecaricaturing the Kaiser, the Crown Prince, 
Hindenburg, and alleged German militarism, with the evident 
intention of an odious anti-German propaganda. Not satisfied 
with this, the caricaturists of the Allied enemies carry on a cam- 
paign-of presumed.atrocities, the murder of women and children 
by the German Army. The effect of that pernicious propaganda 
instilled day by day into the masses in the Allied countries is 
incontrovertible, the, stories of atrocities being accompanied by 
pictures. : It would, therefore, be important, from the patriotic 
point of view, for the daily papers also to occupy the mselves 
by means of caricatures with the principal events of the day. 

“The idea of such propaganda has been conceived by the 
Supreme Military Command, and it is therefore desirable that 
all should conform to it. The official cinema has been ordered 
by the Supreme Command to enter into direct communication 
with the daily press, and many leading newspapers have hastened 
to express their readiness to insert these patriotic caricatures, for 
the drawing of which the services of the best artists in Munich 
and Berlin have been secured. These caricatures will regard 
chiefly the heads of state of the Entente Powers, their political 
leaders, and those who make no mystery of their hatred for 
Germany. The military reverses of our enemies and their 
internal dissensions will be exposed, and our own victories will 
be extolled. The blocks will be supplied free of expense.”’ 
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THE POPE STILL WORKS FOR PEACE 


NDISMAYED by the Allies’ rather abrupt rejection of his 
offer of mediation, we read that Benedict XV. is working 
continuously to bring about the advent of peace. The 

Rome correspondent of The Westminster Gazette tells us that 
the Pontiff is making it clear to the Teutonic Powers that their 
exaggerated ideas must be abated and that justice must be done 


to Belgium before any lasting 
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“Your Lordship will certainly remember that Mr. Ribot, 
following the example of the Russian Provisional Government, 
admitted that in the negotiations for peace it would not be 
necéssary to claim an indemnity. But he reserved for France 
the right to-exact reparation for the devastations caused. by the 
‘frightfulness’ committed by military.commanders and not 
caused by the necessities of war. The Pope’s note, written in 
general terms, does not in the least controvert the principle that 
reparation for such damages can not be comprised in thé ex- 

ception indicated above. ‘But 





peace can be negotiated. The 


notwithstanding the enormous 





dispateh in The Westminster 
Gazette runs: 


“Tn conversations now being 
held with Vienna, and especial- 
ly Berlin, the Holy See is em- 
phatically making it clear that 
neither peace nor any prepara- 
tions and negotiations for peace 
can from any point of view be 
based on, or even hoped for, 
fom the present military 
situation. 

“Vatican diplomacy is in- 
sisting that only justice and 
Christianity can be the basis 
and principle of a real and dur- 
able peace. 

“The Holy Father firmly 
and insistently declares that 
before anything else the re- 











difficulty of precisely defining 
upon all fronts of the war the 
damages caused without mili- 
tary necessity and by the 
criminality of military com- 
manders, it remains to France 
to judge as she sees fit, even 
granting the hypothesis of 
victory, the right to prolong 
the war even for a year in order 
to exact from the enemy repara- 
tion for these damages and for 
the losses in money and men 
and the rebuildings of the 
ruins which have been left by 
the war in Belgium and the 
French occupied territory.” 


Cardinal Gasparri takes the 





view that France and Belgium 


received specially favorable 








soration, financial reconstitu- 
tion, and absolute indepen- 


needed to create the way to- 
yard the war’s conclusion. 





treatment in the pontifical 


NOT LIKELY. note and in these terms com- 


dence of Belgium are essentially THE Porr—** Won't you shake hands?” mends the Bishop of Valence 
PRESIDENT WILSON—‘‘ Not until he’s washed !"’ 


: ; for his endeavors to seeond the 
Westminster Gazette. % . 
Pope’s peace move: 








“His Holiness warns Ger- 
nany that her indefiniteness 
before the world on Belgium’s future is a serious obstacle on 
the road toward a just, Christian, and durable*‘peace, and makes 
a round-table conference an utter impossibility, certainly prac- 
tically, if not theoretically.”’ 


We are told that the Vatican looks to Austria to exercise a 
moderating influence upon her more aggressive neighbor, and 
that the Pope is justified in this expectation is evident from the 
sentiment of that organ of Austria’s Jewish financiers, the Vienna 
Newe Freie Presse, in which Prof. Heinrich Lammarsch, the 


international jurist, writes: 


“The whole world is listening for the word of deliverance 
fom Austria. The leading States of the Entente are so em- 
bittered against and mistrustful of Germany that whatever 
issaid in Berlin of a peaceful or conciliatory spirit attracts less 
attention than it deserves. The hopeful peace resolution of the 
Reichstag was withered by the blighting words of the Imperial 
Chancellor, as I understand it, before it came to blossom. For 
weeks from the British Parliament and the British press there 
has come the ery, ‘What says Austria-Hungary?’ This has been 
taken to mean that Great Britain would like to entice us to 
conclude a separate peace, but that is entirely wrong. The 
Entente knows too well the close bonds uniting the Monarchy 
with Germany. 

“Great Britain, America, France, and Russia are counting 
upon the moderating influence which Austria can exercise upon 
the exaggerated demands of Germany in the direction of terri- 
torial claims and the continuance of the present political system 
fmilitarism. . . 2... 

“The Monarchy can declare that it recognizes the principle of 
Right before Might, and that it is ready to enter a union of 
States for the peaceful adjustment of international differences 
and the limjtation of armaments, and that it will use its influence 
to persuade its ally to enter such a union.” 


Cardinal Gasparri, the Papal Secretary of State, makes it 
dear in a letter to the Bishop of Valence that the Pope recog- 
izes the principle of “restitution,” especially in the cases of 
Belgium and northern France. In his letter, published in the 
Paris Gaulois, Cardinal Gasparri remarks: 





“The sentiments exprest by 
your .Lordship and your other colleagues in the French episco- 
pate touching the last pontifical appeal for peace have been 
most agreeable to the Holy Father, to whom the hostile atti- 
tude of the majority of French journals has been entirely inex- 
plicable, for if there is one nation favored in a special manner 
in the pontifical note it is Belgium and France.” ¥ 


The attitude of the Pope toward Belgium finds a valiant 
defender in the ecclesiastical editor of the Manchester Guardian, 


who commends a pamphlet on the note and says of the author: 


“He makes it clear that the common assertion that the 
Pope has never spoken one word in condemnation of such 
atrocities as the violation of Belgian neutrality, the murder of 
priests and nuns, the sack and burning of Louvain, and the 
sinking of the Lusitania is not true. And, finally, he disposes 
of the assertion that the note was written under German in- 
fluences by some very effective quotations from German papers 
which describe it as being penned in the interests of the Allies, 
and assert (Hamburger Fremdenblatt, January 29, .1917) that 
‘the one belligerent Power against which the. Vatican has 
officially spoken is Germany.’”’ 





JAPANESE FEAR OF AMERICA—Some Japanese are con- 
vineed that America has ulterior designs in entering the war, and 
in the Tokyo Nippon oyobi Nipponjin we find this argument: 


“America has some. purpose in view besides that which she 
openly states. What is the secret purpose which underlies 
American intervention? . .. The policy of the Americans has 
never undergone change; their eyes are fixt to-day on China, 
as they have always been. 

“‘Americans are not singular in having designs on China, but 
their activities in this direction are surpassed by few. Japan 
also, it may be confest, harbors ambitions in China, but these 
differ from those of Western countries. . . . Nothing is farther 
from the mind of the Japanese than any intention of driving 
Americans from China. Yet Japan is a nightmare which haunts 
the Americans. 5 ahs 

“There are in Japan no statesmen so harebrained as to nurse 
designs of invading America. And if unfortunately the desire 
existed Japan is too poor to carry out such a vast undertaking.” 

















































































WHY KORNILOFF REBELLED 


COMEDY OF ERRORS, with overtone of tragedy, 
seems to describe the ‘‘rebellion’”’ of General Korniloff. 

In the Petrograd Birzheviya Vedemosti Mr. Savinkoff, 

former Assistant Minister of War—Kerensky himself being the 
actual minister—tells us the inside story and makes it entirely 
elear that, whatever else General Korniloff may have had in 
mind, the restoration of the Czar never entered his thoughts, 
but that he was “dissatisfied with the overweak policy of the 
Government,” and that he was anxious to “‘reestablish discipline 











a 7B 
RUSSIA’S SCORN OF HER ARMY. 


DESERTER HusBaNpD—‘‘ Oh, my dear! My protector! Must you 











leave me?” 
VOLUNTEER WIFE (Battalion of Death)—‘‘ If you won't fight, I 
must.” 
—Novy Satirikon (Petrograd.) 


and restore the fighting efficiency to the Army, but always pro- 
vided that such measures had the support of Mr. Kerensky 
and the authority of his men.”’ Savinkoff was the link between 
Kerensky and Korniloff and managed to persuade the Premier 
to aeceed to the General’s program—“‘ the reestablishment of the 
death penalty behind the lines, the militarization. of the railroads 
and the war-industries, and, in the event of Maximalist disorders, 
the proclamation of martial law in Petrograd and Moscow.” 
Savinkoff relates how he visited the General’s headquarters and 
arranged for the close cooperation of the Premier and the General. 
On his way back the comedy of errors on both sides burst forth 
into full flower. He relates: 


**While I was returning from main headquarters to Petrograd 
Mr. Lvoff, the former Procurator of the Synod, was on his way 
from Petrograd to main headquarters. Before leaving Petro- 
grad he had had an interview on the general political situation 
with Mr. Kerensky, such as any politician might have. Arriving 
at main headquarters on September 7, Mr. Lvoff went to General 
Korniloff and informed him that he had been personally in- 
structed by Mr. Kerensky to ask him to choose one of the three 
following alternatives, in view of the fact that it was impossible 
for Mr. Kerensky to continue any longer in power: 

“1. Mr. Kerensky to resign, and General Korniloff to become 
head of the Government, and to form a new cabinet, of which 
Mr. Kerensky should be a member. 
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**2. The whole Government to resign and hand over the reins & 


of power to General Korniloff, who shall proclaim himself dictator 
until the Constituent Assembly meets. 

‘3. The Government to resign in order to form a Directory 
the principal members of which shall be Mr. Kerensky, Genegij 
Korniloff, and Mr. Savinkoff. 

“After thinking it over, General Korniloff chose the third 
alternative. 

“Mr. Lvoff left main headquarters the same day, and on th 
following day called on Mr. Kerensky at the Winter Palace, ang 
informed him that he had been instructed by General Kornilog 
to demand that the whole civil and military power should }p 
handed over to the commander-in-chief, who would then for, 
a new cabinet. In confirmation, Mr. Lvoff handed Mr, Kerep. 
sky a document to this effect written by Mr. Lvoff on behalf of 
the commander-in-chief. The document was of the nature of 
an ultimatum. 

‘“Mr. Kerensky, surprized at this unexpected act, especially 
as I had assured him of the loyalty of General Korniloff, go 
into telephonic communication with General Korniloff. \p. 
Kerensky asked General Korniloff: ‘Do you subscribe to the 
words which Mr. Lvoff has addrest to me on your behalf?’ 

‘*General Korniloff replied in the affirmative. 

‘‘Mr. Philonenko (Kerensky’s commissioner at headquarters), 
to whom General Korniloff related his conversation with Mr. 
Kerensky, exprest his astonishment that the commanderip. 
chief should have thoughtlessly confirmed on the telephone 
a statement which had never even been read over to him. But 
it was too late. A fatal misunderstanding had already been 
ereated. Mr. Kerensky relieved General Korniloff of his com. 
mand, summoning him to Petrograd. 

‘‘General Korniloff replied (and here it is that the misunder. 
standing ends and the rebellion begins) that he did not consider 
himself relieved of his command, which he would continue to 
hold. He then ordered the arrest of Mr. Philonenko, and at 
the same time gave instructions to the ‘Savage Division’ to 
march on Petrograd, under the command of General Krymoff. 

‘““At my own request I was authorized to converse with General 
Korniloff on the telephone. I spoke to him twice, trying to 
point out the inadmissibility of his acts. I explained that there 
had been a misunderstanding, and I urged him to agree to stop 
the march of his troops and come himself to Petrograd in order 
to clear up the incident; but General Korniloff answered that 
he no longer recognized the Government.” 

From the London Daily Telegraph’s Petrograd correspondent 
we learn that the friction between General Alexeieff and Kerensky 
was due to the aftermath of the Korniloff episode: 

‘“Mr. Kerensky has decided completely to reorganize the 
headquarters staff and to remove all the officers at present 
attached to it, on the ground that, openly or covertly, they 
sympathized with General Korniloff. General Alexeieff pro- 
tested that among these officers were able strategists and technical 
experts, who could not be replaced, but, failing to carry his point, 
he preferred to resign.” 





RUSSIA STILL SENSES THE CENSOR—The revolution, 
which swept away so many of the instruments of despotism, 
failed to remove that obstacle to the freedom of the press know 
as the censor. Indeed, the Petrograd Ryetch bitterly complains 
that the revolution has thrown the Russian press ‘‘out of the 
and that the new censor, responsible 


” 


frying-pan into the fire, 
to the Soviet, refuses to allow the expression of any opinion of 
moderate or reactionary nature, the extreme radical being the 
only point of view tolerated. The Ryetch, by no means 4 
reactionary organ, writes: 

‘We have long suffered under the despotism of the old régime 
in the matter of the censorship converted into an instrumen! 
of political repression. The great revolution came, but, alas! I 
has not brought us freedom of the press. The old censorship 's 
of course, abolished, but the Committee of Labor and Soldiers 
Delegates has issued a decree forbidding the appeasance of all 
reactionary papers and applying the preliminary censorship 
to the Novoye Vremya. At the same time, the committee has 
informed the publishers and editors of all newspapers and 
magazines that they must obtain a special authorization to = 
duce them. What does this mean? We have here to dea 
with a flagrant violation of one of the elementary principles : 
freedom. How ean we begin a new life if we resume the ol 
methods of. the brutal repression of free thought? 
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CANADA’S COALITION~- GOVERNMENT 


EAL ENTHUSIASM socmadl to be felt for the new Union 
Government of Canada, and the former acrimony and 
discord in the press have been largely replaced by 

comment genuinely favorable to the new war-cabinet that Sir 

Robert Borden has formed of an almost equal number of Con- 

servative The 

are told, is recruited from among the number of those who have 


and Liberal statesmen. Liberal element, we 


felt uneasy at the somewhat equivocal attitude toward the war 
adopted by the Liberal party under Sir Wilfrid Laurier, now 
retired from the headship of the party, and their action in joining 
Sir Robert Borden. is approved by most Liberal organs, with the 
exception of a few extremist papers and the French-Canadian 
press, as noted below. The new Government is described by the 
Calgary Morning Albertan as the strongest in twenty-one years: 

“It is a Coalition Government. That is the principal thing 
shout the ehanges made in the Administration at Ottawa. 
Itisa strong Government. It is, perhaps, the strongest Govern- 
gent since Laurier named his first Government in 1896. 

“The creation of a Union Administration upon what seems 
ach fair terms will be an inspiration to the Canadian people 
do their part as unselfishly as the. party leaders who have 
joined that Government have done theirs.” 


New Brunswick hails the coalition with approval, and the 


Conservative St. John Standard thus weleomes the Liberals: 


“We have a genuine National Administration, to which all 

acept the bitter, self-seeking partizans can refer in terms of 
aise, The new Government represents a fusion of the best 
dements in both political parties, a union for the promotion of 
(ynada’s war-interests, and an earnest effort to get together and 
pesent a solid front to the enemy. This is war-time, and con- 
ditions are such that it has become necessary to forget political 
diferences, to sink partizan animosities. 
“The Government, as named, is strong and capable. It can 
ayeal to the electorate with certain knowledge that it will 
meive overwhelming support that will give a clear field to 
gapple with and solve the mighty problems of the present and 
the future.” 


Some hint of the policy of the coalition is given by the Saska- 


ton Phenix, which says: 


“The Union Government is an assurance to the people of 
(anada that the highest and best political action will be taken 
toweure the strength and reenforcement of the Canadian Army, 
aud that the resources of the country will be utilized and econ- 
srved to the greatest advantage. It will be an assurance that 
mperial questions will be dealt with carefully and decided 
frst of all in the interests of Canada as an independent state 
in the British commonwealth. It will be an assurance that 
questions of taxation and tariffs will be handled in a national 
vay in the interest of the entire country, so that the war will not 
be made the occasion or opportunity for excess profits being 
levied on the peopl» by any private interest, but that the national 
exchequer shall be the gainer from any system of taxation ap- 
plied. It is an assurance that the control of the Canadian 
Amy, the administration of the Department of Militia, will be 
on broad principles of national good and that partizanship and 
favoritism shall cease to exercise sway in army appointments, 
promotions, and interior economy.” 


The formation of a Union Government will save Canada from 
the acerbities of an election in war-time fought on party lines, 
is the view of the Montreal Star, which gratefully writes: 


“Sir Robert Borden’s success in assembling a Union Govern- 
ment to carry on and win the war will be received with a sigh 
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ot relief throughout the Dominion. The genuinely patriotic 
people of Canada will be very glad to be rid of real war-elections. 

For that is the meaning of this development. With so large 

and influential a section of the Liberal party represented in and 

upporting the new Union Cabinet, the necessary election of 

members to the House of Commons becomes largely a formality 
a decisive majority of the constituencies.” 


The growing political power of the West is noted by the 
toronto Daily News, which remarks: 
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““As to the lasting effects of the remarkable coalition just 
effected, it may be that the so-called Conservative party and the 
more strongly Brifish wing of tue Liberal party have disap- 
peared, never to emerge again, and that the two will be gradually 
forged into a great ‘and powerful Unionist party. If this is the 
final outcome, the result may easily be very beneficial to the 
Dominion of Canada in the settlement of long-standing prob- 
lems during the reconstruction period after the war. 

“Tt is not too much to-expect that this Unionist party will 
settle the fiscal issue which has long divided eastern and 
western Canada on a truly national basis. Western Canada 
is enthusiastically British in its outlook, and a real Unionist 
party dominating the English-speaking Provinces may make it 
possible for Quebec to reconsider its position and to adopt 
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DIVIDED COUNSELS. 
The two-headed eagle of Russia 
Has a foe that is trying to crush her; 
But the heads can't agree 
Which the boss is to be, 
And that’s very good business for Prussia. 


—Reynolds's Newspaper (London). 


a new attitude toward all questions which are vital to the safety 
and welfare of the British Empire.” 


French however, Quebee 


but Le Soleil is frankly glad to 


Canada, is distinctly petulant. 
talks of ‘‘renegade Liberals,” 


have the party purged of the imperialistic element: 


“The question is this: Are these Liberals true representa- 
tives of the strength and of the spirit of Canadian Liberalism? 
We do not believe they are, and are convinced that future 
events will sustain our view. In fact, the Canadian Liberal party, 
now freed from disputable influenees, will begin their struggle 
for the future of Canada.” 


La Patrie, of Montreal, fears the results of the next election 


on the Liberal party, and writes: 


“Tn accepting office, the Liberals who have entered the Union 
Government have placed their party in a Gifficult position in 
view of the general elections. Their conduct expresses disap- 
proval of the direction given to the party.”’ 


Opposition to the coalition, however, is not confined to the 
French press, for we find the Edmonton Bulletin saying: 


‘*Premier Borden is still Premier, and the men who said a few 
weeks ago that they would not enter a government of which he 
was the head have swallowed their objections and taken office 
under his leadership. 

*‘Whether the people of Canada will indorse by their votes 
such an act of treachery to life-long principles as had been 
committed by the men calling themselves Liberals, who have 
entered the Borden Government, remains to be seen.” 
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A GERMAN DEVICE FOR SEEING WIRELESS SIGNAIs | 


NE OF THE DIFFICULTIES of receiving wireless 
messages on a flying aeroplane is the interference of 
the noise from engine or machine gun. It is, therefore, 


interesting to know that the Germans have devised a visual 




















Illustrations hy courtesy of ‘‘ The Electrical Experimenter,’’ New York. 


A FLYING OBSERVER ‘“* SEES 3 A WIRELESS MESSAGE. 











method of receiving wireless signals. With this device, we are 
told by William Dubelier, a radio-engineer of New York City, 
who is quoted in The Electrical Experimenter (New York, Novem- 
ber), the reception of messages is made much more positive. 
Mr. Dubelier personally saw this apparatus in the Berliner 
factory at Vienna, Austria, and had the pleasure of observing 
signals received from a distant station. Says the magazine 
named above: 

‘““This apparatus consists of a sensitive Einthoven galvanom- 
eter with a small electric lamp shown at the very bottom of 
the photograph. The light from this lamp is focused through 
lenses on to a small mirror, which in turn reflects the light 
through a magnifying glass, the same as in an opera-glass. The 
upper part through which the observer looks is constructed 
on the prismatic binocular principle, making the sighting ap- 
paratus equivalent to six times its length. 

“In other words, the observer does not actually see the wire- 
less signal or wave, literally speaking; he only sees the effect 
of the etheric wave, after it has impinged on the antenna at- 
tached to the aeroplane, and after it has passed through the tiny 
quartz fiber suspended between the poles of a strong magnet, 
and perpendicularly to the magnetic flux lines, If a weak 
current, such as a received radio-signal current, passes through 
this quartz fiber, the latter will be displaced from its normal 
position in a direction perpendicular to its axis and to the 
magnetic flux lines. 

“The fine galvanometer string moves in front of a narrow 
slot, illuminated by the small lamp fed from a battery (see 
illustration). An optical reproduction of the slit and wire is 
thrown on the sensitive retina and pupil of the eyes, one of the 
most sensitive devices we know of. As the messages come in, 
in the form of telegraphic dots and dashes—short and long 


s j 
signals—the quartz string is deflected back and forth , J 
spondingly; thus the radio operator ‘sees’ the incoming gig) 
A short deflection indicates a ‘dot,’ while a longer dete 
represents a ‘dash.’ 

‘‘The apparatus just described and here pictured sgerye 
same function as the detector used in all radio receiving yj 
It is usual, therefore, to connect it with some form of tunings! 
or transformer, so that the outfit can be readily tuned j) 4 
proper wave-length. 

**As the illustration shows, the operator holds the instry 
with both hands, or only one hand, if he desires to write 4 
the message received. This he can readily do with a little», 
tise, keeping one eye on the instrument and the other o 
message pad as he writes. A good operator can write doy, 
message without looking at his pen or pencil. Besides, 
not impractical to install a light-weight typewriter on the y. 
plane; and ‘touch typists’ never have to look at the keyhu 
Radio and wire telegraphists are daily using the typewrite 
just this way, by the thousand. 

“The principle of the optical and photographie recepti 
radio signals is not new. The efficacy of the Einthoven sry 
galvanometer in this réle was quite thoroughly tested out 
the Poulsen radio experts, both in this country and abp 
The American Poulsen interests—the Federal Telegraph ( 
pany, of San Francisco—spent many thousands of dollars int 
researches on this method of receiving radio signals, the: 
difference being that the movements of the quartz string we 
highly magnified and recorded photographically on a moviy 
film. It is hopeful that this work may be taken up agains 
followed up to a successful conclusion. The United States ne 
the best it can get for every branch of its military service, a1 
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HOW WIRELESS MESSAGES ARE NOT HEARD, BUT SEEN. 
The apparatus which enables the aviator to use the wireless 0 @ 
fullest adyantage. 








would seem that the apparatus here described and being’ 
cessfully manufactured in Germany can certainly be one 
and no doubt considerably improved, in this nation “ 





industrial and scientific researches.” 
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GLASS OR PAPER MILK-BOTTLES? 


N ARTICLE in praise of paper “‘ bottles” for milk, printed 
in The Scientific American and quoted recently in 
these columns, has not met with the approval of all 

readers. Naturally those who like their milk in glass do not 
agree with its conclusions. In a communication to the paper 
named above (New York), Mr. Roy M. Ross, of Indianapolis, 
diseredits the statement that ‘‘physicians and health experts 
have united in condemning the old-fashioned milk-bottle as a 
pernicious germ-carrier.”” He has been unable to find, he says, 
where a single physician or ‘‘health expert’’ of authority has 
“eondemned” the glass milk-jar as a common carrier of patho- 
genic germs, while, on the contrary, tests by bacteriologists have 
proved that pathogenic organisms can not survive thorough 
cleansing and disinfection. He goes on: 

“Tn all modern sanitary dairies the empty bottles are passed 
through elaborate manual and mechanical cleansing processes, 
including scalding, brushing, soaking in hot alkali solution, 
rinsing, and final washing in clean, sterile water. A visit to any 
dairy certified by the local board of health will prove a revelation 
of extreme cleanliness and scien- 
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by the tendency of grease-coated paper to absorb odors, giving the 


milk an unpleasant taste. He says further: 


“The statement that the new paper bottle is cheaper in the 
long run than the common glass bottle now in use is the climax 
of a series of misstatements. The cheapest paper milk-bottles 
cost from 11% to 2 cents each in large quantities. They ean be, 
and are designed to be, used but once. The cost of the glass 
milk-jar is about four cents, and its average life is twenty-six 
trips. If paper bottles were used the milk dealer would naturally 
have to add their cost to the price of the milk, and in that time the 
consumer would have to pay for fifty-two cents’ worth of paper! 
Then the explosion would come, for the public has had enough 
of the H. C. L. to wear its temper down to a very fine edge. 

**No—the glass milk-bottle will not be ‘eliminated’—not yet.” 





FREIGHT-CARS VS. MOTOR-TRUCKS 


ae AN YOU FANCY asking a railroad to hold its freight- 
trains for a few minutes to enable you to get on one 

more much-needed shipment?’ This question, pro- 

pounded by Carlton R. Blades, traffic manager of the Geo. R. 
Keith 


Company, in Factory 






































a ogaeersetl pe we (Chi "ago, October), explains in 
housewives occasionally use the Boston Teaming necessary brief compass his argument for 
empty bottles as receptacles for the use of motor-cars for freight- 
vinegar, etc., and that because transportation. -. His company 
of the acid traces remaining in Boston bis Sactachde ot Wiaiek.. Riitds. 
the bottle the milk spoils rapidly. factory s / 

This statement would make ton, and Weymouth; Mass., and 
even a high-school student of ele- Motor truck it is not unusual to receive a 
mentary chemistry smile. A route A ‘ long-distance call from one of 
powerful caustic alkali is uni- Weymouth 77 © Weymouth them involving delay in the 
versally used for soaking returned factory eisahlesimeiiilée dispatch of a truck and the con- 
bottles, and it would require ; 

gallons of the strongest mineral as sequent saving of several hours 
acid to so much as neutralize “\ Motor truck in the receipt of needed ma- 
the alkali used in washing even a route B terial. Mr. Blades says that in 
——" wast od ll your Vy addition to superior service, 
ae lgpen eigen Se al Brockton Brockton main plant the savings on transportation 
gross misstatement of facts, and Switch amount to anywhere from a few 











quote from a recent issue of 


The Wall Street Journal com- 
menting on this story: On Route 
“Every now and. again the 


question is raised as to what is 
injurious to health from this 
and that standpoint and from this and that container. A 
recent discussion of the problem was published in a magazine 
which took up the subject of glass milk-jars. After describing 
the superiority of a container not made of glass, it proceeded 
to denounce the glass milk-jar as a menace to health and as- 
serted that Pennsylvania was the first State to condemn it, 
that Samuel D. Dizzon, Commissioner of Pennsylvania, Depart- 
ment of Health, had sounded its death-knell. 

“In order to verify the above statements, a letter was addrest 
to the Commissioner. His reply, in part, follows: 

“*In answer to your letter of May 5, I beg to say that the 
statement which you quote from the article in The Scientific 
American regarding glass milk-bottles has been copied and 
quoted over all parts of the country for the last several months, 
even tho it is false. I do not know where or how it originated.’ 

“The fact remains that up to date the most satisfactory 
container found is that of glass, and particularly is this the case 
in bottling milk, for the reason that the containers can be 
examined after washing and before filling and any foreign matter 
discovered, just as the contents can be judged before pouring. 

“Glass containers are as yet the only transparent containers 
on the market, and it seems only reasonable that they should be 
preferred and considered more than containers which are opaque, 
and give off part of their own structure into the contents.” 


Paper bottles are further regarded by Mr. Ross as extremely 
unsanitary. They can not, he says, be cleansed by immersion 
It is 


not possible to insure the removal of insects and other foreign 


in boiling water, nor can the milk be pasteurized in them. 


matter which are likely fo get into them in manufacturing, in 


shipping, or in storage. Still again, their usefulness is impaired 





WHERE MOTOR-TRUCKS ARE BETTER THAN FREIGHT-TRAINS 

A only a few cents are saved on a hundred pounds of 

freight, but on Route B the use of trucks instead of the railroad 
reduces the cost of carriage 60 per cent. 


cents a hundred up to more 


than 60 pér cent. He writes: 

‘*Motor-trucks have effected 
a saving in cost as well as a 
betterment of service. But this 
is getting ahead of the story. To begin at the beginning, we 
have our main factories in Brockton. There is a branch plant 
in Weymouth, about seventeen miles distant by road, and 
there is another in Boston—roughly, twenty-five miles away. 
“The relative locations of Brockton, Weymouth, and Boston 
are shown on the map on this page. 

‘Tf we rely on the railroads between Brockton and Weymouth 
a shipment goes to Boston, where it has to be teamed frum the 
in-bound freight-house to out-bound freight-house (because it is 
in less than car-load lots). Then it is freighted to Weymduth, 
where it is teamed to the factory. Freight handled in this way 
between Brockton and Weymouth costs thirty cents a hundred. 

“*Costs with the motor-truck on this trip run about ten cents 
a hundred, or one-third of the freight costs between Brockton 
and Weymouth. But even this large saving is outshadowed 
by the large value of ser'vice given. 

**On only two days this last year was the service interrupted, 
and that was one day at a time after two separate severe snow- 
storms. 

‘On the alternate day the same truck goes between Brockton 
and the Boston plant. It leaves Brockton at eight o’clock with 
the same character of load as in the Weymouth case and makes 
the run in about two and one-half hours. It leaves Boston on 
the return trip at about one o’clock and gets to Brockton at 
3:30 or 4 o'clock. 

‘We save only a few cents a hundred on this haul over freight, 
but this Boston schedule keeps the Weymouth truck busy and 
gives the Boston factory far better service than the railroad 
could. 

‘*Furthermore, this motor-truck service enables the factories 
to work much closer as to the stock of supplies than would be 
possible with freight methods.” 
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POISONING FROM CANNED VEGETABLES 
HOSE WHO CAN VEGETABLES should be careful 


that the contents of their cans are thoroughly sterilized, 

especially when the “‘cold-pack” process is used. Spoiled 
vegetables are no more fit for human consumption than spoiled 
meat. Outbreaks of poisoning due to bacterial growth in cans 
have been more prevalent of late than is generally believed, 
and it may be that wholesale canning by amateur canners has 
had something to do with it. This is no reason for stopping 
the canners, but it should surely warn them that care is necessary. 
The special form of poisoning known as ‘botulism,’ because 
due to the toxin of the Bacillus botulinus, has been recently 
investigated by Dr. Dickson at Stanford University, California. 
This bacillus, whose name was given to it under the mistaken 
idea that it is found alone in infected sausage (Latin bolulus), 
grows in many kinds of vegetable food. Many unidentified 
outbreaks of poisoning may probably be traced, the investi- 
gators think, to this souree, and home-canned products have 


often been responsible. Heat kills this bacillus, so sterilization 


is easy. Says an editorial writer in a leading article on ‘“‘ Home- 
Canned Foods and Botulism,” in The Journal of The American 


Medical Association (Chicago, October 13): 


“The still wide-spread belief that food-poisoning of the sort 
attributable to bacterial products taken in with the food is 
associated almost exclusively with animal products seems to 
demand correction, particularly at present. A warning of the 
unsuspected danger of poisoning from canned vegetables at a 
time when the food-conservation propaganda has led to the 
preservation of foods of all kinds in thousands of homes in antici- 
pation of the winter’s needs has been uttered by Dr. Dickson in a 
recent issue of The Journal. He asserts, on the basis of an 
investigation conducted at the Stanford University School of 
Medicine, that the frequency with whieh food-poisoning is caused 
by the presence of the toxin of the Bacillus botulinus is probably 
very much greater in this country than has been generally 
believed. .... sin 

“The insidiousness of the menace is emphas’zed by the fact 
that food in which the offending microorganism, the Bacillus 
botulinus, which produces the harmful toxin, has grown, may not 
give any indication of being altered in a way that necessarily 
arouses suspicion. It should be clearly understood that botulism 
is an intoxication, not an infection. Unlike most bacteria 
dangerous to man, the Bacillus botulinus appears unable to grow 
in the human body, and its injurious effect is therefore limited 
to the action of the toxin produced in foods outside the body. 
Fortunately this toxin, as it is currently stated, is readily de- 
stroyed by heat; hence there is a safeguard of the utmost value 
in serving only after heating all foods in which the danger may 


lurk.” 


Dr. Dickson’s researches have brought to light an unexpected 
number of unrecorded cases of botulism in the United States. 
This author has become convinced that if it were possible to 
follow up all cases of food-poisoning in which the patients re- 
covered, and all fatal cases in which the death certificates give 
the cause of death as ptomain poisoning or bulbar paralysis, a 
very large group of instances would be collected. The writer 
goes on: 


‘‘Home-eanned vegetables and fruits have often been the 
earriers of the danger. Dr. Dickson’s work emphasizes what has 
been demonstrated before, namely, that not only ean the micro- 
organism be grown readily in mediums containing vegetable 
foods, but also that it is a spore-bearing form which is quite 
resistant to heat. Taken in connection with the fact that 
Bacillus botulinus is an obligative anaerobe, so that the conditions 
which exist in a sealed jar are suited for its growth along with 
production of the toxin, this explains why improperly sterilized 
eanned products may develop food-poisoning. It is unfortunate 


that the widely distributed directions for the so-called ‘cold- 
pack’ process of canning and preserving have not given more 
emphasis to the need of very efficient sterilization in the process. 
Jordan states that, to judge from the recorded outbreaks, domes- 
tically prepared vegetables and meats are more likely to give 
rise to botulism than those prepared commercially on a large 
The general use of steam under pressure in the large 


seale. 


canning factories affords a high degree of protection against the 
anaerobic bacteria and their resistant spores. Whatever the 
method of treatment, all canned or preserved food having ah 
unnatural appearance, taste, or odor should be rejected. Re 
heating of all prepared foods immediately before use js ah 
additional safeguard. Foods, such as salads, composed wholly 
or in part of uncooked materials should not be allowed to stand 
overnight before being served.” 





SOME SHORTCOMINGS OF THE BARREL 
HE “EULOGY OF THE BARREL,” by Lacey Y, 


Williams, quoted recently in these columns, elicits ad. 
verse criticism from a number of correspondents, noj 
Mr. W. C. Close, for 


instance, who writes us from Rochester, N. Y., makes the pre: 


all of whom, however, are boxmakers. 


liminary observation that he is “‘not a boxmaker, but writes 
solely from the view-point of the consumer.’ While granting thg 
logie of Mr. Williams’s article in its entirety, Mr. Close bases 
Mr. Williams, hg 
notes, takes the barrel from the manufacturers via the freight, 
Mr. Close in turn takes it and its con 


an argument on what has been left unsaid. 


ear to the distributer. 


tents from the distributer to the retailer’s floor. He writes: 


“For example, take the barrel of sugar. It lands in thg 
retail store in perfect condition—gra..ted to Mr. Williams, 
The grocer breaks in the barrel-head and the sugar is exposed 
to the dirt, the flies, the drippings from the ceiling above and 
the moisture from the floor below. The customer asks for twg 
pounds of sugar. Mr. Grocer takes a bag, places it on his seales, 
scoops out an approximate two pounds, incidentally dropping 
a small amount of sugar on the floor. Perhaps his scoopful ig 
short—one more trip to the barrel; perhaps his scoopful is over 
the required weight—another trip to the barrel. Follows th¢ 
tying of the bag with string or cord. Time consumed, at leas} 
two minutes. The carton of sugar comes to Mr. Grocer’s storg 
in a container, is immediately unpacked and placed upon hig 
shelves. Enters another customer for two pounds of sugar, 
One movement of his arm and the grocer has taken the eartoy 
from the shelf and passed it over his counter to the customer, 
No weighing, no bag, no string, and no trips to and from thg 
barrel. Time consumed, at the most thirty seconds. The 
grocer has saved time and the customer is assured of a cleay 
product. The carton protects the small weights—one pound 
two pounds, five pounds, and so on, and keeps the contents freg 
of the various impurities that are bound to get into the opey 
barrel. We have mentioned sugar, as it seems to be the fore: 
most commodity coming under this discussion. The same 
arguments can be applied to coffee, tea, salt, and a score of other 


commodities.” 

The manufacturers of boxes are well represented by F. J, 
Kress, of Pittsburg, Pa., who boldly avows that he has been 
making this form of container “‘for half a lifetime, ’’ but earnestly 


disclaims any undue prejudice. He argues: 


“The box can be stacked closely without the waste of an inch 
of room; it can be piled one on the other to the ceiling. This 
is a great saving of money to warehouse, store, and vessel it- 
terests, where in most cases space is sold by the square or cubie 
foot or vard. 

“The box can be made to fit its contents to a fourth of an 
inch; this.is desirable and essential in these days of sanitary 
progress, when almost all food-products are first put up in small- 
lot packages or cartons to protect them from vermin, dust, and 
atmospheric conditions, and then placed in the shipping package 
or container. 

‘““The box is a saver of large sums of money, in that it accom- 
modates individual packages which are handed over the counter 
without first weighing and wrapping, as is necessary with goods 
taken from bulk. Twice the voiume of business can be handled 
by this means in any retail store. 

“The box saves much in the factory packing- and shipping- 
room, as the contents can be told without counting. In packing 
bottled goods cellular partitions, each holding one bottle, 4 
certain number to a box, are generally used, which does away 
with sawdust, straw, and other litter, and when each cell is 
filled a glance will reveal the quantity without a possible 
chance of an error. By the present system of gravity-carriers 
leading from one warehouse to another and to the railroad siding, 
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boxes can be transferred or loaded and unloaded without any ex- 
nse except that of stacking in the car or on the warehouse floor. 

“The wooden box is reused in many ways, and the corrugated or 
fiber shipping container finds its way back to the paper-mill, where 
it is worked over into new paper, and so it is almost everlasting. 

“The box is weather-proof, as all joints of a good wooden 
box are put together with a tongue and groove, as a floor is 
aid. As for the corrugated container, the material in it is water- 
proofed so that it will stand exposure to wet weather for twenty- 
four hours and keep its contents absolutely dry, even tho it 
may be caught in an entire day’s rain. 

“The box is usually printed with attractive trade - mark 
and other reading matter, which makes it a valuable advertising 
medium. So valuable.a traveling salesman is a well-printed 
box to large concerns which spend millions a year in advertising 
their goods that they would not think of dispensing with its 
use at several times the price. 

“The comparative increase in the use of the box has been 
more than a hundredfold in the past ten years, and its prospects 
become brighter each day.” 





WHY WOOD WARPS 


ARPING, OR BENDING in one plane, is caused by 
the application of force in various ways. It may be 
due to gravity, as when a slab of material is supported 


at both ends and acquires a per- 
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some of which lie with their long axes up and down the trunk, 
others at right angles to them, extending from the bark toward 
the center of the tree. Those extending up and down are the 
most important in the majority of woods, because most numer- 
ous, the largest in size, and most vital to the tree’s existence. The 
elements extending from the bark inward belong to the medullary 
rays. All woods have these rays, and all woods likewise have 
fibers running the long way, up and down the trunk. These 
fibers, or cells, are the strings which draw when wood is in the 
process of drying, and the pull may warp the wood or cause 
it to check. : 

“‘The pull or stress is produced by the drying, and the con- 
sequent shrinking, of the wood. When a certain percentage 
of the water in green or wet wood goes out, the individual 
cells become smaller by the thinning or contracting of their 
walls. Every cell so shrinking pulls a little, and, when such 
a force is multiplied by millions, it may become powerful 
enough to produce warping in a plank, panel, board, or other 
piece of wood. 

““A piece of wood contracts sidewise but not much endwise. 
That is because the individual cells composing the piece shrink 
sidewise but very little endwise. The shrinkage of a plank or 
beam is only a multiplication of the shrinkage of individual 
cells or fibers. 

“Most of the cells composing a stick run lengthwise. There 
is, however, some lengthwise shrinkage in wood, and a good 
deal more of it in some species than in others. Oak has it to 
a considerable extent, which 
accounts for the curling up of 





manent ‘‘sag’’ by sinking in the 
middle. 


In this sense a piece of 


oak-shingles and for the new- 





The 


term, however, is usually applied 


stone or metal may warp. 


to the bending or curling up.of 
wooden boards because of un- 
equal expansion or contraction 
on opposite surfaces, due often 
to variations in the drying of 
the surfaces or in their absorp- 
tion of moisture. Hu Maxwell, 
who writes in The Hardwood 
Record (Chicago), tells us that 
such action may be met with 
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nearly anywhere that the ma- 








*moon shape of oak- boards in 
a eee 

“‘The shrinkage of wood and 
all the consequences, particu- 
larly warping, checking, and 
hollow-horning, are considered 
much more important now 
than they once were. That 
is because the utilization of 
wood is more highly developed 
than it was a few generations 
ey ee 

‘“‘When moisture below a 
certain. percentage is taken from 
wood, the wood shrinks. The 
vital problem with all kilns is 
to dry lumber in such a way 
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terial is put to use. He says: 


“Tt is frequent in lumber- 
yards, particularly if the piling of the lumber has not been care- 
fully attended to. Boards bending upwardfat the sides and the 
ends, if free to move, may rise partly from the ground. Finished 
work may warp as badly as rough boards, for the mere process 
of planing, sawing, and fitting wood does not guarantee it 
against warping. Possibly a door refuses to latch because one 
side has twisted out of plumb, or a window-sash will not slide up 
and down as it was meant to do, or a table-top presents a dis- 
torted appearance, or possibly a piano-top will do the same, 
and all sorts of paneling may become curled and warped. 

“When wood behaves ih this manner it is doing nothing new. 
The handle of the stone hatchet of the paleolithic man warped 
as badly, and in the same way, as the ax-handle of the modern 
lumberman. Wood has not changed. Modern methods of 
working it have not increased or lessened the material’s natural 
tendencies to twist or pull out of shape. The modern boat- 
builder who is compelled to reject a warped stanchion is con- 
fronted by precisely the same proposition as confounded Noah 
when he discovered that a king-post of the ark had warped and 
had pulled the rooftree out of line. 

“The warping of any material is due to stresses, usually to the 
pull of a force that is not counteracted by an equal pull in the 
opposite direction. In wood this pull is commonly caused by 
shrinkage, and the shrinkage is the result of drying.” 


A study of warping in detail, Mr. Maxwell goes on to say, in- 
volves an examination of the minute structure of the material. 
In the first place, such structure in wood is very complex. It 
has been remarked that a modern sky-seraper is not more 
complex in structure than a half cubic inch of wood magnified 
to the size of the building. To quote further: 


7 is e osed primarily of cells and other elements 
Wood is composed ly of cell 1 ot! I nts, 


TOO MUCH WATER DID IT. 


that this shrinkage is distributed 
equally over all parts. If un- 
equally distributed, one part will contract more than another 
and warp the material or produce checks .and cracks, . De- 
vices have been provided for extracting the moisture so evenly 
from all parts of the plank that every stress will be counter- 
acted and the plank will remain straight and without checks. 
Speed is necessary, but speed has its limits. Moisture from 
the interior of a piece of wood can come away only so fast. 
Attempts to speed it up too fast will cause shrinking in some 
parts, with checking and warping. 

‘‘Veneer panels, such as furniture-makers use, are built up 
of single sheets, the grain of the superimposed sheets crossing 
one another at right angles. That is done to counteract stresses 
due to the shrinking and swelling of the wood during alternate 
changes from wet to dry weather. The pull of one shrinking 
sheet is in one direction, the next pulls in a different direction, 
one offsets the other, and the panel remains straight. The 
manufacturer of articles of wood must be eternally on his guard 
against the strains produced by the shrinking and swelling of 
the material. 

‘“‘He can not wholly prevent them and must meet them the 
best he can. No matter how carefully wood may be seasoned, 
it is liable to absorb moisture enough from the air in wet 
weather to cause some swelling, and it is liable to part with 
enough in dry weather or in a heated room to cause some 
shrinkage. The man who successfully handles wood that goes 
into exacting situations must work out almost as many problems 
as the general who conducts a military campaign involving 
master strategy. 

‘“‘The shrinkage of wood is caused almost wholly by with- 
drawing water.from it, and swelling by putting water into it, 
the effect of heat and cold being almost negligible so far as they 
diminish or increase the bulk. That is different from metals 
and many other materials whose bulks respond quickly to 
changes in temperature.” 









































































KEEPING BALANCED IN THE. AIR 


N AVIATOR must have in- perfect condition the delicate 
apparatus for maintaining balance found in the “‘vesti- 
bule” of the inner ear, and hence known as the “‘ vestib- 

ular apparatus.” On solid earth this organ is supplemented by 
the sense of sight and the muscular sense, but neither of these 
is of much use in the clouds. A man whose vestibular ap- 
paratus is defective may be otherwise physically perfect and 
may have learned to keep his balancé under normal conditions 
by depending on sight and the muscle sense. When these are 
of no avail, his lack of balancing apparatus may be fatal to him. 
Hundreds of deaths among aviators have doubtless been due 
to this eause alone. No applicant for the United States Aviation 
Service is now accepted until careful tests show that his vestibular 
balaneing machinery is in perfeet order. Many an otherwise 
promising aviator’s life has been saved by the diselosure of his 
inability to keep his balance in the air, shown in the testing 
laboratory before he had a chance to display it to his own undoing 
in actual flight. Says Dr. Louis K. Guggenheim, of St. Louis, 
writing in The Intersiate Medical Journal (St. Louis, October) 
on ‘Aviation and Otology”’: 


“There is no doubt at all that hundreds of the fatalities 
among aviators have been directly due to an-imperfeet balance 
apparatus. . . . Since birdmen have been in existence, the 
number of deaths has been horrifying; and only in a certain 
number of instances could the fatality be attributed to any 
definite thing, such as defective engine, defective frame, ete.; 
in, many eases the accident remained inexplicable. Those who 
are working with the vestibular apparatus now feel that the 
unexplained fatalities were probably due to some abnormality 
of the aviator’s own balance apparatus. 

‘‘Balance depends normally upon (1) the vestibular apparatus, 
the most important part of which is represented by the kinetic- 
static labyrinth; (2) the visual apparatus; and (3) kinesthetic 
or musele sense. It is astonishing how beautifully we manage 
to get along, under ordinary circumstances, when in possession of 
but two of these three legs. The blind man can walk with fair 
ease. The loss of muscle sense in certain neuropathic conditions 
does not make it impossible for the individual to go about; the 
balance apparatus of the internal ears may be completely de- 
stroyed without the individual even knowing it. 

**Now, when any state exists in which more than one ‘leg’ of 
the balanee tripod is thrown out of commission, even temporarily, 
trouble appears. If the blind man’s vestibular apparatus is de- 
stroyed, and he becomes dependent upon muscle sense alone for 
his balance, he finds himself most unsteady. ...... 

**So we see that when an individual enters a field in which he 
may at any moment be robbed of one or more of his balance 
‘legs,’ we must be certain that he has intact the most important 
‘leg,’ namely the vestibular apparatus. 

‘“*When an aviator ascends into the clouds his eyesight is 
no longer of any service, as far as balancing is concerned; as 
soou'as he leaves the earth his muscle sense is of little help, so 
we must be absolutely certain that every man who enters the 
aviation service has a perfect vestibular apparatus.’ 

**Beeause of the tremendous importance of the aural balance 
apparatus in aviation the War Department has placed neuro- 
otologists in complete control of the examining boards. If the 
tests show a perfect vestibular apparatus and the remaining 
physical examination is satisfactory, the applicant is accepted. 
If the tests show a defective vestibular apparatus the applicant 
4 

‘Human psychology is here as interesting as ever. Patriotic 
young men handle truth in a reckless manner in their efforts to 
‘make good’ at the examination. When asked about seasickness, 
many of them emphatically deny ever having suffered an attack, 
feeling that any admission to the contrary would show a ‘fatal’ 
weakness. They little know that never having been seasick, 
under conditions favorable for the production of that state, is 
highly suggestive of defective labyrinths; seasickness having 
been proved by Barany to be a direct result of the unusual 
movement of endolymph in normal labyrinths. Applicants 
also try to compensate for the normal past-pointing by pulling 
the arm to the right or left of where they believe the finger 
to be, not knowing that the absence of past-pointing after 
turning is a serious thing, and means that they are ‘out.’ 

“This interference with the test results from word being 
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passed from man to man concerning what is going to happen at 
the examination. Nausea and ‘vomiting -resulting from irrits. 
tion of the tenth nucleus is also perfectly physiologic jf 
turning is carried on too long; many of the applicants ay 


‘ashamed of such a weakness and loudly disclaim their abjlip 


to feel any such thing as nausea until—! 

“The examiners know all these little things and explain » 
any applicant who tries to ‘start something’ that it pays to }y 
just natural and follow the impulse of the moment.” 





DEMOCRACY DEPENDENT ON TUNGSTRy 


VERY AGE has had its ‘‘key” substance, on the exis. 

tence of which its civilization has in some measyp 

depended. In the stone age the tribe that found th 
best flint-deposits had the upper hand until some other tril 
discovered bronze. Bronze as a ‘‘key-metal” was displaced }y 
steel, which in turn gave place to lead when the bullet won over 
the sword. Still later, Copper became the key, because jj 
made possible fhe invention of the pereussion-cap. What i 
our ‘“‘key-metal’”’ to-day? ‘‘Tungsten,” answers Dr. Colin G 
Fink, president of the American Electrochemical Society; ani 
he gives his reasons in an article contributed to Metallurgica 
and Chemical Engineering (New_York, September 15). Says 
Dr. Fink: 

“Most of the elements of the modern breech-loading ani 
magazine rifle were known at an early period, but they remained 
undeveloped for lack of means to do minutely accurate work. 
Tool-development is a parallel phenomenon. Some essential 
properties of tungsten steels have been known for over fift 
years—self-hardening steel tools were invented by Rober 
Mushet between 1860 and 1870. Not until the Paris Expos- 
tion of 1900, however, did the modern era in tool steel begin; 


then Taylor first exhibited to the astonished gaze of incredulous 


machinists the spectacle of a tool cutting so fast and deep that 
it delivered chips at a blue heat and in amazing quantities 
Since that time the introduction of modern scientific shop 
management has been going on apace, wholly made possible by 
the use of these high-speed tools eutting four times as much 
metal as the best of the older carbon. steels. Whereas, in the 
wars of the past, copper, tin, and lead were, next to steel, th 
most important ‘martial metals,’ to-day tungsten alloyed as 
high-speed steel is the dominating factor. To deprive a nation 
of tungsten is to cripple its military power in time of war, and 
its industrial power in time of peace. Without high-speed 
steels, machine tools could not be produced nor operated in 
sufficient quantity to make the ‘seventy-five’ and its thousands 
of shells, the rifle, and machine gun and its millions of cartridges 
nor could automobiles, farm machinery, ships, or engines be 
replenished after the sword has been happily sheathed.” 


Germany, Dr. Fink goes on to tell us, was the only nation 
which properly appraised this situation in 1914. At that time 
she had a practical monopoly of the world’s tungsten produ 
tion. The mines of Burma, in English territory, were ¢col- 
trolled and operated by Germans and the ore shipped to Ger 
many for treatment. Even the Cornish tungsten ore was 
shipped to Germany for refining and then sold back to England. 


He goes on: 


‘*At the outbreak of the war tungsten output actually declined 
as the German-tontrolled mines stopt producing, and it was 
not until the middle of 1915, after a year’s hostilities, that 
England finally awoke to the importance of the situation by 
noting that no more tools were to be had. 

“Then occurred a violent speculative rise in price accompaly- 
ing insistent demands of the war-boards for more materials 
When England at last realizes the need of a thing she goes after 
it, and the result to-day is that out of a total of 19,000 metre 
tons of tungsten concentrates produced in 1916, England ¢ot- 
trolled and acquired 13,000 tons, or over two-thirds of the 
world’s supply. Fortunately, the United States produced nearly 
7,000 tons of the best and purest of these concentrates in 191, 
which is an earnest of our own possibilities; but it is importall 
that these matters be well borne in mind and _ provided for 
against the time of necessity. 

‘It may some day well be said that tungsten made democra 
possible,”’ 
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THE PLACE OF 


E MAY LAUGH who know not the agony of the 
soldier’s soul; but are we more than children in 
doing so? “If you stood in a casualty clearing-station 
for two or three hours after a battle, you would not smile,” says 
Mr. Harold Begbie. ‘‘You might break down and weep, or 
you might go mad; but you 


HUMOR IN WAR 


of Fear (Ypres), to purge the soul of ragtime and flappers. No 
man is of any use as an officer till he has feared. You've got to 
look fear right in the eyes, seriously, steadily, quaking like hell 
in your own heart, before you are any good in the trenches.” 


Mr. Begbie, who in later years has become something of a 
Puritan, thinks that the frivol- 





would find it physically be- 
yond your power to smile.” 
He is led to such reflection, he 
tls us, by the 
young English gunner who 
came to London on leave and 
yas appalled by the levity of 
**Tmagine the 


words of a 


those at home. 
feelings of men in the trenches 
hen they come home to find 
ws laughing and jesting about 
the war, or when the illustrated 
filled 
them 
Of course 


mapers from London 
wih war-humor reach 
in their dugouts.”’ 
we know nothing about war, 
and our levity is condoned on 
this score. The 
dared to Mr. Begbie that we 
shall know nothing of what a 
battle is like until peace is de- 
dared. Newspaper correspon- 
that 
one. 


officer de- 


dents and officers own 
they can 
“Only the 


bombardment, which is like an 


not describe 


men enduring a 





earthquake prolonged for days 
and weeks, and only the men 








ous atmosphere at home—be- 


sides being bad taste—is bad 
for the men preparing to go 
out. He declares: 
“Cromwell would have 
trained his armies in another 
atmosphere. The welfare of 
the Army demands a more 
serious and dignified spirit at 
home. And next, we are fight- 
ing to make an end of war, 
and not, as I heard a wit say, 


‘for political incompetence, 
commercial corruption, and 
Lady Diana Manners.’ We 


are fighting war much more 
than we are fighting the Ger- 
man people. It is a war, seen 
as the deadly enemy of man- 
kind, which has brought the 
great American nation to our 
side. The real people of En- 
gland are serious. Whatever 
may be the merits of our states- 
manship, the ethics of our 
commercial princes, and the 
war-moods of fashionable so- 
ciety, British democracy is 
fighting to a finish because it 
knows it is fighting war. And 
the only way in. which this 
spirit can be weakened, which 
otherwise must conquer, is to 








who go over the top to storm 
machine - gun entrenchments, 
tly know the character of 





THE OPTIMIST. 


TORPEDOED SEAMAN (making the.best of it at 3:45 4.M.). 


modern war.’ In the Lon- well! it was my blinkin’ mornin” watch, anyway!” 

; Y ; —The Bystander. 
don : Daily Chronicle Mr. Does the shipwrecked sailor find it quite so funny? 
Begbie gives the gunner’s 


make war seem anything but 
the malignant shape of Satan. 

‘To the ancients, who loved 
fighting and who very largely 
lived by fighting, war was a 
god, radiant and beautiful. 


* Ho, 











words to show how patheti- 
cally we are misled by hearing of jokes from the trenches: 


“Let me assure you that every man in a bombarded trench 
fears with every stretched nerve of his body. Because two or 
three of them, in a moment of nervous reaction, utter some 
casual remark or sing a verse from a barrack music-hall ditty, 
the British Army is supposed to be full of Ole Bills. Haven’t 
the people at home got enough imagination to know that the 
splendid young men who compose our modern armies loathe 
this beastly war with every ounce of their feelings? Can't they 
see that trench-jokes, of which they hear such a lot, are just 
nervous reactions? Don’t they realize that the men are suffer- 
Ing? Don’t they know that the whole thing is loathsome to 
the soul of even the very worst of men? They are living in the 
utmost degree of discomfort, exposed at any moment to death or 
mutilation, and with nothing, absolutely nothing, that the heart 
of a man craves for and knows is its human right. It makes my 
blood boil here at home to go to a theater, to take up a picture 
paper, and to hear some people talking. Wherever I go in 
ndon I encounter war-humor. I can’t move but I’m con- 
fronted by it. Every one in London seems to take the war as 
a joke, as something to laugh about. And young men training 





to be officers come to us in France in this spirit. I once heard a 
fellow say that it took more than two months, even in the City 


There are those among us who 
would make it a comic figure— 
Instead of praying to Mars, we dress war up in the 
garments of Charlie Chaplin, and grin at it. But we must hate 
war, hate it with all our heart, mind, and soul Men do not 
laugh at the thing they truly hate. To hate righteously is to 
hate with enthusiasm. 

‘“‘T am convinced that the very offensive levity which mani- 
fests itself with ever less shame and ever more effrontery in the 
pleasure center of London is due to a wholesale weakening of 
those moral restraints which are essential to the progress and_ 
to the dignity of the human race. English playfulness is a 
vastly different thing from war-humor.”’ 


a caricature. 


However much Mr. Begbie’s view makes us pause, it is not 
the whole story, and three days only elapsed before Mr. St. 
John Adcock writes to The Chronicle to say that Mr. Begbie’s 
sarried to its logical conclusion, would put an end to all 
humor—in peace as well asin war. Revising the term ‘ war— 
humor,” which Mr. Begbie finds almost too grim to contem- 
plate, his critic proposes the conjunction “‘life—humor,” and 
reminds us that ‘‘in the long run life kills more than war, for 
it ends by killing us all.” Incidentally— 


plea, 


sé 





“Tt kills some of us more mercilessly than war does, with 
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slower, longer torments to body and soul than war éan inflict, 
yet we see nothing incongruous in jesting about life. No death 
is more terrible, more really agonizing, than are many of the 
deaths that happen in the years when, without noise of guns or 
sight of visible wounds, we are fighting one another in business, 
ruining one another in fierce competition, sweating and slaugh- 
tering thousands under the noiseless but effective drum-fire of 
poverty in those slums and mean streets that Mr. Begbie has 
himself denounced. Except superficially, death in war is not 
more horrible than death in peace, it is only more obviously 
horrible. 

**Most of us would sooner be blown instantly to nothing by a 
shell, or sit out a week’s harrowing bombardment, than die 
gradually through the years of a wasting consumption. Yet 
Hood made a jest even of consumption; laughed at the lank 
visage, punned about the spare ribs, found humor in the short- 
ness of breath; and one loves and honors him the more for it, 
since he was dying of consumption himself. If he had taken it 
quite seriously, and made every one around him miserable by 
insisting on their also taking it so, he would not have won our 
admiration and stood. as he stands, one of the dearest and most 
heroic figures in our literature. 

“Certainly, no man sitting in safety at home can with decency 
make jokes about the trenches, but the more the men who are 
there, or have been there, can do so, the better for themselves 











found sitting alone in the dark outside shaking as if in an 
On the second occasion he was crying like a child—ery; 
wretchedly that his nervous weakness could so master him 
But he wouldn’t hear of being excused and letting a substitut, 
finish his part for him. He resolutely pulled himself together 
and when his cue came he was ready in the wings to go on again 
and do his share of the fun-making with the jolliest irresponsible 
gusto, and not a man among the happy, laughing audience had 
his pleasure marred by so much as a suspicion of what had bee 
happening behind the scenes. ? 
“Whenever I think of him, the: thought of that Trishman 
warms the heart of me. Wasn’t there more of kindness of 
unselfishness, of heroism, even of seriousness, in his way of 
taking the war than if he had treated it as a subject for undiluted 


97? 


gravity? 





A “LEG-UP” FOR DANCERS 


WHOLE KETTLE of simmering reflections in th 
editorial mind of the Boston Transcript has heey 
brought to the boiling-point by a recent report from 

Russia on the subject of ballet-dancers. These performers, x 
comes the word from Petrograd, ‘‘have been accorded by the 
new Government permission to enter the learned professions” 
The first shock of the news sets the writer to 











**S’POSE WE'LL AVE TO STOP BEHIND AND TIDY ALL THIS UP WHEN IT’S OVER, BERT.”’ 
—Bairnsfather in The Bystander (London). 


and for the rest of us. It is still as true as it was when Shake- 
speare said it, that the merry heart goes all the day, but the sad 
soon tires. No man ever died of laughter, as a matter of fact, 
but plenty have died for the lack of it. If the Germans had 
some humor they would be less brutal, and they would not 
have written that ‘Hymn of Hate’ which has been a source 
of such joy to our own fighting men.” 


Mr. Adcock finishes with a story to show that it is better 


both here and ‘‘out there’ not to wear our hearts upon our 


sleeves. The incident he records happened a little over a year 


ago somewhere behind the line: 


**An Irish soldier was there recovering in a convalescent 
eamp. He had been slightly wounded, and was suffering badly 
from shell-shock, which, for a time, made a nervous wreck of 
him. Late in the autumn there was talk of arranging entertain- 
ments for Christmas, and this man, who, before the war, was a 
popular Dublin comedian, volunteered to get up a proper 
Christmas pantomime. He extemporized a stage ina Y. M.C. A. 
hut, painted the scenery, wrote the pantomime, which was full of 
frivolous war-allusions, and was not only his own stage manager, 
but himself acted a leading part in the extravaganza. 

**On the first night of the show, when the seats were crammed 
with wounded soldiers and soldiers from other parts of the vast 
camp, either newly returned from the trenches or shortly going 
up into them, and while the hut was echoing with continuous 
roars of laughter—twice that Irishman was missed by those 
who were helping him in the management, and each time he was 








wondering if Russian ballet-dancers have for 
generations been clamoring at the gates of 
Turning the matter 
over, however, it finally comes straight in 
his mind: 


the learned professions. 


*‘These professions, according to the best 
definition, are the law, divinity, and medi- 
cine, toward not one of which, if the truth 
be told, does ballet-dancing seem to slant, 
It is quite possible, however, that a male 
member of the ballet—or, since the law has 
been opened to women, even a female mem- 
ber—might have an ambition to become a 
lawyer, and the same may be said of medicine, 
And since we have seen Rev. Mr. Sunday 
in action, it is even conceivable that a de- 
gree of excellence in the ballet might be 
an advantage, other things being equal, to 
one who proposed to take up the career of an 
evangelist. Yet even with the fullest account 
taken of modern and athletic tendencies in 
the learned professions, the announcement 
from Petrograd still piques curiosity. 

‘The answer, however, is plain enough. 
The prohibition which has been removed by 
the new Russian Government is in reality one 
against education for the learned professions. It is essen- 
tially medieval. It exists, in fancy, in no other country, unless 
it may be Japan. In Russia the learned professions have 
in the past been made an adjunct of the imperial power through 
their restriction to classes whose devotion to the throne was 
known or assumed. In effect, a priest, a lawyer, ora doctor 
was supposed to be a faithful servant of the Czar; and a dancer, 
of course, whose social principles might be extremely disturbing, 
had no rights which a faithful servant of the Czar could be 
expected to respect. It is a sign of Russia’s sudden emergence 
from medievalism that even dancers are now permitted to 
qualify themselves for the learned professions. 

“In a general way, it is also a sign of the improvement in the 
professional dancer’s position the world over. This has been 
one of the most remarkable developments of modern times. A 
so-called material age, a time when, we are told, the practical 
idea triumphs over all else, has discovered that the dance 1s 4 
form of art which can not only amuse but can teach the world. 
A deep and even spiritual signification has been found in the 
ballet. Various forms of the dance take on a public importance, 
for love of country is taught in our parks in summer by pageatt- 
dances of children. The dance is intimately allied with musi, 
with the drama; people may almost be said to dance, nowadays, 
as David did, before the Lord with all their might. The growth 
of the dance in public honor has been so great that in this part 
of the world we might even expect to see members of the learned 
professions abandoning their honorable careers to enter It, i 
stead of, as in Russia, the dancers leaving the stage to enter the 
more erudite occupations.” 
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WHAT IS THe GARY SYSTEM? 


TUDY, WORK, PLAY would seem to be a rational slogan 
S« almost any scheme of education, but when you name 

such a scheme ‘‘Gary”’ it succeeds in raising riots in 
some sections of New York. The people of these riotous sec- 
tions, according to the New York Times, know so little about 
the Gary system that ‘“‘they rarely attack any of its essential 
atures and do practically all their talking about its imaginary 
characteristics, or about details of its operation here, which, if 
they really are objectionable, can be remedied without in any 
om affecting the principle of ‘study, work, play.’’’ The name 
isl, “Gary,” has been the red rag to cause much of the offend- 
ing, because political interests found it easy to impute the 
influence of “Rockefeller” thus masquerading. Miss Ida Tar- 
ill, who has been one of the best informed critics of the Standard 
gil Company, points out in the New York Evening Post the 
absurdity of trying to discredit the Gary system by such a tag. 
inidentally she gives a succinct account of what the system is 
wdalso its migratory impulses: 
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thing, why is it not good for all the children daily instead of a 
driblet a week for the few in the two higher grades? 

“If physical exercise is good, why not give it interest and 
relish instead of opening the windows and leading the youngsters 
through five minutes of puppet Swedish drill? If play is good, 
why not have a certain amount of system and team work in the 
play? And if auditorium exercises, rhetoricals, are good, why 
not give them a practical bearing on life and information instead 
of leaving them an ornamental feature of the end of the school- 
week? 

“Tn all this Wirt simply followed every recognized authority 
since Froebel. The things which Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, was con- 
demning in his addresses on American public schools—the grind- 
ing out of ‘educated’ youngsters as a standard factory product, 
like wire nails or bricks—Wirt was planning to do away with. 
The things which John Dewey was pointing out as the rights 
of the growing child Wirt was planning to supply, as far as he 
could, through the medium of the public school. 

**But his plan had also an important economic bearing. It 
about doubled the capacity of a school building, and kept all 
parts of the school equipment in use throughout the day. It 
thus avoided the thing commercial business calls peak-loading, 
and greatly augmented the usefulness of costly public properties. 








“Ten years ago, when Gary was 
uilding, those in charge of the 
wn looked about for a superin- 
yadent for the schools. They were 
werred to Mr. Wirt as a man of 
yw and progressive ideas. Mr. 
Wirt accepted the invitation on 
mdition he be allowed freedom 
, developing the school system. 
He was given it, and he soon 
dowed what his work-study-play 
ghool idea could do for children. 
Swedily the news of what he was 
joing spread up and down the coun- 
iy. Gary soon became a sort of 
Mekka for educators of open minds, 
wd naturally enough the system 
gan to be called by the name of 
the town, not by that of the man 
rho had done the work. 
“The enthusiasm spread to New 
York City, and experiments with 
thesystem began. Mr. Wirt came 
u finally, as I remember, to super- eae Ae 
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intend them. Of course, there 
vere those who vigorously opposed 
the new ideas. That was to be 
apected. Educators interested in 
New York schools began to study 
the question. Among them was a 
goup connected with the Rockefeller Educational Foundation. 
They made a careful investigation, but have not yet rendered 
their report on the Gary system. 

“And what has happened? Cries arise that an effort is being 
made to Rockefellerize the schools. That it is a system of 
training accidentally called by the name of the steel town where 
it happened to be developed most perfectly, introduced some 
three years ago into the public schools of New York, and only 
lst year investigated by a group of disinterested and thoroughly 
competent educators who happened to be employed by a bureau 
founded by Mr. Rockefeller, is set down as a deliberate attempt 
to sell the schools of New York City to Rockefeller and the 
Steel Corporation. Does it not sound like a jingle from ‘Mother 
Goose’ or a chapter from ‘Alice in Wonderland’ ?” 


THE 


The working-day under the Gary system, as expounded by 
Harry Estey Dounce, in the New York Sun, is arranged on the 
principle that the limit of concentration on any one object of 
attention is small even in the adult; and ‘‘the child is known 
to reach this limit of attention much soonér’’: 


“He is, moreover (in Wirt’s own words), a bundle of squirm 
and wriggle; to compel him to sit still under classroom discipline 
for several hours at a stretch is working a perfectly genuine 
hardship on him. 

“Why, then—was Wirt’s reasoning—if text-book lessons are 
4 good thing, why not keep child and teacher fresh for them 
by breaking up the school-day? If craftsmanship is a good 





VEGETABLES DRIVE OUT THE 


FLOWERS. 


The edge of war humor that grates on the stay-at-homes. 


—Delaw in La Baionnette (Paris). 


‘*Wirt arrived at this by a mechanical change in the school-day 
schedule. He divided the body of pupils into two equal parts, 
a vertical division through all grades. In technical Gary plan 
literature you will find them called the X school and the Y 
school. 

‘“‘ During the hours when cne of these divisions is in the class- 
rooms the other, split up, is rotating through the shops, the 
science rooms, the drawing-rooms, the auditoriums, the play- 
ground. At the end of a given period they exchange. 

‘‘Roughly speaking, in New York’s Gary schools there are 
two daily shifts, one in the morning, the other after lunch. 
That is the whole mechanism of the Gary plan, and it adds 
only one hour to the orthodox school day. 

‘It must not be inferred that half the child’s time is devoted 
to text-book work and half to the other activities, or that the 
children of one division get their heavy mental work after noon, 
when their minds are less alert than in the morning. The 
working schedule of a Gary school is a little hard to diagram; 
it varies somewhat with the problem of the particular school and 
neighborhood—an adaptability impossible under the old system. 
But were you to visit one of the schools you would find things 
arranged so that both shifts get their most exacting academic 
studies in the forenoon, their easier ones after lunch.” 


Such, indeed, is the Gary plan where it is thoroughly estab- 
lished in its home town. According to William McAndrew, for 
years principal of the Irving High School for Girls, and at present 
a member of the Board of Superintendents of the New York 
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Schools, the plan never has been consistently applied in any 
New York school. Before making any changes the represen- 
tatives of the New York School Board went on an exploring 
trip to Cincinnati, Gary, Chicago, Milwaukee, Cleveland, and 
Schenectady, and made a choice suitable to their own needs 
from the ‘“‘cooperative plan” of Cincinnati and the “‘hand- 
work” of Gary. Not New York alone, but nearly every school 
in the country, he declares in the New York Times, has. needed 
emancipation from the system ‘“‘built upon a model developed 
in the English atmosphere of Queen Anne’s court, and imported 


Gary League,” one of whose publig&tions thus criticizes the diyi. 


sion of labor that gives children more than one teacher: 


“The special rooms for music, drawing, nature study, ep 
and the desire to reduce the number of teachers, render necetear, 
the employment of special teachers for each subject, and 4 
is the case in high schools, the specialists ride their hobbies. It 
is no longer possible for the teacher to mother her pupils t 
know each child’s needs in every subject, and to cut the tim: 
for music and drawing one day if necessary to emphasize reading 
writing, or arithmetic. The class leaves her room at the ¢lgs, 
of the period and goes to the music, to the drawing, or to th: 

nature-study teacher. The per- 





Copyrighted by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
POLICE INTERFERENCE 
One of the Bronx district riots where the Gary system raises objections. 





IN A NEW YORK SCHOOL-RIOT. 


sonal jnfluence of the teacher 
upon her children is lessened.” 

Another objection is that the 
“‘double-shift’’ reduces the schoo! 
to the level of the “‘steel-milj”: 


“The double shift compels 
some children to do their mena} 
work in the late afternoon, . . 
when they are physically tired 
from play or have been bored by 
tedious auditorium exercises 
The school day is lengthened tp 
six hours in order to operate 
the double shift. The auditor. 
ium is used each hour, and » 
is the playground. By putting 
one-sixth of the school in each 
throughout the day the entir 
school passes through the audi- 
torium and playground, inereas. 
ing the capacity of the school 
plant by one-third. 

“But it has not been demon- 
strated that it is a good thing 
to use the playground and th 
auditorium every hour of the 
day, nor that they should k 
used at each period by exact! 
one-sixth of the children in th 
school irrespective of the number 
of children crowded into th 
building. But that is exactly 
what the Gary makeshift plan 
undertakes to do. Pupils are 
used as monitors on the play- 
ground and in the auditorium, 











to America in the form of books and schoolmasters long ago, 
before there was any study of the capacities of children, their 
natural instincts or abilities.” Speaking of what New York has 
attempted, he says: 


“The new model—what you eall the Gary system—is the 
attempt to bring our schools here up to the point reached 
by the most advanced school organizations throughout the 
country. 

“Tt is not a ‘Gary system.’ It is a new school-program, un- 
congealed, refusing to be called a ‘system’ at all, but endeavoring 
to give the school children of New York . . . more chance to 
work with their hands, more opportunity to develop physically, 
more provision for learning of and discussing the actual world 
of to-day. 

“For this we are giving the boys and girls, in the last four 
years of the elementary schools, more work with real things, 
more discussion of current history, enlivened with moving 
pictures, dramatic representations, actual experiments in science, 
such as have heretofore been confined to high schools and colleges, 
to which the bulk of our children never go. 

“This isan advance which the private schools, the pay schools, 
have made ahead of us. In opposition to the new model in 
the public elementary school it is sometimes said that our intro- 
duction of shop work ‘turns the children into factory hands.’ 
On the contrary, it gives to the children whose parents can not 
afford to send them to private schools the very advantages of 
handwork that the parents of wealthy children demand and 
pay for.” 


Opposition to the new system has developed into an “ Anti- 





and as helpers of other children; 
but this plan has not demonstrated its value—it is used to r 
duce the number of teachers employed. 

“‘Altho the school day is lengthened by one hour, the use of 
the playground and the auditorium one period a day by ever 
child at school actually shortens the day. A fifty-minute play 
period from 2:20. to 3:10 p.m., followed by a fifty-minute aud- 
torium period from 3:10 to all intents and purposes reduces 
the actual school day to from nine in the morning until 2:20 in 
the afternoon. Actually two-thirds of the school is thus pu! 
upon a shortened day. One-third have the auditorium ani 
play periods the last two periods in the afternoon, and anothe 
third have them the first periods in the morning. 

“Tt has not been demonstrated yet that the plan of having 
twelve classes in an auditorium at one time and ten or twelve 
other classes on the playground at one time is a good thing 
It has not been proved that it is well to have departmentil 
teaching of subjects by special teachers or to use pupils # 
monitors or teachers’ assistants.” 

In a letter to The Fimes by Mrs. Carlyle M. Keyes, one 
a party to investigate the ‘‘real cause of the riots,” it is stated 


‘“‘We also went to a street meeting which was being held by 
the mothers and pupils. In every case it was a political reas) 
that was given for the dislike of the Gary system. Most¢ 
the parents were misinformed as to the real aims of the systel, 
and, after listening to the people for a while, we found ourselves 
talking to them about the truth of the matter. Naturally," 
did not succeed in changing their views, because we had only! 
few moments to talk; but I think we may have given tl 
mothers and children a little clearer idea of what was reill 
being done for their good.” 
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TENNYSON’S LOST VOGUE 


ILL TENNYSON COME BACK? The question is 
not so inappropriate in a time when almost every 
supposedly settled doctrine or reputation is thrown 
into the crucible to see if it has metal good enough for the 
fery test of to-day. Twenty-five years ago, on October 6, 1892, 
the great laureate died; and since that time, as Mr. F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw points out in the 
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the veil, he will live as long as there are men who have souls 
to aspire or hearts to grieve. ...... 

“Tennyson owed his ascendency in part to the exquisite music 
of his verse, in part to the representative character of his thought, 
in part to the sensibility of his emotion. There have been few 
more perfect masters of English prosody, few whose diction 
is more unfailingly felicitous, few whose standard of technical 
excellence is so high. One searches his work in vain for a false 
quantity or a defective assonance, and the only imperfect rime 

that occurs to the memory of 





Iondon Spectator, he has been 


the present writer is the ‘hun- 
dred’ in the ‘Charge of the 





‘6 


regarded with ‘‘comparative 
neglect and indifference.” On 
theother hand, Mr. Hearnshaw 
gts us questioning if, ‘‘as was 
the case With Byron, whose 
fate was very similar to his 
own, there is likely to be a 
Temmysonian revival in the 
future.” We read: 

“There can be no doubt that 
at the time of his death he had 
st touch with the world. He 
yasold and weary; the cour- 
weof ‘Ulysses’ and the con- 








Light Brigade,’ which is un- 
equally yoked with ‘blun- 
dered,’ ‘thundered,’ ‘sundered,’ 
and ‘wondered.’ As a writer 
of blank verse none, save 
Milton only, can compare with 
him. Many of his phrases 
impress themselves inefface- 
ably upon the mind, and 
constantly recur to the con- 
sciousness like the strains 
of haunting melody — such 
phrases as the splendid ono- 
matoposic lines: 


The moan of doves in immemorial 








rmained invincibly aristo- 





ident optimism of ‘Locksley Pe gy of innumerable 
fall’ had given place to the bees. 

apprehension of ‘ Locksley Hall 

Sixty Years After’ and the THE PRINCE OF WALES'S CREST, But splendor of phraseology 
doom of Despair. Un + Ope Whose motto must go into the scrap-heap along with the family alone would | not have _ 
teome wholly democratic he name of Wettin, and other objectionable things German. Tennyson his primacy... . 


It was the content of his 








qatic. Among a people rapidly 
irfting toward Socialism he 
dung to the principles of mid-Victorian Individualism. From the 
lewcosmopolitanism he held aloof, firm in his patriotism and his 
insularity. Even the philosophic and religious conflict in which 
he had played so prominent and noble a part was moving 
away from the fields with which he was familiar, and was being 
carried into regions unrealized by his imagination. The battle 
wainst materialism and agnosticism in which he had valiantly 
fought had been won; the new struggle, for which his weapons 
were not fitted, was being joined on the unfamiliar grounds of 
peudo-spiritualism, superstition, charlatanism, and religious 
imposture. 'Tennyson,-in short, was so emphatically: the poet 
of the Victorian era that the passing of that era with its transi- 
tional doubts and its ephemeral perplexities rendered much of 
lis didactic poetry obsolete. Men had ceased to feel the weight 
o the particular burdens from which he had sought to deliver 
them. As to his epic and descriptive verse, changed literary 
fishion had already begun to turn popular taste away from the 
fawless metrical forms of which Tennyson was the supreme 
ponent to the shapeless and cacophonous impressionism which 
taims to be the authentic Georgian poetry.” 


Improbable, so it seems to this writer, will it be that Tennyson 
should regain, his one-time vogue. Yet he believes that this 
Vietorian poet will receive enduring recognition: 


“He will survive, first, as a permanent memorial of the age 
vhose dominant intellectual and moral characteristics he so 
perfectly depicted. No historian of nineteenth-century thought 
will be able to ignore him, for, as Jowett once said to him, his 
poetry has in it ‘an element of philosbphy more to be considered 
than any regular philosophy in England.’ He will survive, 
secondly, as the writer of some of the most exquisite lyrics in 
the language. Such verse as the four stanzas of ‘Tears, Idle 
Tears,’ will be found in all treasuries of song as long as knowledge 
of the English language continues upon the earth. He will 
survive, finally and preeminently, for his religious quality. For 
tho it is true that he dealt with doubts that were transient, and 
with perplexities that were peculiar to the circumstances of his 
own day, yet he stood forth before all others as the champion 
and exponent of the resolute and unchanging ‘will to believe.’ 
He felt the necessity, old as humanity, of faith in a deity with 
Whom man can hold communion. He felt the need, old as 
death, of hope of a spirit-world where nothing loving or beloved 
lost. Because he gave expression to man’s passionate deter- 
mination not to let God go, and not to surrender the blest 
alticipation of reunion with those who have passed beyond 





poems, as well as their form, 
that appealed to the culti- 
vated public. Tennyson more than any other writer of his day 
interpreted the Victorian age to itself.” 





TO DEGERMANIZE THE WALES MOTTO 


PHILOLOGICAL PROBLEM has thrust itself upon 

the British royal family over the question of the motto 

worn by the Prince of Wales. Since King George 
discarded his family name of Wettin for the English cognomen 
of Windsor, newspaper letter-writers have been restive over 
the ‘‘Ich Dien” of the Prince’s crest. One of these, W. Llewelyn 
Williams, asks ‘‘whether the heir to the proudest throne in the 
world should still use a German motto, or whether it would 
not be more consonant with our national dignity to substitute 
one more racy of the soil.’’ Some writers hav’. ‘ipt in the 
explanation that the Prince’s motto is really Wels ¢ only its 
form, ‘‘eich dyn,” got somehow Germanized. Mr. Williams 
says in the London Times that such a suggestion was “‘jocu- 
larly made for the first time by Lewis Morris (the great- 
grandfather of the poet) in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and was never meant to be taken seriously.”” Welsh- 
men, at least, now seem to be taking the question itself 
seriously, for Mr.. J. Gwenogvryn Evans interjects in the 
same paper: 

‘*‘Str—May I be allowed to raise an emphatic protest against 
the mistaken ardor of certain Welshmen to have ‘eich dyn’ 
inscribed on the plumes of the Prince of Wales? I do so for 
two reasons: (1) ‘Eich’ is not a Welsh form, tho now in common 
use in Welsh newspapers. This word was invented and intro- 
duced by William Salesbury in the time of Queen Elizabeth, 
but it did not get into general use ti!l a couple of centuries later. 
And even now it is never heard among those who speak Welsh 
naturally. The true form is ych, older ich. (2) In the ‘Brut 
of the Princes’ the word ‘dyn’ is not used in connection with any 
Prince of Wales or-in Wales, but means always an ordinary 
individual of the commonalty. Every prince was a vir, gur, 
hero. Granting that King Edward presented his eldest son 
to Welshmen at Carnarvon Castle, it is certain that he 
could not have used ‘eich dyn’—it was an impossible form at 
that time.” 
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LAYING UP RICHES IN WAR-TIME 


EAPING UP TREASURES upon earth is one of the 
phases of the times that affects the world in general 
unfavorably. In Germany, Russia, France, the United 
States, and Canada, says The Christian Guardian (Toronto), the 
same undesirable phenomenon occurs, and “‘ wherever it occurs 
Other 
countries, such as those that have remained neutral, tho un- 


it gives rise to deep and wide-spread dissatisfaction.” 


of the war, but they have come from men who told them jn 
sorrow and shame that Canadians and Englishmen should sink 

1 eee 
‘‘And more than that, even the worldly wisdom which foresees 
the danger of any struggle between wealth and massed and 
ballot-holding poverty can not but deplore the fact that at 
such a time in the world’s history wealth should be found wanting 
in patriotism. The very existence of great fortunes depends 
upon social solidarity, and if the rift between the classes and 
the masses widens sufficiently it is certain to swallow up many 
privileges which wealth has hitherto regarded as sacred. If 
wealth ceases to be patriotic it ceases to have any 











THIMBLES AND OLD SILVER FOR WAR. 








Contributions to the “‘ thimble fund "’ of Cincinnati to aid soldiers blinded in war. 


reason for its existence. If it has a right to exist 
at all it has a right to exist that it may serve the 
state, and the right to exist for its own sake will 
receive scant recognition in these days. 

“And there is a feeling abroad in the world that 
not a little of its wealth is of the predatory type, 
which lives not to serve the people, but to prey 
upon them. In this belief lies revolution, and yet 
any one familiar with the sentiment of the people 
knows that the belief is wide-spread, and the alarm- 
ing increase in the cost of the necessaries of life 
has intensified it beyond any point ever before 
reached.” 


The average man has only hazy ideas how to 
remedy the evils from which he suffers, it is 
pointed out, but he has very strong convictions 
that there is aremedy somewhere. For one thing, 
it should be emphasized that there is growing up 
‘‘an amazing mass of corporate opinion that the 
the 


the necessities of life to private management, and 


public can not afford to entrust control of 
the plea that private management is more eco- 
nomical than public management will fail in the 
presence of undeniable exploitation of the public 


in times like this.””, The Guardian concludes: 


“The only way to permanent wealth lies in 
the Christian highway of service, and when priv- 
ate greed forgets the other fellow it signs its own 
death-warrant. The world’s resources must be 








named here, readily occur as within the same sphere of con- 
demnation, **r to this fact is charged the distressing plight m 
which they now find themselves. ‘‘Every instinct of patriotism, 
every striving of humanity, every teaching of the Christian-law 
of service,’ continues this critic, ‘unite to condemn the amassing 
of wealth at such a time as this,”’ for it is felt that ‘‘it is nothing 
less than indecent for a small fraction of the people to heap 
up wealth while the rank and file of the nation are sacrificing 
home and financial prospects, health and efficiency, and even 
life itself, for the cause of freedom and the defense of country.” 
This is how The Guardian looks at those who get rich in war- 
times: 


‘Nero fiddling while Rome burned was a far less odious figure 
than the man of to-day who, while the whole civilized world 
is threatened with destruction, looks on with internal delight 
that this great world-confiagration is helping to swell his already 
swollen fortune. And while our lads are facing the deadly gas, 
the whistling bullet, and the shrieking shell, and our casualty 
lists run into the thousands every month, this man, untouched 
by it all, unctuously rubs his hands and thanks God for the 
profit which it means to him. If this be patriotism, God save 
us from it. Better far to come out of the war maimed or blind 
in body, or with fortune clean spent in the heroic effort to free 
the world, than to come through it with a whole skin and a 
fortune greatly increased. 

“‘Stories have come to us again and again of men who have 
made hundreds of thousands and even millions of dollars out 


used for the many, not for the few, and the only 
civilization which can be permanent must recognize this fact. 
Civilization rests upon brotherhood.” 





CINCINNATI’S “THIMBLE FUND”—An auction sale was 
once held by an unsentimental couple to dispose of their useless 
and superfluous wedding-presents. This was before the war. 
They would find a suggestion now in the example of Cincinnati 
women who have begun to collect precious metals which, when 
melted down, will be sold for the benefit of a fund to aid soldiers 
of the Allies who have become blind. Silverware already 
donated by jewelers has netted nearly $2,000. <A chest of 
silver, the gift of one individual, is expected to realize several 
hundred. The experience of Cincinnati, detailed in the daily 
press, may contain a suggestion for many other places: 


“In this collection may be found silver thimbles, from which 
the fund takes its name, tableware, vases, watches, rings, 
spectacles, opera-glasses, and other metallic articles valuable for 
the metal they contain. 

“Among the hundreds of pieces of metal are several pounds 
of small flat pieces of lead. ‘Lead is a very valuable metal,’ 
says a member of the committee. ‘When we asked the women 
for lead, the response was surprizing. We did not know where 
all of these pieces of lead were coming from until one woman 
told:us. They were taking the weights from the tails of coats 
they had discarded.’ 

“‘The collection, which demonstrates the patriotism of women 
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in a unique way, will be sent to a refiner to be melted and sold. 
If a refiner can not be found in Cincinnati who is patriotic 
enough to do the work for nothing, the work will be done in 
Washington by the Government free of charge. 

“No money is being asked for for this fund, but old metals 
of all kinds, which may be converted into cash, are desired.” 





RELIGIOUS INDORSEMENTS OF OUR WAR 


RESIDENT WILSON’S BURDENS are doubtless such 
P that any spontaneous expression of sympathy and sup- 

port must tend to lighten them by the ‘‘cheer and assur- 
ance” such messages convey. It was with such an expression 
that the President replied to Cardinal Gibbons, who had written 
him of his efforts to ‘persuade all Americans that they can do 
the greatest good to themselves and their country by a cheerful 
and generous performance of their duty, as it is pointed out to 
them: by lawfully constituted authority.” The day after this 
letter was made public, another one was reported from Peking, 
prepared by Abu Bekr, the leading Mohammedan priest of 
North China, assuring President Wilson of the loyalty of the 
Chinese Mohammedans to the cause of the Allies, and denouncing 
the action of the German Emperor, the Sultan of Turkey, and 
other leaders. In behalf of China, the Mohammedan priest 
asks President Wilson’s ‘“‘wise guidance in its weakness” to 
enable it to ‘‘settle its domestic difficulties and bring harmony 
and comfort to the masses.’”’ His respects, as the press prints 
the dispatch, are paid to the leaders of the enemy nations in such 
way as this: 


“The German Emperor became great in his pride for conquest, 
and in the possession of a great army and navy, until he looked 
upon other rulers with the eye of envy and hatred, and he did 
not seruple to add new horrors to war, altho the use of submarines 
was forbidden by international law. 

“Tf he should, however, cease this sort of warfare and make 
peacé with other nations, God might still preserve his Gover- 
ment and others might then look upon him with favor and ask 
God to grant him mercy. In this prayer Moslems, Jews, and 
Christians might join. Now is the time when he should repent. 
Now is the fitting opportunity for expressing his regret. 

“But as for the Sultan of Turkey, in inverse proportion as he 
has wisdom, and knowledge, and power, he has not shown the 
least judgment in the direction of the affairs of his kingdom. 
The present crisis of affairs in the great world, altho it might 
strike fear among those who leve deceit and continue to use 
flattery with him, should not have dismayed him. His flatterers 
were not sincere toward God. If he would drive away these 
evil counselors, welcoming those who were sincere, the true 
lovers and patriots of religion, then, perchance, his kingdom 
would be restored to peace.” 


The Mohammedan priest is confident that the entrance of 
America into war will ‘‘result in nothing else than the destruc- 
tion of the pride of Germany.” He continues: 


“Since Mohammed the Prophet (upon him be peace!) has 
declared, ‘Tread upon the proud until he forget his pride,’ 
therefore we continue the war until they repent. But, alas! 
Some think the war will last a long time, which may God prevent! 
Surely, if the war continues this will not be in accordance with 
your noble principles of humanity. Alas! Our Chinese Republic 
has already been compelled to do what your honorable Govern- 
ment has done, but we are persuaded that our country is weak 
in its condition, and disturbed internally by matters which 
occupy its attention. 

“Now, such conditions are not in accordance with the will of the 
Creator. Very frequently our Chinese Republic is glad to 
follow the example of your noble Government, just as the 
members of the body do its head. So if you will give the word, 
we will follow. If you are patient, we will continue to be patient. 
We do not ask anything from you save the favor of using your 
influence to quench the fires of war in the world, and so you 
will secure everlasting remembrance. As God says in the 
Koran, ‘Is the reward of good anything else than lasting 
good?’ He also says: ‘Verily the mercy of God is near to those 
that are good.’ 
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“We, therefore, turn to you and hope that you will arrange 
and give us good advice for the future affairs of our Republic, 
in order that prosperity and safety and peace may come to us 
speedily.” 


In the letter of the Catholic prelate is exprest the “unwavering 
determination of loyal citizens” to stand by the President in 
“his every effort to bring success to our arms and to achieve 
those ideals of justice and humanity which compelled our 
entrance ingo the war.’’ Further: 


*‘Guided as we are by the sublime teachings of Christianity, 
we have no other course open to us but that of obedience and 
devotion to our country. Our Divine Lord tells us: ‘Render to 
Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and to God the things that 
are God’s’; and St. Paul, following the steps of his Master, says: 
‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers, for there is no 
authority but from God, and those that are, are ordained by 
God. Therefore, he who resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God, and they who resist purchase to themselves 
condemnation.’ 

‘*We wish our people to see, and we are striving to help them 
to realize, that they owe unswerving loyalty to the rulers whom 
they have elected to office, and that in doing so they are not 
acting in a slavish manner, for obedience is not an act of servility 
we pay to man, but an act of homage we pay to God. 

‘“We are working to the end that our countrymen may see 
the folly and grave disobedience of unjust and ill-tempered 
criticism of national policies. We are bending our efforts to 
point out to our fellow men that they in all probability see the 
present situation from only one angle, whereas the Government 
sees it from every view-point, and is therefore alone in the 
position to judge of the expediency of national affairs.” 





CLERICAL EXEMPTION “AN INSULT OR 
A CHALLENGE” 


7 \HEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, as we showed last week, 
are not slackers. Even tho exempted from the draft, 
along with ministers, yet they have not claimed the 

privilege. To ministers, according to Dr. Shailer Mathews, the 

exemption is either ‘‘an insult or a challenge.” 
he declares in The Biblical World (Chicago), “‘if such exemption 
implies that ministers are not as ready to serve their country 


It is an insult, 


as any other citizens, that they are slackers, or that they are 
so effeminate that they would not make good soldiers.” On 
the other hand, he points out, “‘it is a challenge if it means that 
ministers are engaged in a work so important that the Govern- 
ment is not warranted in calling them from it even for the defense 
of the nation. The interpretation to be put upon this exemp- 
tion will be determined by ministers themselves.” And Dr. 
Mathews puts it squarely up to them: 


“Tf in the present crisis they go about their work with no 
increase of labor or the spirit of sacrifice, making an excuse out 
of a holy calling, they accept the exemption as an insult to their 
ealling. 

‘*No minister has a right to be a religious slacker. 

‘*A Church in a time of war should show a sacrificial loyalty 
to man and God as great as does a nation in war. For a church- 
member to economize on the Church is to brand himself not 
only a disloyal Christian, but a disloyal citizen.. By the very 
action of the Government itself, in exempting the Church’s 
leaders, the Church in the time of war is called upon to render 
special service to its community. 

“And what is this special service? 

‘Incidentally, of course, a Church can assist in the con- 
servation campaigns, Red-Cross service at home and abroad, 
the protection of the boys in camp from evil surroundings, 
maintenance of Christian work in the camps and on the battle- 
field. It can contribute to the increasing needs of those families 
who will have suffered the death of some member. Any minister 
who does not attempt to further this mobilization of the nation’s 
resources is unworthy of his calling. 

‘‘But there is still a greater service which the Church can 
render—a service peculiarly its own. It is spiritual. We 
shall know sad days when the casualty-lists are cabled across the 
sea. We shall need religion then. 
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‘““We may see our sense of national mission and our indigna- 
tion against the brutalities of our enemy developing into 
hatred of individuals. We shall need religion then. 

‘‘We shall have moments of hesitation, doubt, it may be 
despair, as we think of our sons and brothers trained to kill 
other people, and see them actuaily engaged in the work. We 
shall need religion then. 

‘“‘We may have moments when we wonder whether God is 
really at work in his world, and whether the forces of evil have 
not got the better hand of him. We shall need religion then. 

‘‘There will come a time when the world will have to we 
readjusted and peace be reestablished—a time when our svcial 
problems will come to us in unaccustomed struggles and the 
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“The Federal Council and the leaders of the Roman Catholie 
Church have united in a petition to the Government to increase 
the number of chaplains to the regiment so that one man may 
not be compelled to exercise spiritual care over more than 1,29) 
men, which is the limit for any effective service. 

‘“‘Those who have followed the war-reports from Europe 
know that the chaplain in Europe is held in the very highest 
esteem. Some of the finest Christian men are engaged in this 
service, and they share all the hazards of the private soldier, 
They are in the trenches helping the wounded and giving eon. 
solation to the dying. The service of these men has much to 
do with the morals and the morale of the Army. 

‘The new plan would require three chaplains to the regiment, 
This would work out well, for in 
round numbers there will be one 








Catholic chaplain to each two 
Protestant chaplains, and the 
men could be divided up in this 
way and every regiment haye 
spiritual care for the men, accord- 
ing to their religious preferences, 
Under the old system, many 
Catholics had no service from a 
priest and many Protestants 
might not worship except by 
attending mass. ' 

‘Congress may be led to adopt 
a short-sighted program of 
economy with regard to this mat- 
ter, and ministerial associations 
all over the country and indi- 
viduals are urged to bring this 
matter to the attention of their 
Congressmen so that at the 
earliest possible moment there 
shall be enabling legislation 
which will provide for the spiri- 
tual needs of the enlisted men.” 





A SALVATION ARMY 
SKETCH OF RUSSIA’S SOUL— 
That we know Russia only ina 
general way and have only a 





French official photograph. 
DECORATED FOR BRAVERY. 








A priest attached to the Foreign Legion fn France gets a military award amid evident approval. 


vague understanding of her inti- 
mate self will be readily admitted 
American observers; 


by most 





but one notes with surprize that 





giving of social justice demand unaccustomed sacrifices. We 
shall need religion then. 
“‘And we need religion now, when our new epoch and our new 


trials and testings are beginning to shape themselves.” 


Has the ministry any message for to-day and to-morrow? 
he asks, questioning if our ministers are ‘‘to be leaders or mere 
markers of time’’: 


“Tf the latter, it were a thousand times better that every 
able-bodied man of them should be drafted and sent to the 
front in defense of ideals which demand a spiritual basis and 
enthusiasm to which they have refused to devote themselves. 

“Tt may be urged that such a eall to increased labor and 
sacrifice will lead ministers to work too hard, endanger their 
health, induce nervous prostration. 

“Very well. So be it. 

“‘Only a coward refuses to face tasks that involve death. 

‘*Exemption from military service means a draft into spiritual 
service, and a real man will be as ready to die from overwork 
as from an enemy’s bullet.” - 





MORE CHAPLAINS NEEDED—Regarded as a spiritual flock, 
the enlarged army-regiments are seen to be in need of more 
shepherding. Formerly our regiments of 1,200 men were given 
the mimistrations of one chaplain each; but now that the size 
of the regiment is changed to 3,600 men, there is seen a need 
of new legislation to increase the number of chaplains. Steps 
to this end have already been taken, as The Christian Century 
(Chicago) shows: 


France, Russia’s ally, is getting 
information on the Russian soul from the leader of the Salva- 
tion Army. The present informant of the Paris Journal des 
Débats is Mr. Booth Tucker, whom the London Times inter- 
viewed on his return from Petrograd. He describes the Rus- 
sians as a charming people and capable of great things, if they 
only can be guided by leaders of sound morality. The source 
of all the present trouble is to be traced to the handful of anar- 
chists who were permitted to cross the Eastern frontier when 
the Imperial Government was overthrown. At once they began 
to spread broadcast their mad ideas of liberty and absolute 
license, and Mr. Booth Tucker adds: 

“The Salvation Army Children’s Home at Petrograd was 
besieged by women propagandists who advised and urged the 
children to pay obedience to no one, neither to their mothers 
nor to their teachers, and, above all, not to the Salvation Army 
officers. College students insisted on their right to choose their 
faculty and to discharge members of it as they pleased. And 
yet, in spite of all anarchistic propaganda, the good and whole- 
some natural disposition of the people declared itself in many 
ways. At a Salvation Army meeting the regular question was 
asked: ‘Who among you desires to begin a new life?’ For 
reply half the number of persons gathered together stood up and 
walked forward to the place reserved for converts, where the) 
knelt with the simple piety of children.” 

On another occasion the meeting was made up of members of 
the Women’s Battalion of Death, of which about 1,200 were 
encamped on the outskirts of the city. The behavior and 
demeanor of these women, Mr. Booth-Tucker tells us, is beyor' 
reproach. Some of these ‘“‘handsome and vigorous” 
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are young girls who have run away from home, and he noticed 
that during the sermon not a few of them wept copiously, On 
the whole, however, Mr. Booth-Tucker confesses to amazement 
at the Russian soul which is so easily impelled to one extreme or 
the other, and says: 

“Incapable of self-government, it needs to be governed. Like 
the plebeians in Shakespeare’s play, who yell at Brutus after he 
has killed Julius Ca@sar in the cause of liberty: ‘Let him be 
Cesar!’ so the Russians ery at their improvised dictator: ‘Let 
Kerensky be Czar!’” : 





WAR-TIME RELIGION IN CANADA 


O REVIVAL OF RELIGION is noticeable in Canada 
as a result of the war. The church services are scarcely 

better attended than usual, says Dr. William T. Ellis, 
who has begun with Canada in a tour to observe the results of 
war upon the spiritual life of the nations engaged. Recruits 
are not hunting up ministers in order to talk about their souls; 
and so far as Dr. Ellis was able to learn from conversation 
with clergymen and church-workers, ‘‘there is no special interest 
in the problem of immortality among the soldiers.”” They are 
described as “‘a debonair lot, and not wearing their hearts upon 
The effect of war is, however, mainly obsery- 


” 


their sleeves.” 
able, so Dr. Ellis writes in the Boston Transcript, among the 
left-behinds, especially among the kinsfolk of the dead. We read: 


“The easualty list seems to be the tie that is binding Canada 
anew to God. For the losses of the war have reached into every 
community and into every cirele. Over and over again I was 
told that Canada did not catch the real significance of the war 
until the toll of the dead began to appear in the papers, and to be 
announced from the pulpits. 

“While I was in Winnipeg the National Council of Women 
was in session. On Sunday afternoon they held a service of 
intercession in a theater, and I attended it. The occasion was 
electric. There were no addresses. A program of printed 
prayers had been provided—prayers for the soldiers and sailors; 
for the prisoners and wounded and those who care for them; for 
victory and for a righteous peace; for the harvest and for the 
women at home. The hymns sung were all prayers. These 
women were of Canada’s best and most progressive. They 
stood for club life, and for the modern conception of their sex’s 
mission. Yet here they were, fashionably gowned (not a few in 
mourning garb), engaged in woman’s old, old function of pray- 
ing for the men whom they had sent forth to battle. After 
witnessing that service, no superficial observer could make me 
believe that the war has not sent Canada’s women and parents 
to their knees. So I was not surprized to learn of the frequency 
of special services for intercession in private homes and in- local 
churches. 

“When Lady Aikins closed that solemn session of Canada’s 
leading women, she simply said, ‘Now we shall pray for our 
gracious King and for our splendid men.’ The crowd arose, 
the pianist struck a chord, and the first stanza of the national 
anthem swelled forth. Then there followed, with a fervor 
that put many handkerchiefs to eyes, another stanza, written 
since the war began, and now sung all over Canada: 

God save Our splendid men, 
Send them safe home again; 
God save our men! 
Keep them victorious, patient, and chivalrous, 
They are so dear to us, 
God save our men! 


“That amendment to ‘God Save the King’ is one of the most 
significant side-lights upon the war. It reveals the new and 
democratic mood of the people who are giving of their best to 
the great cause. As a commentary upon President Wilson's 
address of April 2, it needs no words. In all the long years and 
generations that Britishers have been singing ‘God Save the 
King,’ it never occurred to anybody to add a prayer for the men 
who serve the King. Now it is done instinctively and fervently, 
with no thought of disloyalty to his Majesty, but only in the 
natural assumption that the welfare of the soldiers ranks equal 
with that of the King. All religious services in Canada, at least 
in the Protestant. churches, include the singing of the national 
anthem; and all, except where the strain is too great upon the 
mothers, include ‘God save our splendid men.’ Who can 
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trace all the wonderful ways in which democracy is doing its 
work in these changeful days?” 

In a letter to the New York Times Lord Aberdeen suggests 
the adoption among us of the stanza quoted above as an addi- 
tion to “‘ America.” 
some variations from the foregoing. 


His version of the Canadian stanza has 
Thus: 
God bless our splendid men, 
Send them safe home again: 
Godsave our men! 
Happy and glorious, dauntiless and chivalrous, 
» Winners of freedom. 
God save our men! 
The new note that has been put into the churches of Canada 
by the war is described by Dr. Ellis as the “ life-and-death 
interest in the front line of battle in France’’: 


“The particular occasion I cite was in St. Stephen’s Presby- 
terian Church, Winnipeg, whose pastor is ‘Ralph Connor,’ the 
novelist, now Maj. Charles W. Gordon, chaplain on service. 
The associate pastor, Rev. Dr. Charles P. Paterson, was offici- 
ating. The congregation was large, with an almost total lack 
of young men. a 

“Small wonder. For on the ‘roll of honor’ in front of the pulpit 
—and every Canadian church now displays such a flag-draped 
‘roll of honor’—were the names of 264 men of the church who 
up to the end of the year had enlisted. A revised list would 
increase the number, as well as the toll of those killed, wounded, 
and in prison. In front of this particular honor-roll is a picture 
of a soldier dying on the battle-field, with the crucified Christ 
beside him in benedietion—and that in a Presbyterian Church, 
with a predominantly Scotch membership! 

‘One reason why the proportion. of enlisted men from the 
churches is unusually high in Canada is that churchgoing young 
men, aside from:all question of ideals, can not withstand the 
pressure that comes upon them in these weekly services. | 
know of one young man, rejected from the Canadian Army 
because of varicose veins, who refuses to attend church; he 
can not stand either the appeal of the service or the looks of 
the congregation, since to them he seems fit for enlistment. No ° 
man, be he never so craven, could continue in the fellowship of a 
Canadian church and in regular attendance without offering 
himself to the colors.” 


All sorts of unexpected side-lights upon the intensity and 
sacredness of the spirit of patriotism, we are told, are to be met 
with now in Canada: 


‘*Authorities told me that there are ‘now no volunteers for 
foreign mission work, because as one mission board secretary 
put it, ‘young men who were volunteers for the missionary war 
are now where they ought to be, engaged in that other mission- 
ary enterprise to which the Allies are devoted.’ It was another 
missionary secretary in Toronto who told me that fourteen of 
the missionaries in China of his'board have left their work in 
the Orient to don his Majesty’s uniform. Most of them act as 
officers of the detachments of Chinese artizans and laborers 
who have been brought over for labor behind the lines in France. 
As men speaking the Chinese language, and acquainted with the 
ways of the natives, this service is simply invaluable. Other 
missionaries, and sons of missionaries, have gone directly into 
the military service. 

‘Despite the tremendous drain upon the resources of the 
Canadian churches made by the war, missionary contributions 
either remain as great as formerly or else have been increased. 
Evidently the stay-at-home women and older men have deep 
convictions about the importance of Christian work and institu- 
tions in this time of universal change. Likewise, the departure 
of tens of thousands of church-workers for the front has greatly 
depleted the ranks of officers and teachers in the local congre- 
gations. This, too, is met by an excess of devotion and activity 
on the part of those left behind. Even the enlistment of many 
clergymen as chaplains and officers meets with nothing but 
approval from the people. 

“While I found no signs of what is conventionally called a 
revival in the Canadian churches, there is undoubtedly manifest 
such a spirit of deep purpose and lovalty that it is a new vital- 
izing force in the religious life of the Empire. The war is a 
spiritual experience for Canada. Whether the organized 
Christian Church is equal to the unprecedented task of capital- 
izing this fervor and exaltation and resolute purpose, after the 
soldiers return, only time can tell. For one thing is sure, neither 
the nation nor the Church will ever again be the same-after this 
transforming experience.” 
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N R. WILFRID WILSON GIBSON’S 

war-poems have not been especially 
convincing, and in most of his numerous long 
narrative poems the influence of Masefield 
has been rather too apparent. But occasion- 
ally we find in his work a refreshing good- 
naturedness and a fantastic humor. These 
qualities in ‘‘Mabel’’ justify our quota- 
tion of it from his ‘Collected Poems” 
(Maemillan). 


MABEL 


By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


When Nigger Dick and Hell-for-Women slouched 
Into the tap-room of the “Duck and De’il,”’ 

The three Dalmatian pups slunk in at heel 

And down among the slushy sawdust crouched; 
But Mabel would not leave the windy street 

For any gaudy tavern’s reek and heat— 

Not she! for Mabel was no spotted dog 

To crawl among the steaming muddy feet 
Beneath a bench, and slumber like a log. 


And so she set her hoofs, and stayed outside, 
Tho Hell-for-Women pushed the swing-door wide, 
And “Mabel, darling! Mabel, darling!” cried, 
And Nigger Dick thrust out his head and curst 
Until his tongue burned with so hot a thirst, 

He turned and swore that he’d not split his throat 
To save the soul of any giddy goat. 


And then they left her, stubborn, wild, and white, 
Snuffing the wet air of the windy night; 
And as she stood beneath a cold blue star 
That pierced the narrow strip of midnight sky 
Between the sleeping houses black and high, 
The glare and glitter of the reeking bar, 
And all the filth and squalor of the street, 
Were blotted out .. . 

And she was lost between 
The beetling crags of some deep, dark ravine, 
In Andalusian solitudes of stone, 
A trembling, young, bewildered nanny-goat 
Within the cold blue heart of night alone .. . 
Until her ears pricked, tingling to a bleat, 
As, far above her, on a naked scar, 
The dews of morning dripping from his beard, 
Rejoicing in his strength the herd-king reared, 
Shaking the darkness from his shaggy coat. 


Here, by way .of contrast, is a poem 
glowing with that spirituality which is 
often found in association with the war’s 
tragedies. We find it in ‘“‘The Heavenly 
Tavern, and Other Poems” (London, 
Erskine Macdonald). It is irresistibly 
convincing; no reader can doubt that the 
poet speaks from his heart. 


THE LAST EUCHARIST 


By Haro.tp HAstTINGs 


Here, in the No Man’s Land and in the dark, 
By evil chance hard hit, dying alone, 

I lie, and the pain shifts from limb to limb. 
Pain o’ the body, durable enough; 

But now that pain merges itself at last 

In one great longing for some human voice 
*Mid this inhuman din of warfare loud; 

Some human voice, symbol of lasting bond 
That joins me close to every hunian soul, 

And drives this loneliness away from me. . . . 
Now through the darkness and the pain a Voic 
“Ye are My Body closely joined to Me 

And to each other; and in yonder world 
Banished be loneliness and dreadful fear 

Of solitude. Feed on My presence now.” 
And at the word I stretch my wounded hand 





Unthinkingly, it seems; and there beneath 
My fingers feel the three short blades of grass. . . . 
May this Thy Body be, and this Thy Blood. .. . 
There on my tongue my sacrament lies safe. 
So, God, thy presence comes; and, tho I die, 
I do not die alone. Rushingly comes 
The sound of myriad voices in mine ear 
Like falling water; and my place awaits 
Me there. So as I chew the blades of grass 
I know that all is well, and my small soul 
Goes, companied with many greater souls, 
To where, as at some heavenly tavern fair, 
I greet my friends. .. . 
I thank Thee for Thy blades of grass! 
My Eucharist to me in loneliness. 


Here is a poem that deals with a highly 
important and little-sung phase of the 
soldier's life—duty—which is behind obedi- 
ence and courage and the other military 


virtues. We quote the London Poetry 


Review. 
DUTY 
By Str Ronatp Ross 


But not what now befalls 
For us to ask or say; 
The Iron Angel calls 
And we must but obey. - 


Not now to judge, the time— 
Not now to lay the blame; 

Be whosesoe’er the crime, 
But not for us, the shame. 


For in that ciarion call, 

A new faith rings out clear— 
We have no rights at all, 

But only duty here. 


Lo, high in heav’n the brands 
Break through the cloudy bars; 
The Iron Angel stands 
Among the flying stars; 


The Angel Duty blows 
His iron trump in heaven; 
Like flakes of flying snows, 
The fleeing stars are driven. 


Then silence, and the sound 
As when a world in pain 

Is whelm’d in death and drown’'d, 
And only stars remain. 


But, guiltless of the sin, 
Not we who dread to die. 

We have no fear, for in 
Our heart there is no lie. 


Our wives and children fade, 
Our homes fall far away; 
The little gods we made 
Are broken in a day; 


Under the granite arch 
Of Duty, spann’d above, 
Out of ourself we march, 
Away from life and love. 


Spirit, perchance who dwellest 
Beyond the mists of thought, 

With one dread hand Thou quellest 
The joy the other brought. 


Press out as from a sponge 
From every heart its hope, 
Lest we should shrink the plunge 
That shrieks beneath the slope. 


Under the arch of doom 
We go with stedfast breath— 
Down through the gates of gloom 
Into the caverys of death. 











————— 


Mr. Witter Bynner’s ‘‘Grenstone Poems" 
(The Macmillan Company) is a deligh: 
from cover to cover; it is a volume 
overflowing with lyric beauty. 
strong passion, a keen sense of melody, 
epigrammatic deftness of phrase—thess 
are among Mr. Bynner’s gifts. 
sample of his exquisite art. 


Pure and 


Here is g 


A SHEPHERD OF STARS 
By WITTER BYNNER 


Yesterday 
I could say— 


Stars are my sheep. Nobody clips 
Gain of my shepherding. 

The air comes cool upon my lips 
Like water from a spring, 

And out I stretch my finger-tips 
And count my flock and sing: 


“Come graze beside me on my hill, 
You little starry sheep— 

Gather and eat your silver fill 
And call me out of sleep 

To trace you by your silver trill, 
To fold you in my keep.” 


Except myself, nobody cares 
How many I shall bring— 
Save Celia. And no other dares 
To steal them while I sing .. . 
Yet toward a world of common wares 
The wind is beckoning: 


““O, come and leave your silly sheep 
That wander up and down, 

That can not even earn their keep, 
O, come to town, to town! 

A countryman is counted cheap, 
A shepherd is a clown!"’ 


Stars are my sheep. Nobody knows 
How often in the fold 

I enter with them when it snows 
And can not feel the cold— 

And yet it seems a wise man goes 
Where wool and meat are sold. 


And to-day 
I must say— 


“O starry sheep, good-by, good-by— 
Your shepherd goes to town! 

But never one of you shall die 
To clothe and feed the clown— 

For you shall keep my hill, while I 
Shall wander up and down.” 


And here is a lovely little study of home 
sickness and man’s mutability. A. f 
Housman is in our time the only other poet 
so masterfully simple. 


A GRENSTONE ELM 
By WITTER BYNNER 


When I watched an elm, a Grenstone tre 
Curtain a star to bed, 

I thought of the swinging stars at sea— 
Wished I were there instead 


But now when I watch the open dome 
Of the big and lonely sea, 

And think of the Grenstone elm at home, 
Home's the place for me! 
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The Most Wonderfill 
! Shoe-Sole 
| In the World —Neolin 
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sm@iHIE children skipped into the room ‘and 
i 4 their mother followed. There was no 
es) thumping though you could hear the soft 
patter of the little foot-steps. Their father looked 
up enquiringly while mother laughed. 

“Our new shoe soles,” she announced. Father 
was interested. 

“Some new kind of leather?” he asked. Mother 
shook her head. 

“Rubber then?” Mother shook again. “Dif- 
ferent from leather, different from rubber — and 
with qualities possessed by neither,’ quoted she 
triumphantly. 

Father looked more perplexed than ever. 


“They are Ne@lin Soles,” mother proclaimed. 
She was full of the subject now. She lifted a sole 
on her pretty new shoes. It resembled leather. 
Then she flexed her foot. “Comfortable — and 
pliant as the human sole itself,” she smilingly 
announced. 


Father became enquiring. 


“But how do they wear?” he asked suspiciously 
—for he’d worn leather soles for a lifetime, and 
habit is strong. 

“Twice as long as ordinary leather,” mother 
smiled—“And waterproof into the bargain.” 

% “% *% 

That was the introduction of Nedlin Soles into this little 
family. What is the end of that story? Just what it is in mil- 
lions of similar homes. 

Here are a father and mother, striving against pitilessly 
rising prices, with an income that does not grow. 

And then on some one, ever-memorable shopping day— 
Nedlin Soles! Where they’d paid more for quickly-wearing 
shoes, they now paid less for longer-wearing shoes. As for what 
waterproof Nedlin saved them all in colds and doctors’ bills, it 
would be difficult to say! 

This is the end of our little story. 

a + a 
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Mark that mark; stamp it on your memory: Neolin— 
the trade symbol for a never changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


Tleolin Soles 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


* Better than Leather 


er poet Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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First aides” 
to the physician 


JERSEY CITY, Me 


Sa a, 


Help 


the doctor! 


Give him the most 
efficient co-operation. 
When he orders meat 
broths for the patient, 
see to it that they are ex- 
actly what is required. 
The one sure way is to 
give Franco- American 
Broths, for their purity 
and quality are abso- 
lutely uniform. 


Franco- 
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( Sterilized) 


for Invalids 
and (hildven 


Meat broths made at home 
vary in quality, in strength, 
in seasoning. Frequently 
they are made from inferior 
meats and are not cooked 
scientifically to obtain the 
maximum strength. Franco- 
American Broths are made 
from the choicest lean meats, 
slowly cooked to extract the 
full benefit of the nutritive 
juices, clarified to a beautiful 
purity. They are appetizing, 
stimulating to a weakened 
digestive system, splendidly 
convenient. 





Beef Chicken Mutton 


May be taken hot or cold 
Require no preparation 
Sold by leading grocers 


15 cents the can 
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FRANCO-AMERICAN SOUPS 





In deference to some hundreds of requests 
from subscribers in many parts of the country, 
we have decided to act as purchasing agenis for 
any books reviewed in THe LITERARY DIGEST. 
Orders for such books will hereafter be promptly 
filled on receipt of the purchase price, with the 
postage added, when required. Orders should 
be addrest to Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 











CHINA’S GREATEST MODERN MAN 


Bland, J.0.P. Li Hung Chang. Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century. Edited by Basil Williams. 
Pp. 327. New York;: Henry Holt & Company. 1917. 
$2 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

The outstanding figure in China, for 
almost forty years, was Li Hung Chang. 
His biography is properly included among 
“Makers of the Nineteenth Century.” 
His character, as here portrayed, was 
progressive, puzzling, paradoxical. Given 
early and clear vision that his country’s 
traditions must be overcome by the new 
developments of civilization and science, 
he held loyally by the spirit of those tradi- 
tions, and with unbroken zeal supported 
the throne which by those traditions was 
upheld. Possest of high moral courage, 
he grew rich through low standards in 
civic and commercial relations. Honored 
by his Imperial Government as no other 
mandarin ever was, he was also degraded 
by it, and in frequent peril of execution. 
Always jealous of the foreigner, he often 
surrounded himself with ‘‘outside bar- 
barians’—best known of these being 
‘**Chinese Gordon’’—and at seventy-three 
years of age made a tour of Europe and 
America more spectacular than was ever 
before undertaken, with a large retinue 
and a magnificent coffin to challenge the 
world’s comment. An American, Hon. 
John W. Foster, became his chief adviser 
throughout one prolonged set of treaty 
negotiations. Mr. Foster’s opinion is thus 
recorded: 

‘Li Hung Chang was not only the great- 
est man the Chinese race has produced in 
modern times, but, in combination of 
qualities, the most unique personality of 
the past century among all the nations of 
the world. He was distinguished as a 
man of letters; as a soldier in important 
campaigns he rendered valuable services 
to his country; as a statesman for thirty 
years he maintained a recognized pre- 
eminence over his countrymen in the old- 
est and most populous nation of the earth; 
and as a diplomat his achievements entitle 
him to a front rank in the international 
relations of all history.” 


But after quoting this opinion, from 
certain ‘‘ Memoirs” published in 1913, with 
the Imperial Government’s consent, Mr. 
Bland gives another quotation from the 
editor of those ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ which is not so 
complimentary, -tho contradictory. .Ad- 
mitting his great power, it says that Li 
Hung Chang “‘was wanting in the Chris- 
tian or Confucian standard of morality; 
yet he preserved a certain rugged integrity 
of purpose. Again, ‘“‘he was a conserva- 
tive and adhered to the customs and su- 
perstitions of antiquity, yet a progressive, 
introducing enlightenment and reform.” 
He profest to see the danger of the opium 
eurse, but ‘‘was still one of the greatest 
poppy-growers in the land.” He ‘“‘united 
the traits of cordial philanthropy and 
heartless cruelty, of truthfulness and 
mendacity.”’ 

Li Hung Chang was born in 1823, was 
a brilliant student, and passed a notable 
examination at school, being third among 
4,000 metropolitan graduates when twenty- 
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four years old. “He could recite who) 
volumes of the classics, backward e 
forward,” curiously says this biographer 
“‘and indite endless essays, in prose anj 
verse, on any and every subject,” Soon 
however, he substituted the sword for th, 
pen. It was in the Taiping Rebellion tha; 
he found his great opportunity, Prop 
the Hanlin, or college of preeminent 
scholars, he became a defender of th, 
dynasty and a leader of those who fought 
against its enemies. In 1862, while op. 
gaged in efforts to suppress this rebellioy 
he was made Governor of Kiangsu, ty, 
years later the rebellion ended; and gix 
years afterward Li Hung Chang was mad, 
Viceroy of Chihli, which high place hg 
held from 1870 until 1894. “For forty 
years,” Mr. Bland tells us, covering 4lj 
this viceroyalty and more, 


“He labored with untiring energy to 
provide a modus vivendi between China 
and the outside world, boldly declaring to 
unwilling hearers the causes and results 
of China’s defenseless state; but never 
during all these years, did he attempt, 
either by precept or example, to stem the 
chief source of her weakness, the deep. 
rooted dishonesty of the mandarin class,” 


In 1894 war came between China ang 
Japan; the Imperial forces were defeated; 
and Li Hung Chang lost his yellow jacket, 
the purple bridle, and other honors, as a 
result. Even then he did not lose his 
power, altho removed from the viceroyalty, 
The year after he negotiated the important 
treaty of Shimonoseki; and in 1896 he was 
made envoy to the Czar’s coronation, 
from which he visited European capitals 
and the United States. Later he served 
as viceroy at Canton; and when came the 
Boxer rising her Majesty Tzu Hsi, still 
true to her early faith in him, recalled him 
to his old post as Viceroy of Chihli, “there 
being urgent need of a diplomat versed 
in foreign affairs.”” ‘‘Li was an old man, 
and tired,’ we are told; ‘‘he was suffering 
severely from the illness which ended his 
life in the following year. Yet never fora 
moment did it oceur to him to decline the 
dangerous and disagreeable task assigned 
to him.” He was still loyal to the Throne. 
He remained so until he died, in November, 
1901, 


‘Bearing the brunt of his country’s 
affliction and mistakes—a. pathetic but 
very dignified figure, manfully striving to 
save something from the wreck of Tm 
Hsi’s fortunes, to abate something of the 
vengeful demands of the Powers. He died 
as he had lived, in the forefront of the 
battle, wearing his heavy harness with in- 
domitable courage. . . . Even on his death- 
bed he fought on, resisting Russia’s claims 
that he should pay her price of ‘friend- 
ship’ by signing away the Manchurian 
provinces. Finally, having made an_hon- 
orable peace for her Majesty and pre- 
pared the way for her return to Peking and 
power, he died, regretting only that he 
could not live to see the old Buddha once 
again.” 


LABOR CONDITIONS IN OUR 
INDUSTRIES 


Lauck, W. Jett and Sydenstricker, Edgat. 
Conditions of Labor in American Industries. 
Pp. 403. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.75 net. Postage, 15 cents. 

Wages, and their adequacy or inadequacy, 
working hours, and how these affect the 
work done; sanitary appointments, and 
how the product of labor is affected thereby; 
irregularity of employment, unemployment, 
and how these conditions bear upon the 
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economies of business — these and other 

matters are treated in extensive detail in 

this volume, with no purpose to put forth a 

propaganda, but for the information of 

employers and the employed. 

Messrs. Lauck and Sydenstricker have 
been close students of industrial figures and 
facts. The former was coauthor with 
Jeremiah W. Jenks of ‘‘The Immigration 
Problem.” The latter has done much 
similar work as an expert investigator 
for the Federal Commission and the 
Commission on Federal Relations. They 
have produced here a compact collection 
of the results of many investigations and 
studies of those conditions under which 
the American wage-earner and his family 
must live. These results are stated, so 
far as possible, in comparable terms, but 
conclusions have been rather suggested 
than declared. Perhaps the most positive 
conclusion reached is that which closes the 
book’s last paragraph, as follows: 

“To state it conservatively, the effect 
of the increased cost of living has been to 
nullify, in large measure, the advantages 
gained by wage-increases and by sacrifices 
made by the wives and children of wor k- 

ingmen in entering industrial employment. 


An immense array of facts is presented 
in these pages with regard to labor and 
wages, laborers and their earnings, ete. 
No reflective business man, no thoughtful 
workingman, no social worker, no trade- 
unionist, no student of industrial prob- 
lems, can study the situation here re- 
vealed without realizing how fundamental 
to our national life these facts must be, 
and how thoroughly they deserve con- 
sideration. Their influence is felt along all 
lines of human activity, in every com- 
munity where labor serves and must be 
fed, in every calling which engages the 
effort of workers. 

There is much food for comfort and en- 
couragement in the facts here shown, 
despite the grave concern that they may 
cause. Employers and employed have 
come to a better understanding of each 
other; the health of laborers is better 
conserved than formerly; welfare work 
increases in extent and effect. Scientific 
management makes for the specialization 
of service; and efficiency has become a 
common watchword of business, to insure 
which there must be greater regard for the 
surroundings of labor and for the laborer’s 
own conservation. Such a compilation of 
figures and facts as this volume provides 
ean not fail to help on the general good of 
society, if it be widely consulted and 
considered. 


OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Putnam, George R. Lighthouses and Light- 
ships of the United States. Illustrated. Pp. 310. 
Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$2. Postage, 14 cents. 

Necessarily this book is full of technical 
details and statistics, but it is a compre- 
hensive and interesting account of one 
of the most necessary departments of the 
Government—the humanitarian work of 
the nation—affording safety and protection 
to our own and visiting navigators. 

It was in 1852 that a board was ap- 
pointed which administered the lighthouse 
work for fifty-eight years; then July 1, 
1910, there was substituted a simple 
bureau form of organization with its dif- 
ferent divisions, and the service divided 
into nineteen lighthouse districts, each in 
charge of an inspector. 

The description of the development of 
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some hanks find 
accounting “dead easy” 


In banks where speed-with-accuracy 
in accounting work is rated high, the 
Library Bureau Card ledger mechanic- 
ally posted has proved its advantages. 


It saves posting time—hours daily. 
By means of the L. B. index, accounts 
are instantly findable, and the cards 
have the properties for quick handling. 
They drop right into place on the post- 
ing machine. 
filed—housed in a special tray which 
holds them in correct working position. 

For reference work, the L. B. Card ledger is 


equally convenient and quick—any account 
get-at-able at any time. 
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They are readily re- 


For commercial houses as well as banks and 
trust companies, the L. B. Card ledger mechan- 
ically posted makes accounting ‘‘dead easy.”’ 


Interested? Write for new booklet that 
tells the why and holy of the L. B. Card ledger 
in a leading middle-west bank. 


Filing cabinets 
wood and steel 


Founded 1876 
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Santa Claus- 


Advance Agent 
of Thrift 


The “‘sane Fourth of July’’ is to be 
followed by the ‘“‘sane Christmas’’— 
and this is the year to start. 

Because—it is vital this year that every 
every moment of labor 





ounce of energy 
be saved. 

Material gifts cost /abor and goods. 

Every Thrift Bond sold this Christmas 
means $10 worth of goods and labor 
saved for the war. 

This Christmas, men of 
men of foresight are going to give 
presents that develop Character, Thrift 
and Patriotism. 


means and 


Thinking men will give Liberty Bonds 
or Thrift Bonds as gifts to their wives, 
their sons and daughters, their loyal em- 
ployees and faithful friends. 


$10. THRIFT 
BONDS 


are the very best of gifts because: — 


(1) They earn interest for their owner. 


(2) They start the habit of saving and 
investing. 

(3) They are absolutely sound and safe 
—conservative in every way and 
representative of the highest de- 
velopment of the Thrift principle 
in practice. 


Thrift Bonds are 3% certificates of 
ownership in Governmental obligations 
held by the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York as Trustee. 


Thrift Bonds are issued in $10 and $100 
units, and are accepted at par in exchange 
for bonds of the Liberty Loan with no 
charge to. holders except transportation, 
accrued interest, and premium, if any, at 
the date of the exchange. 

Any bank or store can get them for 
you or they will be sent by registered 
mail prepaid on receipt of price by 


National Thrift Bond Corporation 


Under the Supervision of the Banking 

Department of the State of New York 
61 Broadway 
4-35-D 


New York 
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lighthouses and other aids to navigation is 
engrossing and edifying, a department 
calling for the best efforts of engineers, of 
naval construction, of thorough inspection, 
and perfect clerical supervision; and the 
maintenance cost of the entire service is 
close to $5,000,000. 

Pictures and complete descriptions are 
given of famous and less-known lights, 
the changes made, and the dramatic 
episodes connected with the keepers’ lives. 
The reader will be astonished at the scope 
of the department and the various devices 
used in the work, which includes coast-line, 
harbors, rivers, and lakes, and also at the 
small salaries paid. ‘In 1916 there were 
92 persons over 70 years old employed and 
24 who had served over 40 years. 

‘*Nothing indicates the liberality, pros- 
perity, or intelligence of a nation more 
clearly than the facilities which it affords 
for the safe approach of the mariners to 
its shores,” and we are proud that America 
assumes that expense without levying on 
visitors. 


D’ Olivet, Fabre. The Golden Verses of Pythag- 
Oras. Explained and translated into French and 
preceded by a discourse upon the Essence and Form 
of Poetry among the Principal Peoples of the Earth. 
Done into English by Nayan Louise Redfield. 8vo, vii— 
278 pp. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3 net. 
Postage, 16 cents. 


D’Olivet, member of the Neo-Pythag- 
orean order of mystics or theosophists, 
lived between the years 1768 and 1825. 
The translation and examination of the 
“Golden Verses” appeared first in 1813, 
while the ‘‘Essence and Form of Poetry” 
is a noted essay in which the author set 
forth the style he used in translating the 
verses which formed his basis and theme, 
reviewing at the same time the history of 
poetry among the nations. Seventy-one 
lines of Greek poetry, called the ‘Golden 
Verses” (i.e., verses without defect or 
blemish), were ascribed to Pythagoras 
much in the same way as the Pentateuch 
is to Moses, but were written really by 
Lysis, a pupil of Pythagoras. The object 
of their composition was to formulate for 
the Pythagoreans ‘“‘the master’s basis of 
morals and principal rules of conduct of 
life in the persecution which assailed his 
disciples.”” The Pythagoreans were ex- 
pected to read or recite the Verses morn- 
ing and evening. The Examination con- 
stitutes an exegetical commentary on. the 
Verses, and from this shows the ‘‘meta- 
physical correlation of Providence, Des- 
tiny, and the Will of Man.”’ In the present 
volume the translator has given first the 
essay on poetry; then the Greek text of 
the Verses, the French translation of them, 
and a worthy rendering into English, and, 
finally, the Examination or Explanation. 
While there is much (especially in the 
essay and to a less degree in the comment) 
that is now antiquated, those who are 
interested in the Pythagorean mysteries, 
and in the early formulation of rules of 
conduct, which (like these) attained a high 
standard of excellence, will find here worthy 
material. The work of Miss Redfield in 
translating bears all the marks of a labor 
of love. 






The Sonnets of Shakespeare. From the Quarto of 
1609, with variorum readings and commentary. 
Edited by Raymond Macdonald Alden. Cloth, pp. 
xix-542. Boston:-Houghton Mifflin Company. $6 
net. Postage, 18 cents. 
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critics, tho seorning not, hesitate some 
what to grant that it is Shakespeare him- 
self that is revealed in these many lines, 
now passionate, now gentle, now firm and 
somber, now fanciful and smiling. The 
critical art has so developed that wielding a 
line seized here, a phrase snatched there, 
school belabors school in behalf of its pet 
theory of the identity of the ‘“‘sole be- 
getter of these sonnets,’’ the beloved youth, 
the ‘Dark Lady,” the rival poet, and the 
actual facts of the amours of ‘‘W.S.” The 
virtue of Mr. R. M. Alden, the editor of 
this splendid variorum edition of the 
Sonnets, is that he has been convinced by 
no school of eritics and, while holding that 
the weight of evidence and debate point to 
the ‘‘great body of them as having to do 
with real friends and experiences of the 
poet,” finds that the criticism of the years 
offers no satisfactory results in the way of 
biographic identifications. He is thus able 
the more freely and impartially to set 
before us the comments of students and 
lovers of Shakespeare. In appearance, 
form, content, and quality his volume does 
for the Sonnets what the ‘‘ New Variorum” 
did for the plays. With it the serious 
student of the Sonnets should begin. The 
text of 1609 is used as the basis, collated 
with all the later editions in which edi- 
torial suggestion seemed fresh and sig- 
nificant. In the fascinating commentary 
will be found almost the entire body of 
interpretative comment fully represented 
with perhaps a just discrimination against 
the mystical type. The capacious appen- 
dix has a generous section of general 
criticism followed by more technical dis- 
cussion of the texts, arrangement, and date 
of composition, of sources and analogs, 
of the identification of persons, and a list 
of musical settings. A complete bibliog- 
raphy and three indexes conclude the 
book. Is any gem worth so elaborate a 
setting? Assuredly. For Wordsworth was 
indeed right. Shakespeare’s heart is here, 

Warne, Frank Julian (A.M., Ph.D.). The Tide 
of Immigration. Pp. 388. New York: D. Appleton 

Co. $2.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

On the very last page of this work, pre- 
ceding its twenty-six pages of Index, 
appears a quotation which may fairly stand 
as embodying the book’s motive—‘The 
introduction of a vast number of aliens 
tends to prevent our progress toward real 
democracy.’ This quotation is from a 
speech in Congress by William Kent, of 
California, debating the Immigration Bill 








‘Scorn not the Sonnet,’’ wrote Words- | 
worth, “‘with this key Shakespeare un- | 


locked his heart.” 


of one poet of another’s mystery. Yet 





Such is the estimate | 
| mor 


before the House of Representatives. 
Other quotations could be ‘made, in Mr. 
Warne’s own words, indicating how the 
flood of aliens into this country may 
militate against national welfare, and why 
the “traditional policy of unrestricted 
immigration”? should be changed. ‘Our 
problem to-day,’ he says, ‘‘is not a ques- 
tion of consistency in following out a 
traditional national policy in regard to 
immigration, but one of application of 
intelligence to the same economic phenome- 
non operating under entirely different 
conditions.” 

Early chapters are devoted to showing 
how immense has become the immigra- 
tion into our land, and what are the moy- 
ing influences back of it. ‘*Sentimental- 
ism,” urges this author, ‘‘must not be 
permitted to blind us to the economies of 
the problem.” On an earlier page he 
declares: ‘‘ Neither the desire for freedom 
of conscience in religious matters, nor the 
longing for civil and_ political liberty, 
the ambition to secure educational 
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|Cube: tea or coffee; heats can 
of soup, beans, etc. 





2 Cubes: Welsh rarebit; chafing- 


dish cooking; coffee percolator 





4 Cube heats shaving water; 
curling-iron (without soot). 


1 Cube: tw ks cereal; 
heats ‘farivon Gaithout eoct). 
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What They Are—What They Will Do 


Cost About a Cent a Cube 
HEROZ Instant Fuel Cubes are about an inch 


square. By an absolutely new and patented process, 
a liquid is converted into a solid cube (not a paste) 
which gives a hot, intense, blue flame—without smoke, 
odor, soot, or ash, and which cannot explode. 
The cube itself does not burn. It is a vapor-gas emanating from 
the cube, mixed with the oxygen of the air in right proportions, 
that makes the hottest flame known to science. 


Theroz is the Most Efficient 


emergency fuel known because— 
With the scratch of a match you have 
instantly the intense heat of the fuel. 
There is no waiting for something to 
heat or start up. 

Theroz is instantly available. 


Theroz is the Most Economical 


emergency fuel known because — 
A cube costs about a cent and you 
burn of it only enough to heat what 
you want heated. If it doesn’t re- 
quire a whole cube, blow it out and 
put it back in the can for future use. 
Unlike the fire in the stove or electric 
devices, there is nothing to get started 
before you can heat. Nothing to get 
out of order, and nothing to let go 
out—consuming fuel all the while— 
after you are through. 


Theroz is the Safest 


fuel known because—A Theroz Cube 
cannot go toa liquid while itis burning. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Theroz Blue Fiame Stove FREE vo FRG SO 


Wi tons 





Theroz Blue Flame Stove, 25c 
At your Grocery, Drug or Hardware Store, or write us giving your dealer's name 


BASIC PRODUCTS CORPORATION ¥°9:WoRT New York City 








Because the vapor and not the cube 
burns, Theroz is absolutely safe. It 
never can explode. A burning cube 
of Theroz dropped on the carpet (or 
elsewhere) can be smothered without 
burning the carpet. 

Theroz eliminates danger—the dan- 
ger of spontaneous combustion—of 
explosion—and of ignition through 
heat. You must touch a flame toa 
Theroz Cube to make it burn—a 
lighted cigar will not ignite it. 


Theroz Blue Flame Stove 


To get the full benefit of a Theroz 
Fuel Cube it must be burned in the 
Theroz Blue Flame Stove—a pat- 
ented device designed scientifically 
to intensify the heat of Theroz Fuel 
Cubes. The burner has numerous 
open ports which act like gas-tips. 
It is at the ports that the vapor from 
the fuel and the oxygen from the air 
unite and ignite, throwing the full 
intense heat to the utensil above. 


Theroz F rs Cubes Fe ie’ 
Both for 35c 
Regularly 60c 
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Handy Can of 25 Cubes, 35¢ 
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2 Cubes will fry ham and eees: 


make pancakes; fry 


i Basic Products Corporation 
Woolworth Tower, New York 


Kindly. send me | can 


Theroz 


closed 35c an 


Theroz Blue Flame Stove. f 


Name 


Address 





Send this Coupon for Theroz Fuel 
Cubes and FREE THEROZ STOVE 












































2 Cubes cook the roadside lunch; 


creamed chicken; fried steak. 


uel Cubes for en- 
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‘Cut your 
car bill! 


Your engine needs new 
piston rings—every motor 
does after a time, as any 
engine expert will tell you. 














Piston rings are metal washers, used to prevent power 
from escaping around the piston head. Like washers used anywhere, they 
must be renewed when worn. Worn or faulty piston rings allow fully 25°; 
of power and fuel to go to waste into the crank case. They also allow oil to 
accumulate in the cylinder head, causing carbon, valve-pitting, etc. 


y . . . . . 
W aste 1s probably going on 1n your engine without your 
realizing it. Every stroke of your motor likely costs you money now from 
which you get no returns in power or mileage—because of leaky piston rings. 


Inlands in your engine will stop all piston ring leakage 
and give you much more power and mileage on less fuel. The Inland 
is absolutely gas-tight because the Spiral Cut eliminates the gap that is 
in ordinary rings. The spiral also causes the ring to expand in a perfect 
circle, making continuous contact against the cylinder wall. This Spiral 
\ principle is patented—neither its construction nor its advantages can be 
duplicated in any other rings. It produces a gas-tight ring in one piece 
| —which makes it low priced, saving $5 to $10 per set over any other type 
of gas-tight ring. It means equal width and thickness all around—therefore 
greatest strength and durability. 


A small investment in Inlands will revolutionize 
the running of your motor. See your garage man 
about this today. Write for free booklet. 


LAN 


PISTON 
| PI ECE RI NG waccamrer 


Dealers: We have a special plan to boost your 

business in dull winter ménths. It’s a winner. 

Quick action is necessary—write at once. 

Inland Machine Works, 814 Mound St., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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advantages—none of these are uppermost 
as primary causes giving to us the great 
body of immigrants of the present day,” 
This body, large enough, now, to form six 
cities the size of Chicago, came ‘her 
chiefly for selfish advantage, or the gain of 
steamship companies and immigration 
agents. In Mr. Warne’s view it is mainly 
responsible for the lowering of labor's 
wages through a leveling down of the 
standard of living. Out of alien selfish. 
ness and commercial greed, as he argues, 
has grown a condition which he belieyes 
must be changed for our national good jf 
not for national safety. 

Many other works on the subject are 
freely quoted from to substantiate the 
eonelusions here given, among these 
“The Problem of Immigration,”’ by Messrs, 
Jenks and Lauck, rather carelessly ep- 
titled ‘‘The Immigrant Problem.” By 
these and other authors Mr. Warne js 
well backed in his statement ‘‘that the 
volume of immigration alone has become 
a menace in recent years and has fast out- 
stript our assimilative powers.”’ Will 
“the Hyphen”™ element in the late Presi- 
dential campaign serve to fix the atten- 
tion of country and Congress upon this 
question and compel greater attention 
to limitations and a literacy test? 

Carr, J. Comyns. The Ideals of Painting, 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2. Postage, 
16 cents. 

The purpose of the author of this volume 
is to assist students who desire to obtain a 
general view of painting from the time of 
Giotto to the present day, to compare 
and contrast spiritual ideals that have 
been pursued and perfected in the work of 
separate schools, laboring under the domi- 
nating impulse supplied by individual 
genius. No attempt has been made to 
examine or to discuss the purely technical 
problems of the painter’s craft, except 
in so far as distinctive qualities of style are 
to be regarded as direct outcomes of the 
imaginative conception which the artist 
has sought to embody in his work. 

Green, Mary. Better Meals for Less Money. 
Pp. 295. New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.25 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Not intended as a complete guide to 
cookery, this new book, so admirable in 
form and eontents, presupposes an ele- 
mentary knowledge of the care and prepat- 
ation of food, and imparts much knowledge 
that is not elementary. A good proportion 
of its 701 recipes are intended to aid 
economy in the use of meat, butter, and 
eggs, and to make easy a variety of diet 
curtailing cost and satisfying physical 
demands. Tables of temperature, of 
caloric values, of normal weights for men 
and women, and a list of Government 
publications on foods and cooking precede 
a complete Index. It is a good book for 
any home at any time, and good for every 
home at this time. 

Mundy, Talbot. King of the Khyber Rifles. 


A Romance of Adventure. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company. $1.35 net. Postage, 12 cents. 


The beginning of the war with Turkey 
and a jahad looming up; unrest in ‘‘the 
hills” north of the Khaibar Pass; a Roman 
warrior and a Greek maid, dead but per- 
fectly. preserved, of ‘surpassing beauty, 
lying for two thousand years in a mountain 
up the pass that is honeyeombed with 
caves and passages; a mysterious Indian 
princess who might be, and perhaps thinks 
she is, the Greek maid reincarnated; a 
British army -officer who duplicates the 
Roman in appearance but is in the Indian 
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secret service, with whom the princess 

falls in love, and a gazing crystal to fire 

the imagination or induce suggestion; 
here stage, fittings, and persone dramatis 
supply ample material for a rousing story. 

Add to this a mad mollah bent on a jahad 

for personal ends; thousands of restless, 

crime-steeped Afghans; the chief of In- 
dia’s secret service with a knowledge of 

India’s danger; aptness for intrigue in the 

princess with designs on the whole Indian 

Empire, and determination of the secret- 
service officer to foil the intrigue—surely no 
novelist need ask more with which to weave 
a charm to banish sleep till the tale was 
finished. Readers who know “Kim” and 
liked the portrayal of the secret - service 
work there will at once take kindly to this 
new novel. Those whose taste runs to 
tales of the Orient will find their appetite 
whetted and keen to the end. It is a 
stirring story, without a dull page. One 
who knows and loves the East and its 
quality of inscrutability will find that the 
narrative transcends little that there 
is probable and nothing that is possible. 
The illustrations, by Joseph Clement Coll, 
admirably fit the story in atmosphere, 
mystery, and elusiveness. 

Sears, Charles Hatch. Edward Judson, Inter- 
preter of God. Illustrated. Cloth, pp. 150. Phila- 
delphia: The Griffith & Rowland Press. $1 net. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

The remembrance of Edward Judson 
those who were so fortunate as to know 
the charm of his personality will not 
willingly let die. One of that large com- 
pany of his-friends, the Rev. Charles H. 
Sears, has sketched con amore the events 
and the motives of Dr. Judson’s public 
life. Against the background of his 
childhood in Burma, his orphaned boy- 
hood in America, and his life as student 
and teacher and pastor of a prosperous 
suburban church, stands. out his heroic 
venture in founding an institutional church 
in down-town New York. Like his great 
father, Adoniram Judson, he had the 
spirit of the pioneer, and his was one of the 
first expressions of the social ministry of 
the modern city church for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men. In it he set an ideal for 
hundreds of young ministers, who while 
they are seeking to follow his method and 
spirit in their‘own lines of service will find 
added inspiration in reading Dr. Sears’s 
sympathetic portrayal of his unselfish life. 
Wagner, W. (Dr.) “Osgard and the Gods. The 
Tales and Traditions of Our Northern Ancestors. 
Forming a Complete Manual of Norse Mythology. 
Adapted from Dr. Wiigner’s work by M. W. Macdowati 
and edited by W. S. Anson. With numerous illustra- 
tions. 8v0o, pp. xvi-326. New York: E. P. Dutton 
E Co. $2 net. Postage, 14 cents. 

Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages. (By 
the same hands and publishers.) Pp. 488. $2 net. 
Postage, 14 cents. 

No more interesting body of mythology 
exists than that of the Norse peoples. 
And the literature which embodies this 
mythology has an attractiveness quite 
rare in ethnic folk-lore and legend. The 
arrangement given in this volume is not 
new—the present is a reprint of the edition 
first published in 1880 and again in 1882. 
But the digest of Dr. Wiagner’s original 
work is so excellent that for the new genera- 
tion there. is probably nothing better. 
Chantepie de la Saussaye’s volume in the 
“History of Religions” series is_ perhaps 
more scientific—it certainly is less’ at- 
tractive in literary form. But scientific 
relationships in linguistics and ethnology 
were not neglected by Dr. Wigner: The 
Tecent renascence (in literature at the hands 
of Nietzsche, and in conception and action 
by the war party in Germany) of the idea 
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The 
Factory in the World 


Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordhoff, 
Luptoa 


With a site already surrounded by other buildings, and land 
values rising, expansion upward seemed more practical to the 
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ardest Automobile 


Overland building 45. 
Architects. Pond Continuous Sash in sawtooth. 
Counterbalanced Sash in windows. 


Willys-Overland Company than relocation. 


Yet air and light were essential everywhere for the intensive 
and accurate workmanship required. With a floor area exceed- 
ing 100 acres and a capacity of more than 1,000 cars a day, no 


means of securing them could be overlooked. 


The following methods, among others, were used: 


Arranging each of the larger buildings around a 
series of light courts; 


Using sawtooth roofs on the main buildings, and 
Pond “A-frame” roofs over the courts, thereby util- 
izing the latter for manufacture or storage; 


Using COUNTERBALANCED instead of pivoted 
ventilator sash, thereby ensuring equal openings at 
top and bottom, and automatic air movement; 


Using TOP-HUNG, instead of center-pivoted, con- 
tinuous sash for all roof openings, on account of the 
added weather: protection theteby given when open. 


These methods are described and illustrated, with many from 
other famous factories, in our booklet, “Air, Light, and Effi- 


ciency,” sent free on request. 


It is noteworthy that Lupton Steel Sash, Counterbalanced Type, 
and top-hung Pond Continuous Sash in Pond A-frames and 


sawtooths, predominate in the Willys-Overland factory. 


Every new factory presents its own problems in light- 


ing and ventilation. 


Let us help you with yours. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


ALLEGHENY AVE. AND WITTE ST. 


Overland courts with Pond 
“A-frame” roofs 














































































































PHILADELPHIA; PA. 
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ih ONLIWON 


This wonderful terminal has the admiration of the 
world because every detail of its enormous equip- 
ment is the result of efficiency. 


The toilet rooms of the Grand Central Terminal are equipped with 


NLIWON!| HYGIENE 


REGISTERED U. S. PATENT OFFICE- 
because it is the system that renders perfect sanitary service—the 
system that is reducing toilet paper costs in so many modern factories, 
hotels, schools, office buildings, sanitariums and homes. 


Wherever efficiency, economy and perfect sanitation in toilet rooms 
are sought, you will most always find that the System of Hygiene is 
ONLIWON. 

















ONLIWON renders such efficient service, costs so 
little to install, is so attractive and is maintained at 
so much less than the usual cost, that the toilet room 
in your home should be equipped with ONLIWON. 


ONLIWON is the improved toilet paper and cabinet :— 
the package of interfolded sanitary sheets that come 
to you, two at a time, from the simple hygienic ONLI- 
WON cabinet —the container that never gets out of 
order and that is so easily refilled. 

ONLIWON paper is the better grade tissue— 
soft, firm, uniform in quality—cut and folded 
® by machinery into packages of 1000 sheets— 
ready to insert in cabinets. 


Dept. 12, 


ONLIWON cabinets are made in different styles to 
harmonize with your toilet room requirements. Shield 
the tissue from dirt and dust—serve freely, but never 
litter the floor—serve untouched and uncontaminated 
tissue. ONLIWON cabinets sell at $1.00 each—por- 
celain cabinets $1.50; eight 1000 sheets of paper $1.35; 
sixteen 1000-sheet packages $2.70. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
If you give us the name of your local dealer, we will 
send you eight 1000-sheet packages of ONLIWON 
paper and your choice of a handsome nickel-plated or porcelain 
ONLIWON cabinet, delivery charges prepaid, on receipt of 
$1.85. Better ask your dealer about it or send us your 
order today. 


A. P. W. PAPER COMPANY 
Albany, N. Y. 


Makers of ONLIWON Paper Towels and ONLIWON Towel Cabinets 
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of Odin the war-god makes the present 
issue peculiarly timely. The seeker after 
the background of many superstitions yet 
current, the speaker who would draw illus- 
trations of virtues and vices and_ their 
rewards and penalties, as well as the in- 
yestigator of Teuton frenzy, will find here 
much to their liking. The reproduction is 
weleome. 

The other volume is necessarily more 
varied. It digests (Part I). the Lango- 
hardian Legends, the Story. of the Ame- 
jungs, and of Dietrich of Bern; (Part IT) 
The Nibelung Hero and Woe, the Hegeling 
Legend and Beowulf; and (Part III) the 
Carolingian Legends, the Arthurian and 
Grail eyeles, and Tannhiuser. These, 
however, even when the origin is foreign 
to the Teutons, are given rather in the 
Teutonic form. So that both volumes 
here named the Simon-pure Teutonic cast. 
Indeed the Wagner form is followed, so far 
as his operas permit, and not the folk-lore 
cast of the story. German ideas have for 
two generations so permeated the thought 
of western literature that a claim to educa- 
tion almost necessitates knowledge of the 
subjects here treated. Those who can 
lay aside the now almost instinctive re- 
pugnanee to things Teutonic will find in 
these two volumes handy manuals and 
books of reference. It is a pity that the 
paper is sO unprepossessing. One may 
speak of this as about the only blemish. 


Merton, Holmes W. How to Choose the Right 
Vocation. Vocational Self-Measurement Based Upon 
Natural Abilities. Pp. 302. New: York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. $1.50 net. Postage, 12 cents. 

Here, certainly, is an unusual book. It 
is based upon a common idea—that every 
person can do best the thing for which he 
or she is best adapted, naturally. But the 
question always has been—How can such 
fitness be determined? The old haphazard 
way of drifting into one’s place will not 
achieve satisfaction in many cases, and 
may lead often to failure when success 
could have been otherwise assured. The 
demand for efficiency can be met only by 
some better method. 

More than 1,400 vocations are named in 
this volume, which presents an extended 
analysis of the abilities required especially 
in each of these; ‘and self-measurement 
suggestions are made which enable any 
one to choose rationally the line of effort 
that may with greatest promise be pur- 
sued, Abilities are classified as dominant, 
essential, and supporting, and these are 
fairly illustrated, for instance, in the work 
of a painter, who must have ‘‘color” 
not only as the dominant ability, but 
“Form” as the essential, and ‘‘Imagina- 
tin” as the supporting. A writer of fic- 
tion, on the other hand, would require 
“Language’’ as his dominant ability, and 
“Imagination” as the essential, with 
“Memory” perhaps as the supporting 
ability. 

Deterrents and deficiencies are pointed 
out, also, and the chapters on ‘‘ Personal 
Characteristics” can not fail to benefit 
every reader with their broad suggestive- 
ness, Many of the questions in these 
chapters are searching, and likely to lay 
bare tendencies which need correction; 
and yet the purpose of -the -book is not to 
reform, but to form,—to help in starting 
the reader along the right road to easiest 
achievement and the highest. It is an: 
educational volume of the self-educational 

d, sure to profit one if studied in a 





receptive mood, with the wish to avoid , 
all possibility of ‘béing a misfit’ in Tifé. 


The 
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PRACTISE SPIN IN A “TIN FISH” 


]* may lack thrill to go through the 
motions of an attack on an enemy ship 


one of your own fleet and the torpedo is a 
soft-nosed missile — which is picked up and 


an interesting experience to one who does 
not make a regular business of submarine 
Mordaunt Hall, in the New York 
Herald, describes such a trip which he made 
in the North Sea on one of these “tin fish,” 
as the British term their under-sea craft. 


warfare. 


Even a practise trip is not without its 
deadly danger, for some green or careless 
hand may neglect one of the thousand 
precautions necessary for safety, and there 
is just a chance that a German U-boat 
out for 


may come along which is not 


practise! Mr? Hall begins: 


Slowly, and with the utmost care, the 
submarine slipt her hawsers and left her 
berth. I felt the frost in the air and my 
fingers grasping the conning-tower shield 
were benumbed. ; 

Three men stood in line on the aft hatch, 
getting their last good lungful of fresh sea 
air. They were garbed in their oldest sea 
clothes. Four other sailors, with equally 
disreputable gear, were for’ard. At the 
conning - tower were the commander, a 
young lieutenant, and a helmsman. Now 
and again another officer popped his head 
up through the conning-tower well, and 
that opening to.the boat’s bowels seemed 
only just large enough to permit his broad 
shoulders to come through. The nose of 
the sharklike craft cleaved her way through 
the sea as steadily as if it were calm. 

Mands for’ard, sir,” announced the 
juzior lieutenant, whose job, I learned, was 
the boss of the torpedoes. 

The commander mumbled an answer, 
the men were ordered to close the for’ard 
hatches, and soon the iron slabs were 
fastened down. :' The gas-engines spat out 
black smoke into the eurdling wake of the 
vessel’s twin propellers, and as we surged 
along into the uninteresting, grim sea the 
skipper sang out to have the aft hatches 
shut, an order instantly obeyed by the well- 
disciplined bluejackets. 

The skipper was an agile man, about 
five feet seven inches tall, who gave all 
his attention to his vessel. His sleeves 
were streaked with oil and dirt and the 
two gold bands on his cuffs had been 
decidedly dulled with wear. I might not 
have been there for all the attention he 
paid to me, for there was always something 
which needed a look from his tired eyes. 
We were then traveling so fast that my 
eyes were closed at times; there was little 
protection on that conning-tower, which is 
not built for sightseeing. 

In the distance, astern, was the port 
whence we had emerged, and we were now 
really getting out to sea jn war-time, to a 
zone where Fritz loves to “lay his eggs” 
when he gets the chance, as the naval 
officers term laying mines. Two miles off 
our port bow was a slim gray war-yessel, 
to which our skipper gave his attention 
for a-while. She was a British destroyer 
cutting through the water. The sun was 





by that time screened by a bank of clouds, 





in a submarine when the enemy ship is 


returned to you after the shot; but’it is | 
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THE QUALITY FLaAsHtiGcHT 


LWAYS look to 
Kwiklite for ad- 
vanced ideas in 

flashlights; an instance 
is the Black Metal 
Tubular shown herewith: 
an innovation in popular 
priced flashlights. The 
case is drawn from sheet 
steel—no seams. Has 
beautiful black hard- 
rubber finish with nickel- 
plated brass switch and 
lens ring. A striking 
contrast. 





Made in either “reg- 
ular” style for evenly 
diffused light or with 
large “miner” head 
where light must be 
concentrated for adis- 
tance on a spot. See 
it at your dealer’s; it 
costs practically the 
same as the ordinary 
fibre case but is much 
more durable. 


Different 
rom All Others 


The complete Kwikiite line of 
88 styles is unique. It has con- 
struction features entirely 
different from the ordinary. 
The Telescopic Joint permits 
easy renewal and inspection of 
battery. The Seamless Bat- 
teries are guaranteed for 25% 
‘longer burning life than other 
batteries. The Self-Locking 
Switch prevents accidental con- 
tact and loss of current. 
Sold by leading Hardware, 
Drug, Electrical and Sporting 
G s Dealers. Booklet 29 
describes the line. 

The Usona Mfg. Co. 

New York Toledo 
San Francisco 
Use Seamless Batteries 


for renewing your 
flashlight, any make. 
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Now Try A Quaker Tire 


No car owner ever buys a Quaker until he has had experience 
with four other tires—the tires on the car when bought. 


Further, few, if any, owners ever buy more than one Quaker 
at first. 


The two facts stated show that the one Quaker must prove 
better than the average of, at least, four tires of another 
make. Otherwise, car owners would not buy a second, a 
third and a fourth Quaker as is shown that they do by 
reports from dealers. 


Goeimtee 2000 MILES 
Tire makers, as a class, consider 3500 miles as the “dead line” in tire 


mileage; that’s why the adjustment basis is set at that limit. 


Every Quaker Tire is backed with an adjustment guarantee of 5000 miles, 
because experience shows that with Quakers it is conservative to add 
1500 miles to the “standard” adjustment. Certainly a 43% better 


adjustment ought to interest you, especially at the slight difference in . 


the first cost of Quakers. 


QUAKER CITY RUBBER COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PITTSBURGH NEW YORK 
FACTORIES 182 W. Lake St. 211 Wood Street 53 Murray St. 


Sole makers of IRONSIDES, Quaker City and Crown 

Rubber Belts, Daniel’s P. P. P. Rod Packing, Daniel’s 

EBONITE Sheet Packing, Steam Hose and Valves, 
Ringmeter Garden Hose, etc. 
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but streaks of blue still remained in 
sky. The commander shot a look aft, then 
to starboard and for’ard. Altho we were 
heading straight out to sea the skipper 
was ever on the alert, and from this alert. | 
ness one sensed the dangers of being abroad 
in the North Sea in war-time. We eon. | 
tinued our plunge on away from England 
and by the time the coast-line had dis. 
appeared the commander asked: 

**Motors ready?” 

‘Motors ready, sir,’’ answered the sub. 
lieutenant, wringing his cold fingers. The : 
gas-engines were stopt and the way on the 
submersible was permitted to carry her 
some distance. Before us were only the 
wind-blown waters and the British de- 
stroyer. A sailor, expert in the use of his 
arms as semaphores, signaled to the war- 
ship, and an answer soon was received by 
our skipper. 

On the engine-room telegraph of a sub- 
marine is a word which does not figure on 
the apparatus of other types of war-ships, 
it is ‘‘Dive.”’ . The commander told me 
that we were going down very soon. The 
destroyer, which had closed in on us for the 
purpose of exchanging signals, now was 
spéeding out farther to sea. The sub- 
mersible was almost at a stop and I was 
ordered to get into the conning-tower well 
and be far enough down to give the skipper 
room to descend. Immediately after the 
order to submerge has been rung in the 
engine-room the hatch is closed, and the 
commander has no time to lose when the 
craft is diving. It takes forty-five seconds 
to submerge an undersea craft, and, if 
necessary, it can be accomplished in thirty 
seconds. 


i 


~~ 


Bewilderment seized the writer when he 
reached the bottom of the ladder and the 
maze of machinery was revealed as he 
glanced around him. There were engines 
everywhere, and they were so intricate 
that he wondered how one young man 
could master it all. They were ‘“‘going 
down,”’ but the motion was barely per- 
ceptible. He says: 


No sooner had the engine-room received 
the order to submerge than the skipper 
hastened down the ladder, losing not a 
second in getting to his periscope. Two 
men sitting side by side were looking at 
bubbles in a glass and turning wheels. One 
of these men controlled the hydroplanes of 
the craft, to keep it level, while the other 
saw to it that the submarine stayed at the 
depth ordered by the commander—then 
twenty-five feet below the surface. 

The skipper’s face was partly concealed 
behind the black canvas wings of the 
reflector, his hands on the projecting bars 
of the periscope. He turned the eye of his 
vessel to sweep a part of the horizon. | 
then noticed a door in the stern of the 
craft—perhaps a little aft of amidships—an 
opening close in the face of danger. There 
were four or five men, ignoring whether 
they were under water or on the surface : 
concentrated on their labors. One mistake 
and the submarine and crew are lost. 
Hence there’s no such thing as inattention 
to duty. Finally this door was closed. 

Until the craft has been submerged for 
several hours the air below does not change 
much. Only when she has been under for 
some time are the “bottles” or air-tanks | 
brought into play. : 

In the bows of the submarine a giant 
torpedo was greased and ready to be locked 
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in its air-tight holder. Then the tube was 
made ready for a victim. But lured as 
you may be to gaze at other parts of the 
eraft your attention is certain to return 
to the captain, always at the periscope, 
hands on the brass bars, and eyes glued to 
the reflector. 

“Lower periscope!”’ ordered the captain. 

The order was given distinctly, as no 

command must be misunderstood when 
twenty-five or thirty feet under the water. 
A man in the corner, near the hand who has 
charge of the gyroscopic compass, turned a 
handle and the greased steel cylinder slowly 
was sunk, until the captain, who had been 
stretched with toes tipped, was with bended 
knees, his hands extended to halt the 
periscope - wheel operator. The skipper 
turned the ‘“‘eye”’ around the horizon. At 
the right of the skipper, when the latter is 
facing the bows, is another officer with his 
hand on the trigger of what resembles an 
upward pointed pistol of brass and steel. 
This officer awaits the command to send off 
the torpedo. 

“Lower foremost periscope into the 
well!” ordered the commander. This 
duplicate eye of the boat had not been in 
use—in fact, had not appeared above the 
surface since we submerged. 

“Take a look at that destroyer,” said 
the captain. ‘‘We’re going to send a soft- 
nosed torpedo at her for practise. She 
will pick up the missile and return it when 
we get back home.” 


And then came the discharge of the tor- 
pedo. The commander consulted a card, 
decided what speed the boat was making, 
and ordered the periscope raised. Silence 
fell in the submarine. Nothing could be 
heard but the swish and buzz of the en- 
gines. Then, 


“Light to starboard,’”’ came from the 
commander. 

“Light to starboard,” repeated the 
helmsman at the compass. 

“Tube ready?”’ asked the commander. 

“Tube ready, sir.”’ 

The officer-at the trigger stood like a 
starter in a race, his finger on the tongue 
that was to release the torpedo. In fact, it 
was just as it is in the real moment of 
moments, when an enemy is the target. 
The men at the wheels watched their dials 
and bubbles and the helmsman had his 
nose on the needle. The war-ship was 
there, and we were under the water, and 
one could imagine the tiny periscope just 
above the surface. The situation was 
tense, even if it was practise. 

“Fire!’’ ordered the commander. 

It was no order for men to go “‘over the 
top,’ no battle-cry, but the word under 
water is the order for the deadly destroyer 
to be released and sped on its way to the 
unsuspecting craft. Tho the effect is 
heightened when an enemy vessel is the 
target the moment is dramatic in practise. 
With a shot at the enemy there is of course 
the explosion to dread if one is ‘rather near, 
for if the submarine is too close the ex- 
plosion may extinguish all lights aboard the 
submersible, and oil-lamps have to be used 
from then on. 

There was a tiger-like growl, or ‘‘g-r-rh”’ 
of anger, as the tube shot out the greased 
steel complicated missile, and one could 
picture outside the white wake that 
streaked in the direction of the war-ship. 
It was not visible from the periscope, 
which a second after the signal to fire had 
been lowered below the surface. The com- 
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First Cost and Final Cost 
In Varnishes 


Our automobile friends have had much to 
say. about low ‘“‘after-cost’’. 


It is an expression that may well be applied 
to floor varnish. 


Murphy Transparent 
Floor Varnish 


**the varnish that lasts longest” 


keeps floors smooth, neat and satin-like in 
appearance. 


It prevents floors from becoming slippery 
and protects the wood from stains and 
moisture. It lasts longest, looks best and 
finally costs least. 


Ask your dealer or painter about 


Murphy Transparent Interior 
Murphy Transparent Spar 
Murphy Univernish 

Murphy White Enamel 


Write for ‘“‘Beautiful Floors’, a factful 
book. Its illustrations show a touch of 
humor. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


Franklin Murphy, jr., President 


Newark Chicago 


Dougall Varnish Company, Ltd., Montreal, Canadian Associate 
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Warm Outdoors 
Comfort Indoors 


When you’re outdoors in the cold, the outer 
layer of wool in Duofold keeps you warm. It 
keeps co/d out and natural warmth in. 


When you’re indoors where it’s warm, the inner layer 
of cotton in Duofold feels so soft and smooth against 
the skin that you’re thoroughly comfortable. 


DuofolO undewear 


Cotton next to Skin . . . . COMFORT 
Warm Wool outside ... . NO ITCH 
Air Space between .... PREVENTS COLDS 


You have the full warmth and protection of wool, yet 
it-doesn’t touch the skin—no wool itch! You have the 
ideal comfort of cotton, yet you run less risk of catching 
cold and feeling cold. 
And your body receives healthful 
ventilation by means of the air space 
between the wool and cotton layers 
of fabric. 

If your dealer hasn’t it, write us. 


Description and Sample of Fabric 
sent on request. 


DUOFOLD HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 


MOHAWEK, N. Y. 





Do You Know the Facts About Socialism? 


the former “ Utopian dream” which has metamorphosed into a strongly organized political party 
polling hundreds of thousands of votes in the United States—electing a Socialist Mayor and 
entire City Council at Milwaukee, Legislators in‘several States, a Member of Congress, etc. ? 
ALL the facts of the origin, development, and the present status of the socialistic movement 
in the United States are shown in the 


‘History of Socialism in the United States” 


By Morris Hillquit—New Edition, Revised and Enlarged 
Fully describes Present-day Socialism, the Socialist Party and Its Platforms, What Socialism Is and 
What It Is Not, Interesting Sociological Facts, Career of the Socialist Party, Recent Developments, Former 
Utopian and Commmunistic Colonies, Life’ Sketches of Utopian Leaders; Early Socialism, the Modern 
Movement,’ the Socialist Labor Party, Present Reform and_ Trade-union Movements, National ‘Civic 
Federation, Problems and Prospects of American Socialism,’etc., etc. Strong Cloth, price $1.50 net; 
hostpaid $1.67. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, New York and London 


“I count my knowledge of Socialism as my most priceless intellectual treasure.’’"—Upton Sinclair, 








parative stillness was gone and the sub- 
marine seemed to have awakened from a 
doze, and there was bustle and hustle 
around me. The captain looked at the 
gyroscopic compass and gave orders for the 
motors to go ahead. For half an hour the 
submersible pushed on under the sea, 

The periscope was then raised and on 
the distant horizon I made out the de- 
stroyer—a tiny thing even in the glass of 
the magnifying-lens of the under-sea boat's 
“feye.”’ 

These torpedoes cost now $5,000, and in 
an engagement they are all set to sink if 
they fail to strike the target; set to sink 
because they might be picked up by the 
enemy or endanger our own craft. 

When we submerged it had been a chilly 
day, with a peep of sun now and again. 
Now it was snowing! This change in the 
weather had taken place while the captain 
had been fulfilling one of Jules Verne’s 
dreams! 


UNCLE SAM, CIPHER WIZARD 


HE detective work accomplished by 

the United States Government since 
its entry into the war has been worthy of a 
Sherlock Holmes, and yet few persons, 
reading only the results of this remarkably 
developed system, have. realized that a 
Government heretofore finding it unneces- 
sary to match wits with foreign spy bureaus 
has suddenly taken a high rank in this un- 
pleasant but absolutely essential branch of 
war-making—as it has in all others. The 
public read of the intercepted dispatches 
from the Argentine to Germany by way of 
Sweden, and of the Bernstorff messages, 
but without a realization of the problem 
that a cipher dispatch presents to one who 
has not the key. And probably the aver- 
age reader is unaware that, in both the 
Army, and Navy, experts have been 
trained_to decipher code messages, with the 
result that both the making and the 
reading of such dispatches have been 
reduced to an almost mathematical science. 
The Philadelphia Press, in outlining the 
instruction given in this important work 
at the Army Service schools, says: 


What is taught the military will furnish 
an idea of the task of the code experts in 
the State Department, and of the basis of 
the science that has unmasked the German 
plans with respect to vessels to be spurlos 
versenkt and of legislators to ‘be influenced 


through-the power of German gold. 


“Tt may as well be stated,” says Capt. 
Parker Hitt—that is, he was a captain of 
infantry when he said it—‘‘that no prac- 


' ticable military cipher is mathematically 


indecipherable if intercepted; the most 
that can be expected is to delay for a 
longer or a shorter time the deciphering of 
the message by the interceptor.” 

The young officer is warned that one 
doesn’t have to rely in these times upon 
capturing messengers.as they speed. by 
horse from post to post. All-radio mes- 
sages may be picked up by every operator 
within the zone, and the interesting in- 
formation is given that if one can run a 
fine wire within 100 feet of a buzzer-line 
or within thirty feet of a telegraph-line, 
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whatever tidings may be going over these 

mediums may be copied by induction. 

In order that the student may not lose 
heart, it is poiated out in the beginning 
that many European Powers use ciphers 
that vary from extreme simplicity to “a 
complexity which is more apparent than 
real.” And as to amateurs, who make up 
ciphers for some special purpose, it’s dollars 
to doughnuts that their messages will be 
read just as easily as tho they had printed 
them in box-car letters. 

At every headquarters of an army the 
Intelligence Department of the General 
Staff stands ready to play checkers with 
any formidable-looking document that 
comes along in cipher, and there is mighty 
little matter in code that stands a ghost 
of a chance of getting by. 

The scientific dissection of ciphers starts 
with the examination of the general system 
of language communication, which, with 
everybody excepting friend Chinaman, is 
an alphabet composed of letters that ap- 
pear in conventional order. 

I: was early found by the keen-eyed 
gentle»:n who analyzed ciphers that if 
one took tsn thousand words of any 
language and counted the letters in them 
the number of ties that any one letter 
would recur would be found practically 
identical with their recurrence in any other 
ten thousand words. From this discovery 
the experts made frequency tables, which 
show just how many times one may 
expect to find a letter e or any other letter 
in a given number of words or letters. 
These tables were made for 10,000 letters 
and for 200 letters so that one might get 
an idea how ofien to expect to find given 
letters in both long and short messages or 
documents. 

Thus we find the following result: 


—Letters— —Letters— 

19000 200 10000 200 
A 778 16 Bids ae 686 14 
B 141 3 isgsses 807 16 
C 296 6 Pepsee's 223 4 
aS a See 8 re 
Sr 1277 26 insects. 651 13 
ess 197 4 lass 622 12 
a se 174 3 Mecce oe 855 17 
ar 595 12 i vveds 308 6 
evdeee 667 13 Wiis. «od 112 2 
ientese 51 1 , er 176 3 
Te sdees 74 eS ore 27 eel 
kes 372 7 , 196 4 
288 6 rrr 17 





It is found that in any text the vowels 
AEIO U represent 38.37 per cent.; the 
consonants L N RS T represent 31.86 per 
cent., and the consonants J K Q X Z 
stand for only 1.77 per cent. One doesn’t 
want to shy away from these figures as 
being dry and dull, because they form part 
of a story as interesting as any detective 
narrative that was ever penned by a 
Conan Doyle. 

For the usual purposes of figuring a 
cipher the first group is given the value 
of 40 per cent., the second 30 per cent., 
and the last 2 per cent. And then one is 
introduced to the order of frequency in 
which letters appear in ordinary text. It is: 

ETOANIRSHDLUCMPFY 
WGBVKJXZQ. 

Tables are then made for kinds of 
matter that is not ordinary, taken from 
various kinds of telegraphic and other 
documents, which will alter only slightly 
the percentage values of the letters as 
shown in a table from ordinary English. 

Having gone along thus far, the expert 
figures how many times he can expect to 
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The efficiency 
smoker talks 


Let others chew the ragged ends of black, robus- 
tious autocrats. I’m through! 


No more, for me, the hot-box kind of smoke. No 
more the sheer black strength that eats up energy and 
hears the watch-tick through hours better spent in sleep. 


Give me, good friends, the mellow mildness of my 
ROBERT BURNS. 
Yes—ROBERT BURNS—his genial leaf of ripe 


Havana soothes me—makes all my smoke cares vanish 
in blue haze. 
* * o* * 


You doubt that smoking standards are advancing along 
with other standards of the time? Try mild ROBERT BURNS 
—today! 

The open secrets of his smoke efficiency lie in b/end and 
curing. 

His Havana filler gives him fine flavor. Our own special 
curing gives that Havana rare mildness. The neutral Sumatra 
wrapper /e/ps that mildness. 

Combining true mildness with true favor, canny ROBERT 
BURNS goes forward on his way—a better, more agreeable 
cigar, today, than ever. 


Oleoe yar tid re Latily ? 


Remember that Little Bobbie is a pocket edition 
of ROBERT BURNS himself. Price 5c straight. 








incible 1O¥ 
GENERAL CIGAR Co., INC. prince ie JOR 


119 West 40TH SrreeT, New York City 
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Your Office is sii * et ; 
Comfortably Heated— But 
What About Your Home? 


While you sit in comfort in your office, 
are your wife and family uncomfortable 
in a house with a poor heating system /@ 

‘Big-Building heating has gone away 
ahead of home heating. Until recently 
it was better and cheaper in every way. 

But now comes the Dunham Home 
Heating System—as perfect for the home 
as the nationally-known Dunham Vacuum 
System is for hotels and office-buildings. 

The Dunham System for the home will 
keep your family as warm and comfortable 
as you are in your office, and do it on the 
smallest possible amount of coal. 


The Dunham System of Heating con- 

trols the dampers automatically—it never 
lets the fire burn more than is necessary. 
Overheating as well as underheating is 
prevented. 
_4 The Dunham System is absolutely quiet 
in its operation. No radiator will hiss or pound, 
drip or spurt. That wonderful little guardian 
of the coal pile—the Dunham Radiator Trap— 
will prevent this waste of heat-units. 

; The Dunham Home Heating System will 
not only save you money on your coal bill, but 
will enable you to render a real service to the 

vernment. The war has made, and will con- 
tinue to make, severe drains upon the Nation’s 
coal resources. Not a ton must be wasted. The 
national supply must be conserved and equita- 
bly distributed. The Dunham Home Heating 
System will help you help your country. The 
coal the Dunham System saves you will release 
that muclif coal for war needs. 

Free Booklet. Property owners, tenants, 
real estate men, heating contractors, architects 
and builders should read our latest book, 
“‘Dunham Heating for the Home.”? Send for 
your copy. 








SYSTEM OF HEATING 


This device is one of the funda- 
mentals of the Dunham Home 
Heating System. It is known 
the world over to heating en- 

neers as the device that revo- 

ttionized Vacuum steam 
heating. Leading architects 
everywhere use it. It makes 
impossible the presence of 
water in radiators, it prevents 


The DUNHAM _ feduces tucl Sonumption, 
Ra diator Trap causes the radiator ‘A heat 


evenly and quickly, eliminates 
the hissing air valve and spurt- 
ing water. 


Responsible Heating Contractors ev ri 
install the Dunham Home Mosthan Tratem 


C. A. DUNHAM COMPANY 
Marshalltown, Iowa 


. Division Sales Offices: 
Chicago New York San Francisco 
Cc. A. DUNHAM CO., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Also Branches in 34 Cities in United States and 
Canada = 





| find two letters oceurring together. These 
| are ealled digraphs, and one learns that 
| AH will show up once in a thousand letters, 
while HA will be found twenty-six times. 
| These double-letter combinations form a 
| separate table all of their own, and the 
|-common ones are set aside, as TH, ER, 
| ON, OR, ete., so they can be readily 
guessed or mathematically figured against 
any text. 


Tables of frequency are figured out for 
the various languages—particularly Ger- 
man—and the ciphers are divided into two 
chief classes, substitution and transposition. 
The writer in The Press says: 


Now you will remember those per- 
centages of vowels and consonants. Here 
is where they come in. When a message is 
picked up the army expert counts the 
times that the vowels recur, and if they do 
not check with the 40 per cent. for the 
eommon vowels, with the consonant figures 
tallying within 5 per cent. of the key, 
he knows that he is up against a substitu- 
tion cipher. The transposition kind will 
check to a gnat’s heel. 

When the expert knows exactly what he 
is up against he is ready to apply the 
figures and patiently unravel the story. 
It may take him hours, and maybe days, 
but sooner or later he will get it to a 
certainty. 

If he has picked up a_ transposition 
fellow he proceeds to examine it geo- 
metrically, placing the letters so that they 
form all sorts of squares and rectangles 
that come under the heads of simple 
horizontals, simple verticals, alternate 
horizontals, alternate verticals, simple 
diagonals, alternate diagonals, spirals read- 
ing clockwise and spirals reading counter- 
clockwise. Once one gets the arrangement 
of the letters the reading is simple. 

For . instance, ILVGIOIAEITSRNM- 
ANHMNG comes along the wire. It 
doesn’t figure for a substitution cipher 
and you try the transposition plan. There 
are twenty-one letters in it, and the num- 
ber at once suggests seven columns of 
three letters each. Try it on your piano: 


. es ae oe 
A’ 2 2 Ss 3S . 
MaAasit Mu AR G 


And reading down each column in suc- 
cession you get “‘ Iam leaving this morning.” 

After passing over several simple ciphers 
as not ‘‘classy’”’ enough to engage the 
reader’s attention, the writer takes up one 
of a much more complicated nature which, 
however, did not get by Uncle Sam’s code 
wizards. Follow the deciphering of this 
example by Captain Hitt: 


appeared in a London newspaper, which 
read as follows: 

“-—.. Bd. Weil 
to-morrow.” 

The next .day this advertisement in 
cipher appeared: 

““M. B. CT OSB UHGI TP IPEWF H CEWIL 
NSTTLE FJNVX XTYLS FWKKHI BJLSI SQ 
VOI BKSM XMKUL SK NVPONPN GSW OL 


deposit £27 14s. 5d. 


IEAG NPSI HYJISFZ CYY NPUXQG TPRJA 
VXMXI AP EHVPPR TH WPPNEL. UVZUA 


MMYVSF KNTS .Z8Z UAJPQ DLMMJXL JR RA 
PORTELOGJ CSULTWNI XMKUHW XGLN 
ELCPOWY OL. ULJTL BVJ TLBWTPZ XLD K 





ZISZNK OSY DL RYJUAJSSGK. TLFNS UVD 


He began with an advertisement which 





VV FQGCYL FJHVSI YJL NEXV PO wro, 
PYYYHSH GQBOH AGZTIQ EYFAX YPMP sq 
Cl XEYVXNPPAIL UV TLFTWMC FU Wpyx- 
GUHIWU. AIIWG HSI YJVTI BJV xMoy 
SFX DQB LRTY TZ QTXLNISVZ. GIFT an 
UQSJGJ OHZ XFOWFV BKAI CTWY pDswtr- 
TTTPKFRHG IVX QCAFV TP DIS JBF ESF jgc 
MCCF HNGK ESBP DJPQ NLU CTW ROSB csy,” 

Now just off-hand, the average man 
would shy away from this combination as a 
bit of news that he really did not care to 
read. But to the cipher fiend it was a 
thing of joy, and it illustrates one of the 
many cases that they are called upon to 
read, and the methods by which they work. 

As a_ starting-point the cipher-man 
assumed that the text was in English 
because he got it out of an English news- 
paper, but he did not stop there. He 
checked it from a negative view-point by 
finding the letter w in it, which does not 
oceur in the Latin languages, and by find- 
ing that the last fifteen words of the 
message had from two to four letters each, 
which would have been impossible in 

yerman., 

Then he proceeds to analyze. The 
message has 108 groups that are presum- 
ably words, and there are 473 letters in it, 
This makes an average of 4.4 letters to the 
group, whereas one versed in the art 
normally expects about five. There are 
ninety vowels of] the AEIOU group and 
seventy-eight letters JKQXZ. Harking 
back to that first statement of percentages, 
it is certain that this is a substitution cipher 
because the percentage does not check 
with the transposition averages. 

The canny man with the sharp pencil 
then looks for recurring groups and similar 
groups in his message and he finds that 
they are: 

AITWG AII BKSM BKATI CT CTWY 
CTW DLMMJXL DL ESF ESBP FINVX 
FJHVSI NPSI NPUXQG OSB OSY 
ROSB OL OL PORTELOGJ PO SQ SQA 
TP TP TLBWTPZ TLFNS TLFTWMC 
UVZUA UVD UV SMKUL XMKUHW 
YJL YJVTI. 

Passing along by the elimination route 
he refers to his frequency tables to see how 
often the same letters oceur, and he finds 
that they are all out of proportion, and he 
ean proceed to hunt the key for several 
alphabets. 

He factors the recurring groups like 
a small boy doing a sum in arithmetic 
when he wants to find out how many 
numbers multiplied by each other will 
produce a larger one. The number of 
letters between recurring groups and words 
is counted and dissected in this wise: 


Pst haute es data AII 45, which equals 3x3x5 
ihe Fin bon eaten BK 345, which equals 23x3x5 
5 Te, CT 403, no factors 

ke OE CTW 60, which equals 2x2x2x5 
Mice vee odveues DL 75, which equals 3x5x5 

PP isciseee +++eeES 14, which equals 2x7 

| ee Wwwbec ..-FJ 187, no factors 
evesewese eos NP 14, which equals 2x7 
Gigissdscccvad OL 120, which equals 2x2x2x3x5 
DB .ccsccscsvows OS 220, which equals 11x2x2x5 
eer OSB 465, which equals 31x3x5 
ae PO 105, which equals 7x3x5 
FP CER ee SQ 250, which equals 2x5x5x5 
. PP eS TLF 80, which equals 2x2x2x2x5 
re TP 405, which equals 3x3x3x3x5 
UV.......-+2-eUV 115, which equals 23x5 
XMK"'....XMKU 120, which equals 2x2x2x3x5 
OF ee UV 73, no factors 

Beer * YJ 85, which equals 17x5 


Now the man who is doing the studying 
takes a squint at this result and he-sees 
that the dominant factor all through the 
case is the figure 5, so he is reasonably sure 
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Inner Tube Truths 
In Relation to the 


Pennsylvama 
AUTO TUBE 





UBE quality is as vitally essen- 
tial to protection and comfort 
as casing quality. 


Yet thousands of casings which 
otherwise would give good service 
are put out of commission by the 
use of inferior tubes. 


A large percentage of blowouts, 
caused by laceration of casing, 
would be eliminated if quality tubes 
were always used. 


The poor quality tube immedi- 
ately succumbs to the least abrasion 
on the inside of the casing. It not 
only causes blowouts, but usually 
tears beyond saving. 


The Pennsylvania Auto Tube 
“Ton Tested” not only resists the 
ordinary causes of blowouts but, 
even if seriously injured, will not 
tear beyond the immediate location 
of the cut, owing to its remarkable 
tensile strength and wear-resisting 


quality. 





HE ‘Ton Tested’’ Tube sets 
absolutely a new standard in 
inner tube service. 


The result of actually new proc- 
esses, it introduces service qualities 
heretofore unknown. 


Its guaranteed tensile strength— 
14 tons per square inch—attests 
the tremendous toughness of its 
stock. 


This toughness enables it indefi- 
nitely to resist the wear, tear, and 
friction of service in the casing. 


Its stock does not deteriorate 
from heating up and cooling down, 
however long continued. 


Collapsed as a spare, it can be carried 
indefinitely without crazing, checking, 
cracking, or weakening at the folds or cor- 
ners. It shows no deterioration from 
indefinite exposure to light or air. 


In spite of all these new qualities, enor- 
mously sales to service values, the Penn- 
sylvania Auto Tube ‘“‘Ton Tested” is sold 
at the price of ordinary tubes. 


The Makers of Vacuum Cup Tires 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, - - JEANNETTE, PA. 


Direct factory branches and Service Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 





Photograph showing Popplonis 
ing 


Auto Tube “Ton Tested’’ 
crated touring car in com 


pension, weight 2990 Ibs., 


ency. 









In the above moving picture infla- 


te sus- 


without 


the slightest injary or loss of resili- 


tion test The Pennsylvania Auto Tube 
“Ton Tested ’’ expanded to acircum- 
ference of 5 feet without bursting. 
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While you’re under the shower let a Perfection Oil 
Heater take the chill out of the bathroom.’ Shave 
and dress in cheerful comfort. 


Heats any room quickly. Small and light—can 
easily be carried about. Costs little to buy and to 
use. You'll surely need one this year with coal so 
high and natural gas apt to be scarce. 
Now used in more than 3,000,000 homes. 

Ask your dealer or send for 

free Illustrated Catalog H. 
THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7123 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also made in Canada by the Perfection 
Stove Company, Ltd., Sarnia, Ontario 
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HE new No. 500 Perfection 
Heater Wick takes all the 
bether away from re-wick- 


ing. Comes in a carton— 
trimmed — burned —ready to 
light—fixed toa metal carrier. 
Slip out the old wick and carrier 
slip in the new. 
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that five alphabets were used, and that 
the key-word had, therefore, five letters, 
so he writes the message in lines of five 
letters each and makes a frequency table 
for each one of the five columns he has 
formed, and he gets the following result: 


Col. 1 Col. 2. Col. 3. Col. 4. Col. 5. 


A2 “AQ Al Al A 2 
= B3 B3 B— BZ 
C7 Cl C3 C4 Cc— 
D2 D2 Di D— D3 
E4 E t2 E7 E— 
F3 F— F9 F3 F5 
G9 G— G3 G2 G2 
H3 H5 H 3 H3 H2 
12 12 17 117 I2 
J5 Jil J6 J— J 9 
K6 K 5 K— K 1 K 1 
L— L19 L2 L5 Lil 
M— M- M7 M4 M 3 
N7 N3 N4 N— N 5 
05 0- O09 oO1 o- 
P7 P7 P8 Pp4 p— 
Q5 Q Qe Q2 Q 6 
R- R 1 Ril R6 Rl 
s- 88 86 S12 S7 
T7 T3 T 5 - <) T 14 
U7 U3 U6 U- U1 
Vi v V2 V5 Vv— 
W3 WwW 4 w— W 5 Wi7 
x2 X X 4 X 8 X 6 
y4 Y5 Y Y3 Y7 
Z Zs Z3 Z— Z3 


Now having erected these five enigmatical 


columns, Captain Hitt juggles them until he | 


uncovers the hidden message, thus: 


“In the table for column 1 the letter G 
occurs 9 times,’’ he says with an air of a 
man having found something that is per- 
fectly plain. ‘‘Let us consider it tenta- 
tively as E. 

“Then, if the cipher alphabet runs 
regularly and in the direction of the 
regular alphabet, C (7 times) is equal to 
A, and the cipher alphabet bears a close 
resemblance to the regular frequency 
table. Note that TUV (equal to RST) 
occurring respectively 7, 7, and 5 times 
and the non-oecurrence of B, L, M, R, §, 
Z(equal to Z, J, K, P, Q, and X respectively). 

“In the next table L occurs 19 times, 
and taking it for E with the alphabet 
running the same way, A is equal to H. 
The first word of our message, CT, thus 
becomes AM when deciphered with these 
two alphabets, and the first two letters of 
the key are CH. 

“Similarly in the third table we may 
take either F or O for E, but a casual 
examination shows that the former is 
correct and A is equal to B. 

“In the fourth table I is clearly E and A 
is equal to E. 

“The fifth table shows that T is equal 
to 14 and J is equal to 9. If we take J 
as equal to E then T is equal to O, and in 
view of the many Es already accounted 
for in the other columns this may be all 
right. It checks as correct if we apply the 


The 


last three alphabets to the second word of | 


our message, OSB, which deciphers NOW. 
Using these alphabets to decipher the 
whole message we find it to read: 

““M. B. Am now safe on board a 
barge moored below Tower Bridge, where 
no one will think of looking for me. Have 
good friends but little money owing to 
action of police. Trust, little girl, you 
still believe in my innocence altho things 
seem against me. There are reasons why I 
should not be questioned. Shall try to 





embark before the mast in some outward- | 
bound vessel. Crews will not be scrutin- 
wed as sharply as passengers. There are 
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those who will let you know my move- 
ments. Fear the police may tamper with 
your correspondence, but later on, when 
hue and ery have died down, will let you 
know all.’ ” 

It all seems simple to the man who 
follows the idea closely, but Captain Hitt 
proceeds to make further revelations of 
the art. He adds: 

“The key to this message is CHBEF, 
which is not intelligible as a word, but 
if put into figures, indicating that the 
2d, 7th, Ist, 4th, and 5th letter beyond 
the corresponding letter of the message 
has been used as a key it becomes 27145, 
and we connect it with the personal which 
appeared in the same paper the day before 
reading: 

““M. B. Will deposit £27 14s. 5d. 
to-morrow.’”’ 


for getting under the hide of a coded 
message that our bright men of the Army 
and their cousins of the State and Navy 
departments have worked out through 
years of study and application. 








| A GERMAN-AMERICAN’S GETHSEMANE 


LONE in his Garden of Gethsemane a 
German-American wrestled in a tor- 
turing struggle to lay off the old man and 
put on the new. At last he won, and 
stood forth—stript of prefix and hyphen— 


an American! 

The story of this battle between his con- 
science and his inborn loyalty to the land 
of his birth is a living lesson to those sub- 
jects of the Kaiser who have sought a 
home in America and enjoyed the privi- 
lege of freedom and the pursuit of happi- 
ness under the protection, of the Stars and 
Stripes. Tho a citizen of the United States 
when the war broke out, his sympathies 
were with his native country. But as the 
great struggle progressed and he read of 
Germany's constant violations of the laws 
of war and humanity, he fought out his own 
great fight, and when the time came and 


This is only one of the many methods , 











For Your 
“Meatless Days” 








Of course you will want to help 
the Government in the work of 
conserving food supplies by hav- 
ing one or two meatless days 
each week. For your meatless 
meals you will want food that 
supplies as much nutriment as 
meat at a lowercost-—food that is 
ready-to-eat and easily digested. 


Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit 


contains all the body-building material 
in the whole wheat grain prepared in a 
digestible form. It is 100 per cent. 
whole wheat— nothing wasted, nothing 
thrown away. The whole wheat con- 
tains every element needed for building 
healthy bodies and for furnishing 
energy for the day’s work. It contains 


| more real, body-building nutriment 


the United States entered the war he was | 


prepared to give full and free expression of 
his loyalty to the country of his adoption. 

Of his wrestle he tells in a letter to a near 
friend, who sends it to THe Dicest, saying: 


‘“‘T am enclosing an excerpt from a letter 
received from a relative by marriage which 
seems to me to deserve a wider publicity 
than I ean give it. This man is a resident 
of ——, which, as you know, has a very 
large German population, many of whom 
are still strong German sympathizers. 
He is a teacher at a large salary, having 
taught there successfully for many years. 


He has many relatives in Germany in the | 


portion near the Russian border which 
has been run over by both armies. Con- 


sidering his antecedents, and his sur- | 


roundings, you can understand how hard 
it has been for him to take the stand that 


he has. The letter was written from the 


heart without thought of its going further 
than those for whom it was intended, but it 
so well expresses the troublous thoughts 
that must now be in the minds of so many 
of our German-American citizens, and so 
beautifully and gloriously describes his 


than meat, eggs or potatoes and costs 
much less. 

Two or three of these crisp, brown little loaves 
of cooked whole wheat with milk or cream 
make a nourishing, satisfying meal for any 
time of day at a cost of a fewcents. Delicious 
with sliced bananas, stewed prunes, baked 
apples or other fruits. 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








PARSIFAL, The story and analysis of Wagner’s 
great opera, by H.R, HAwE1s, Small 12mo, cloth, 86 
pages, 40oc. (Hour-Glass Series.) Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, Pubs., New York 
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WHITE ENAMEL 





“4 TH E hiptiodstof labor 


makes 


it more in- 


portant than ever toselect 
varnishes or enamels of. 


known. 
fi 


: mere trifle. 


i # 


quality for inte-— 


per gallon is a- 


~~ Liquid Granite Floor Varnish, — 
Luxeberry Enamels(white, ivory 
and three shades of gray), Luxe-  ~ 
berry Wood Finishes and Luxe- > 
-berty Wall Finishes are a few 3 
of the many ‘Berry’? brands. ~ 
that insure beauty, durability and — 
economy. 4 
Write for a copy of our illustrate 
book giving helpful hints on interior 
finishing. — (fe C 





Factories: 


Established 1858 


Detroit, Watkerville, 
an Francisco 6 
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How the Standard Bible Dictionary HELPS the 


Sunday School Superintendent, Teacher and Worker— 


Likewise the Ambitious Bible Scholar who aspires to become an Active Worker in the Sunday School and Church Societies 


Many Sunday School Officers, 
Teachers and other Workers have not 
had the benefit of a technical education 
in Bible study, and yet desire and ap- 
preciate all that Biblical scholarship 
can give them of its results. What 
more natural and helpful than to refer 
the many vexing problenis arising in 
the preparation of Sunday Schoo! les- 
sons, Bible talks and discussions, etc., 
to the Standard Bible Dictionary 
for explanation and light? 


In no other way that we know of 
can you obtain so complete an under- 
standing and talking familiarity with 
Bible persons, places and events 
through only a few minutes’ reference 
than by means of the Standard Bible 
Dictionary, which James E. McCurdy, 
Ph.D., LL.D., University College, 
Toronto, calls *‘ The best single-vol- 
ume handbook for Bible pm. that 
has ever appeared in any language.’’ 

Rev. F. N. Peloubet, author of 
**Peloubet’s Notes (on the Interna- 
tional S. S. Lessons)’’ writes (in part) : 


** The Standard possesses some very 
great advantages over other Bible 
Dictionaries—460 unusually good ex- 
planatory illustrations—colored maps, 
a real help—fronunciations of proper 
Biblical names—labor-saving thumb- 
index—clear print,’’ etc. Prepared 
under the editorial direction of Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Andrew C. Zenos 
and Edward E. Nourse. 920 large 
ages. Handsome cloth binding, price 
35 including index, carriage prepaid; 
¥% morocco $8. Full morocco $10. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York and London 








final stand for liberty and justice, that ] 
hope you may find a place for it in your 
columns that others who are now going 
through the same Slough of Despond may 
be benefited thereby.” ’ 


Here is the letter: 


I was thunderstruck when I read yoy 
letter: B. in France! Oh, I am sorry for 
all concerned! It is a proud thought for 
his father to have his boy do his share for 
his country, but I am sure we all pray with 
him, that he may be spared and come home 
to him as he went. We surely pay hard ip 
blood and treasure, in suffering, for the 
birth of a new time; the making of a new 
world—this generation, which God seems 
to have singled out as the handmaiden 
of his plans. 

I have fought my way through, step by 
step, by hard thinking, reasoning, putting 
myself in the other man’s place, till I stand 
firm where to-day I hope every Ameriean 
stands—that we must win this war, sinee 
we are in it; and the stronger we go into 
it, the shorter it will be. If we are only 
half-heartedly in it—do not fully, earnestly, 
and cheerfully support the Government— 
we are prolonging it and the best blood 
of our land is shed in vain. There may be 
arguments about the necessity to fight for 
the happiness of other people, even if they 
do not want that certain kind or brand of 
happiness or government, which other 
people think they ought to have; these 
arguments should stop when our boys are 
face to face with grim realities, and no way 
out of them. 

By ancestry way back a German, it 
has been my lot to make true Schiller’s 
words, ‘‘that to be a German means to take 
everything hard in this life.’’ I came to 
this country, and millions before me, as 
there will come millions after me—alone— 
with twenty-five dollars in my pocket; 
with youth and hope at my side; hardly 
any ambition but to make money and to go 
home arich man; not knowing the language, 
the climate, in short, what I was up 
against and with no friends. 

America in her generosity asked nothing; 
she gave me all I have to-day, and that is 
a great deal. Altho many will sneer at 
what I achieved, it was my fault if I 
missed opportunities time and again. We 
were all happy here, free as long as we 
obeyed the laws; this was all America 
asked of us. I would be an ingrate if I 
would not give her in turn all I have in 
the hour of her need—be it only loyalty 
and living up to the oath of allegiance I 
took when I became a citizen of the 
United States. 

I can not close my eyes to the wide 
divergence, the gulf, between the German 
people and the Military Ruling Class; and 
as for William II., I reserve my judgment 
until we know the truth. History wil 
write the story of this war, not we, and we 
can not even attempt to, and should not, 
anticipate her final judgment. 

Think of Lincoln; what the South 
thought of him at the time of the Civil 
War could probably not be printed; and 
to-day history has put him up as a model 
of men, even in the South. 

William II. must be a weak man— 
to-day in the hands of the war-party; 
to-morrow entirely in accord with the 
peace party. And meantime the world 
going to pieces, because he can not make 
up his mind; either to quit. without 
Belgium annexed; or whether he should 
go on fighting and perhaps win more; 
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to be in a better position to make peace, 
while his people starve and die by the 
millions; until nothing is left of a proud, 
great nation. 


The writer blames the German people 
for not seeing clearer, and says: 


I do not understand why they do not 
compel the Government to make peace, 
when Wilson gives them a chance, shows 
them a way to get out of the war in the 
most honorable way. Double dealing! 
Saying something, thinking something 
else! Can not they wake up and think, 
“Ts there not something wrong with us if 
four-fifths of the world are against us?” 
I do not condemn them, I simply do not 
understand them; it is a loyalty beyond 
my understanding. 

Now do not think I say, ‘‘My country 
right or wrong.”’ Oh, no! Up to our 
entrance into this war, we were often 
wrong, very wrong. And again I say, 
history will write our part before our 
declaring war on Germany, and there, I 
am afraid, we will not stand in such a 
brilliant light of unselfishness as we stand 
to-day. We would not be freemen if we 
would not criticize our Government in 
times of peace. I think it is our duty. 

I have gone through these three years of 
war with heartache, anguish, indescribable 
doubts, and battles with myself, with no 
help whatsoever from the outside, but 
bitterness on both sides. I have often 
thought I could stand it no longer; wanted 
to hide my face, because I felt keenly I was 
so disloyal to America and could not help 
it. I hope I will find peace now since my 
mind and heart is made up and on the only 
right side. 

I do not know why I write you this. 
Do I expect you to understand me? At 
home I can not talk about it. Even if G. 
understands the tremendous strain I have 
been living under, she yet seems helpless 
and powerless to help me bear the burden. 
In almost everything I have lived my life 
and gone my way alone. G.’s nature is full 
of the ideal, the beautiful, the lofty; she 
does not want to know the ugly, the nasty, 
the life as it really is, and as it comes to 
everybody who goes out into it. Iliveina 
lower sphere than is her’s. O. shuts his 
eyes entirely; is not conscious of the fact 
that he witnesses the greatest history in the 
making — since perhaps the Flood; and 
dear little L. sinks in his play, every day, 
ten or twenty German submarines. 

I try to get away from the war as much 
as possible; but it seems it is not possible. 
It is the sole topic; in the cars; on the 
street; wherever Greek meets Greek. I 

go with G. to a picture-show; I think I will 
be safe there. No! Up pops between the 
acts an orator, some big business man, and 
tells you in eight minutes ‘‘why we are in 
the war.’ It permeates the air, creates an 
atmosphere, highly nervous, explosive. Dr. 
M. took us out riding this p.m. We went 
out to'the new speedway. Lo and behold! 
There were one thousand°* sdldiers en- 
camped, who gave an exhibition of their 
military knowledge, lasting two hours, 
including a regular battle in the trenches, 
with gas-shells, shrapnel, liquid fire, bombs, 
ambulances, dead, and wounded. And the 
people applauded! It looked like play— 
yet the grim reaper was in their midst! 

We go to church. Not a word about the 
war, yet we sing every Sunday the beauti- 
ful hymn asking for protection on the 


‘high seas. 
















Me 
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tie is Uohe I 


WILL you ever have to say that? 


Will you ever have 


to look back on the home it took you so long to create 
—swept away in an hour by the fire peril that comes when 


you expect it least? 
they get out in time? 


And what about the children? 


Did 


Face that grim question now—before it is too late. On 
just such simple decisions rest a lifetime’s happiness. Do 
those whom you have brought into the world mean so little 
to you that you can afford to leave them in danger? 


Build throughout of NATCO HOLLOW TILE. 


While it costs more than criminally dangerous wood construction, 
with Natco you buy safety—everlasting safety for a sum so low that 
in a few years you get it back in lower coal bills: and lower mainte- 


nance cost. 


Natco is the modern building material that made the skyscraper 


possible. 
own office? 


Do your children deserve less safety than you get in your 
Natco means lower coal bills—warmer in winter— 


cooler in summer, thanks to the blankets of dead air contained in the 
tile. Natco is damp proof; vermin proof; trouble proof—perma- 
nent, and everlastingly safe. 


When you buy, ask ‘‘Is it Natco? "* When 
you build, say ‘‘I must have Natco.’’ Be 
safe. Fire comes when you expect it least. 


Send today for the interesting free 32- 


page book 


**Fireproof Houses.”’ It 


contains photographs and descriptions of 
beautiful Natco residences designed by 


leading architects. 


And remember—it may 


save your life and the lives of those you love. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@FING 
COMPANY 


a 506 Federal Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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NATCO-HOLL 





Made from clay—baked 
by fire—it cannot be 
destroyed by fire. 
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Photograph of the 
great Asbury Park 


© Cole & Co. 
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1.50; by mail, 
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English Connectives Explained| "ye Moms LIFE 18 ORDER, sug mites no 
The correct use of all Prepositions, Conjunctions, Relative 7 A. oo Se “poe ts 
Pronouns and Adverbs, clearly and thoroughly described 
and illustrated in Connectives of English err by JamEs C, 

1.63. 
- - New York 


alone of the household and its hygiene, butofthe human 
body as to its organization, functions, and needs in the 
12mo, Cloth, 345 pages 


, $1.50, postpaid. 
“COMPANY, Pub “ 


s., NEW YORK 
















You Can Own a Library of 100 of 
the World’s Great Pictures 


Lifelike reproductions in the original colors of some of the best works of Rubens, Turner 
Velasquez, Millet, Meissonier, and other renowned artists, bound in two sumptuous 
volumes and hand mounted on fine art board ready for framing. Produced 
process, closely resembling canvas. 
known art critic, with the life, 


facing each picture. 3 
information and alive with beauty. 


tell 


rice that will appeal to you. 
ing how the two volumes of Famous 
will be shipped to you for examination on approval. We take all the 
risk and make the terms easy for you. 


| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 


Dept. 112, 


Write us NOW. 


New York 





by anew 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton, the well- 
, chief characteristics, and technique of the artist 
This is a handsome library of art in itself, packed with 
The original paintingssare valued at 
over five million dollars. Only a limited number of sets are available, at 
Send for full descriptive matter to-day 
Paintings, 11 by t5 inches. 
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Thirty-nine per cent of our con- 
struction contracts completed °in 
1917 or now in progress were 
repeat orders. Eighty per cent 
of these contracts were for shops, 
factories, warehouses, and manu- 
facturing plants. We are com- 
pletely equipped for all forms of 
industrial building work, from 
the design and construction to 
the purchase and installation of 
equipment. 


Before you build send for ‘‘Building Construction,’ 
showing types of buildings constructed by us. 




















Safeguard 


every cut, scratch 


or abrasion from the 


danger of infection by 
immediately applying 


LISTERINE 


The Safe Antiseptic 


; 4 Be ERY 
PHARMACAL COMPANY 
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LETTERS FROM THE FRONT 


“ oe evening we went out into, 
field, and read Jane Austen's 
‘Emma’ out loud.” 

Do you get the picture? Can you see the 
fading glory of the sunset sky, and hear the 
soft breeze, sweetly laden with the scent 
of new-mown hay, as it murmurs through 
the gently rustling leaves—a real autum) 
scene of rural peace and quiet? 

Yes? Well, you are quite mistakep, 
That is an extract from a letter written by 
an ambulance-driver on the French front, 
And so you see that war is not all horror. 

Emerson Low, the son of Alfred \. 
Low, of Detroit, went to France with 4 
group of college boys last April. He joined 
the American Field Ambulance Service. 
and is now in the thick of the fighting in th 
Champagne district. The Detroit Pre 
Press prints some extracts from his letters 
to his family. In one he tells of his trip 
to the posts: 


Day before yesterday several of ys 
started out for the posts. I carried the 
médecin divisionnaire and went a little before 
the others. In spite of the fact that the 
fields are being recultivated and the sear- 
ness of former battles is somewhat con- 
cealed, the road to the front is rather a 
grim affair, and you are startled when you 
pass through a town deserted and demol- 
ished. There is quite a large town between 
this one and the front. It is uninhabited 
except for a few soldiers and a yellow dog 
that slinks about in the doorways. 

I left the médecin divisionnaire at his abri, 
a little further along the road, a road hid- 
den completely by strips of burlap tied to 
poles. The first post is in a little wood. 
There were two of us there, and we tossed a 
coin to see who would take the first call. 
I won and waited for an ambulance to come 
in from one of our three posts. These posts 
are along the front of the hill where the 
battle is taking place. They are all reached 
by going through and then beyond X (you 
remember the little destroyed town with 
the church which I spoke of during our 
first month). The first post was a smaller 
town than X, and is now razed completel) 
to the ground. The second is about one 
fourth of a mile to the right and the third 
—which ean only be reached during the 
night and left before dawn—is a German 
abri, formerly a dugout of German officers. 
The German saucises are directly above the 
road, and any machine would be shelled in 
the daytime. The posts are close together 
and are reached by exposed roads. 

My call came about noon. I was given 
an orderly, and left for the first post. From 
the road we could see the shells breaking on 
the hill and in the fields about, where the 
French batteries were hidden.. We reached 
the post, backed the machine into a wide 
trench, which hid it from view, and then 
went into the dugout. It was a new iro 
dugout, about 30 feet long and 10 or 2 
feet broad, with bunks on either side. On 
top were heaped bags of sand and dirt. 

We read until about two o’clock, whe 
several shells fell in the battery field a few 
meters behind us. Then a few shells fell in 
a field to the right, and in another momen! 
we were in the midst of a bombardment. 
It lasted all afternoon. Two men trying 10 
enter the dugout were hit, one in the throat 
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and one in the shoulder, but not badly. 
About six o'clock it grew so bad and so 
many shells fell on the roof of the dugout 
that we had to leave, cross through some 
trenches—a strange - looking procession, 
crouching and running along—and get 
into a déep cave about twenty feet under 
the ground, where we stayed until eight 
o'clock in the evening. Then the firing 
became intermittent, the shells hit further 
to the right and left, and we ran back into 
the dugout. 

It was still light and an airplane soared 
above us, the noise of which is to me, for an 
unaccountable reason, one of the most 
reassuring sounds I have ever heard. 


Quite jocularly he writes of supper, first 
having looked at his car which he found 
uninjured, altho covered with dirt from 
exploding shells. Continuing, he says: 


There were 2bout eight of us, the orderly 
and myself, the lieutenant-doctor in charge, 
and three or four old brencardiers, who, 
when they ate their soup made more noise 
than the shells. After every few spoonfuls, 
to avoid waste, they poked their mustaches 
in their mouths and sucked them loudly. 

During the evening the firing became 
steady on both sides, the French battery 
pouring their shells, which whistled over 
our dugout. We went to bed, secure in 
this iron cylinder, whose great ribs stood 
like the fleshless carcass of a beast, which 
to destroy would be a worthless task. <A 
stump of a candle burned to the socket 
on a table and we lay wrapt in our blankets 
in the bunks. It was rather comfortable, 
except that my bed ‘was crossed at the top 
by a piece of iron just where my head lay. 

All through the night there was a con- 
tinuous commotion in the dugout, the 
brancardiers running around and_ talking 
in loud voices about things we were too 
sleepy to understand. We had ‘no blessés 
during the night (an exceptional thing— 
this morning they had fifty from one post) 
and were relieved about half-past ten the 
next morning. I returned’ to the large 
town, where our cantonment had been 
changed to another quarter of the village. 

This is an exceptionally fine cantonment 
and was recently occupied by the British 
Ambulance, whose place we have taken. | 
think it was originally an officers’ barracks. 
Two low cement buildings, faced with red 
brick and roofed with red tile, stand on one 
side, and opposite these are the stables, 
used by the ‘“Genies.”” In front of the 
houses are some trees and grass. Each 
house (one story in height) is divided into 
four parts, accessible by four doors. 

Jim, Rogers, and I have one room to 
ourselves off the third hallway and in 
front. There are three other rooms ac- 
cessible by the same hallway. It is almost 
like a separate house, as each division has 
its flight of steps before the door and there 
is a main sidewalk running under all the 
front windows. We have our three stretch- 
ers on the floor, two cupboards, a broken 
mirror, and two camp-stools. We keep our 
trunks, etc., right in the room and it saves 
transferring them every trip to the posts. 
There is a large French window with blue 
shutters. We certainly are comfortably 
located. There are no showers after all 
(we had expected two) except one that is 
broken, and we wash from our bidons 
(canteens) with a sponge, which is almost 

as good. 

Jim and Rogers came back yesterday 
shortly before I did. They had both been 
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AN INVITING EXTERIOR 
should mean an hospitable interior. No one factor is 
more necessary toa warm, home-like inside-the-house 
atmosphere than perfect woodwork. Above all, be- 
ware of dead-looking trim which will neutralize every 
attempt to carry out your chosen decorative scheme. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


affords particular home builders the ideal woodwork 
for rich browns, deep mahogany or dainty silver gray 
and enamel tints. It is free from every deterrent ef- 
fect on stains or enamel. 
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Our book explaining why and how will be sent 
on request. If interested in home plans, let us 
know at once. Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade 
Marked and sold by dealers East of the Rockies. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
ame 435 BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING a= 
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The Nation’ s Foremost Guide to Health 


“HOW TO LIVE,” authorized by and prepared in collaboration with the Hygiene Reference Board of the 
Life Extension Institute, Inc., by Professor Irving Fisher and Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., is the book that tells you 
how to keep well. It has been prepared along the latest scientific lines, and is endorsed by the most eminent 
authorities in the country. Thousands of copies being sold. Get one to-day and begin to live in the right way. 


What Experts Say of It Authoritative and Up-to-the-Minute 
Surgeon-General W.C. GORGAS,War Depart: The authors have built up a deeply interesting 


ment, Washington, D. C.: “ It is the most practi : 
and useful book on the subject that I know of.” book on the most modern and dependable scien- 


Dr. LUTHER H. GULICK: “‘Ifitsteachings tific data. It covers such subjects as: 


could be put into effect, humankind would reach a 
How to Avoid Colds How to Cure Insomnia 


new level in a single year. 
oe. J.H. KELLOGG, Supt. Battle Creek Sani- What and How to Eat D Breathing ond Resscieo 
auth Treatment of Nervous Troubles 


um, says: ‘ sragesstonany mee oy the most 
oritative but the most readable and most com- i H 

prehensive book on personal hygiene which has Eating to Grow Thin ‘ 

ever been published.’ Outdoor Living and Sleeping Effects of Alcohol and Tobacco 

Drugless Cure of Constipation 


Dr. RUPERT BLUE, Surgeon Gegeral i. S.Pub- Eugenics Explained 


lic Health Service, Washington, D. C.: ‘It is the 
Warmly Recommended by the Jeurnal of the Amer- 


true story of personal hygiene, told ina plain and 
straightforward manner. ican Medical Association. Endorsed and Used by 


Ae pe. ALEZ ANDER GR AH AM BELL aye: State Boards of Health, whose members have purchased 
ave re: it, every word, wi e greatest inter- . ies nisi j j 

okt ideamuass E apon that cabject that E many copies and are advising their friends to do the same. 

have ever seen.” 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


eT eed eco FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave.,N. ¥. 
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. \+ Who would 
p= a Victrok 


Surely your family will be 
them on Christmas morning! Ay 


With a Victrola they can qm: 
Gogorza, De Luca, Farrar, Gad 
McCormack, Melba, Ruffo, Schumajscot 
The exquisite art of Elman, Kreislepski, 
talists. The entrancing music of §nd, 
Orchestra, and other celebrated mygaati 
Bayes, Raymond Hitchcock, and oth 

It isn’t a bit too early to see} Vic 
are never enough Victrolas to supplpy 4 
to be sure of getting a genuine Victgwor 
exclusively. 

There are Victor dealers everywhere, anpily pi 


of the Victor and Victrola—$1o to $400, Ask tdeyer V 


Important Notice. Victor Records 
and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized by our 
special processes of manufacture, and 

i ne with the other, is 
absolutely essential to a perfect Victor 
reproduction. 


Other sty 
and Vict 

















1 Caruso as Rhadames in Aida 6 Schamannteink as AzucenainTrwatore 11 De Luca as Figaro in Barber of Seville to Journet its Mephistopheles in Faust 
@\2 Farrar as Tosca ‘7 Gluck as Nedda in Pagliacci 12. Alda as Desdemona in Othello, 17 M*Gormack as Sir Edgar in Lucia 
13 Galli-Curci as Gilda in Rigoletto ' 8 Martinelli as Mario in Tosca 13 Scotti as Scarpia in Tosca ; 18 Destinn as_Aida 
4 Homer_as Amineris in Aida. .9 Ruff as Rigoletto "4 Calve as Carmen _J9 Gadsi as Brunnhilde in Die Walkure 
115. Melba as Marguerite inFaust 10Tetrazzini. as Lakme, 15 Hempel as Violetta in Traviata 20 Braslaiu as Marina in Boris Godounow 
A 21 Garrison as Olympia in Tales of Hoffinann “22 Whitehill as Amfortas in Parsifal 
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Idjbe glad to get 
‘olor Christmas! 


will be § have the world’s greatest artists sing and play for 
ng! Anjeasily give them that pleasure. 


ey can qnagnificent voices of Caruso, Alda, Calvé, Culp, de 
tr, Gaddurci, Gluck, Hempel, Homer, Journet, Martinelli, 
Schumascotti, Sembrich, Tetrazzini, and other famous singers. 
 Kreiskski, Powell, Zimbalist, and other renowned instrumen- 
usic of §nd, Pryor’s Band, Conway’s Band, Victor Herbert’s 
ated mations. The inimitable wit of Harry Lauder, Nora 
and oth(agefavorites. Whata splendid Christmas that will be! 


y to see Victrola to-day. Victor dealers will tell you there 


‘0 supplty demand. Better place your order now. 


ou want 


ne Victn 


world’s greatest artists make records for the Victrola 














rywhere, angdy play your favorite music for you and demonstrate the various styles 
00, Ask tqyer Voice Culture Records. 





“« 4 ”. . 
4 Victrola” is the registered Trade- 
ly Victopine Co., Camden, N. J.,U.S.A. mark of the Victor Talking Machine 
ur Montreal, Canadian Distributors Company designating the products of 
nd ie empany only. — use of the a 
i ictrola upon or in the promotion orsale 
be Jeords demonstrated at of any other Talking Machine or Phono- 

p the Ist of each month graph products is misleading and illegal. 
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Victrola XVII, electric, $300 
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Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 
Mahogany or oak 





















58 The 
to the same post, the second one, and been 
caught in a gas-attack which lasted for an 
hour. They sat in the abri with their masks 
on (the masks are a greenish color, with 
two big round windows for the eyes) and, 
of course, with the helmets, the abri was 
erowded, and from their description they 
must have looked like so many big beetles 
crouching together. There is absolutely 
no danger with the masks, however, and 
we carry one always with us (even in town) 
and one fastened in the ear. 

Last evening we went out into a field 
and read Jane Austen’s ‘‘Emma”’ out loud. 
Jim and Rog left this morning for the posts 
and I go to-morrow. 


Of the routine work of the ambulance- 
driver he writes: 


On account of the night driving we have 
lately put two men on each ear, a driver and 
an orderly who just goes back and forth 
between the posts. Five cars are out every 
day and eight drivers. Three cars begin 
at the posts and two wait in the woods. 
As a ear comes in froma post, another is 
sent out from the woods and this driver 
takes with him the orderly who has just 
come in, as only ‘one man is necessary to 
make the trip from the woods to the hos- 
pital. From the hospital the latter returns 
to the woods, and thus a relay is formed. 
The day before yesterday I was at post 1; 
yesterday (beginning at noon), I was 
en repos for the day; to-day I am 
en remplacement, that is practically the 
same as repose, but if any extra cars are 
wanted in case of an attack, ete., we have 
to be within call. I am fourth in the list 
and don’t expect to go out. To-morrow I 
go in my own ear, next day repose, next 
day as orderly to post 3, next day repose, 
ete. The work is as interesting as ever. 


In another letter which The Free Press 
prints Mr. Low tells of a battle between air- 
planes directly over his head. The engage- 
ment ended with the winging of -both 
machines. The letter reads: 

"The German machine fell between the 
lines, the French plane near one of our posts. 
There was a terrific fight, which we could 
hardly see, as it was very high in the air. 
The French plane caught on fire and began 
to fall. After some meters it was entirely 
enveloped in smoke and the three aviators 
had to jump, which was a quicker death. 
When they were found, parts of their 
bodies had been burned away. 

Just before this the first. German shell 
fell in our cantonment. It was about 
half-past seven in the morning and we were 
all asleep when we heard the rush and ex- 
plosion of an obus. It struck about two 
meters from the barracks and made a large 
hole in the road. Three shells usually fall 
in one place, but no other followed. 

For a day of repose it certainly was 
disturbing. 

Yesterday I had a hot shower at the 
hospital near here. It certainly seemed 
good, after bathing for two months out of a 
small reserved water-can. 

This morning we are at the second post. 
Before the war there were really enough 
houses to call it a small town, but it has 
been so completely destroyed that only 
stumps of the buildings remain. Batteries 
have been planted all about it, and at 
present they are receiving a heavy shelling 
from the Germans. 


Mr. Low seems to possess an excellent 
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nervous organization and a dependable 
imagination which he finds quite useful. 
He says: 


We are kept in the dugout, which, pro- 
vided with chairs and a table, is very 
eomfortable. It is rather pleasant to be 
securely seated here with books and listen- 
ing to the ‘‘rush”’ of the shells overhead. 
It is like being before a grate fire and 
listening to a winter’s storm outside. As 
long as no blessés are brought in we can sit 
here and warm our feet until the storm is 
over. Our beds are all made on the 
stretchers (placed high enough to keep out 
the rats), and we intend to spend a pleasant 
afternoon reading. I have Rog’s Shake- 
speare, and I am reading “‘Cymbeline.”’ 

We have just had lunch—hot meat, 
lentils, camembert, and the inevitable 
Pinard. The bombardment has nearly 
died away, so we can sit out a while and 
enjoy a very delightful August day. This 
post is reached by an old Roman road, 
which is rather badly torn up. They have 
just put up a sereen of burlap to conceal 
it from the saucisses; that is, to hide the 
traffie on it, for the German gunners know 
where every road lies. 

(Later) A young fellow of about nine- 
teen was just carried in. He was at the 
battery post a few meters behind us and 
became half-crazed by the shells during the 
bombardment. It is quite a common 
occurrence, especially with the men in the 
trenches. The French call it commotion, 
and the mind becomes so stunned that 
often they lose their speech or become 
totally stupid. The lieutenant said that 
this was a bad case and that if another shell 
fell near the man he would go mad. He 
asked us to take the fellow back to the 
hospital as soon as possible, and I had to 
ride in the back of the ambulance with him 
all the way to keep him quiet. Fortunately 
no shells came near the car. 

After supper we sat near the edge of the 
road and watched two or three battalions 
pass by on their way to the trenches. The 
road filled with carts and supply-wagons as 
soon as the saucisses descended. These 
vehicles travel between towns in the rear 
to a communication trench a little beyond 
our post, a point which is a terminus for all 
traffic. From there the ammunition and 
supplies are carried to the trenches by hand. 

There is a little railroad running from 
that point, beyond our post; horses pulling 
small flat cars loaded with wood, barbed 
wire, ete., for the trenches. A young 
poilu, standing up and waving his arms, 
came spinning down the hill in an empty 
ear. He nearly caused a collision and I 
never saw a man so yelled and screamed at 
as this one was by his sergeant. The 
officer scolded him for a quarter of an 
hour and shouted himself hoarse: ‘“‘ Quelle 
bétise!”’ , 

About nine we went down into the abri, 
lighted a candle on the table, and read until 
about ten, when a man burst through the 
door, shouting: 

“Gaz! Gaz! M. Médecin!’’ and dashed 
out again. The médecin went outside, and, 
returning, told us to have our masks ready, 
that gas was coming over the hill and blow- 
ing in our direction. We waited about ten 
minutes and heard the alarm-bell ring—a 
signal to warn that a gas attack is near. We 
sat waiting with our masks at our elbows, 
but the wind earried the gas in another 
direction and we did not have to use them. 

These attacks are frequent, but not 
dangerous, as at every hour of the day a 




















man stands in the first-line trench (with 
bell at his side) to give warning of gas, Th 
masks that we always carry at our belts 
are positive guards against any sort of gas 
We read until twelve and then went 4 
bed, lucky in having only one trip throug) 
the day. 









YANKEE WOMEN IN BRITISH 
WAR-WORK 


MERICAN women are doing the; 
“bit” in England. 

In Brighton, once England’s most fash. 
ionable watering-place, every second man 
now either wears the service uniform or 
the hospital blue, and they are all talking 
about the cheery activities of American 
women. 

“Go where you like, and you will find 
American women to the fore doing helpful 
and kindly stunts,’’ writes Hayden Chureh 
in the St. Louis Globe Democrat. He says: 


At Brighton there is a big hospital ex. 
clusively for men who have lost limbs, 
and the sight of these poor fellows, some 
minus an arm, some with but one leg, 
and a few with both nether limbs gone, 
sitting on the benches along the front, 
hobbling on crutches, or being conveyed 
about in bath-chairs either by nurses, rela- 
tives, or more able-bodied comrades, is one 
of the most pathetic that I, for one, have 
ever seen. 

Not that these fine fellows are, in their 
own phrase, ‘‘down-hearted”’; not a bit 
of it. To quote themselves again, they are 
wonderfully ‘‘merry and bright.’ To find 
a glum face among them is exceptional. 
Sometimes one thinks that what one reads 
in the papers about the cheerfulness of the 
wounded is exaggerated, but a walk along 
the front at Brighton will convince the 
most complete skeptic that the ease, if 
anything, is understated. 

These maimed men, in their blue suits 
and neckties of socialistic red, bask happily 
in the sun, smoke endless ‘‘fags,’’ as they 
term cigarets, ‘‘jolly’’ one another, shout 
compliments to pretty girls as they pass, 
and generally enjoy themselves. Some of 
them even do embroidery and other forms 
of needlework, and do it surprizingly well. 
Altogether, to repeat a current jest, there's 
nothing more cheerful ‘than “hospital 
blues.” 

Of course, one reason that all the British 
wounded are so good-tempered is that every 
conceivable thing is done for their com- 
fort and entertainment, and that brings us, 
somewhat belatedly, back to our subject. 
On the evening of the day I was at Brighton 
a concert was to be given at the biggest of 
the local military hospitals, the one for the 
maimed men, the home of which is Brigh- 
ton’s famous ‘‘Pavilion,’’ the mammoth 
Moorish structure that was built in the 
time of George III., who was greatly de- 
voted to Brighton, and that used to b 
utilized entirely for entertainments. 


One of the American women who is po}- 
ular with the ‘‘blues” is Mrs. Malley- 
Keyes. She is the daughter of the late 
Edward Malley, of New York, and the 
wife of Maj. Middleton Keyes, of the 
British Army. The correspondent of Th 
Globe Democrat tells of a concert at whieh 
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A Message to the Men of America 


The efficiency of the American people is now confronted with the 
greatest test in the Nation’s history. “Are you fit?” is the question of the hour. 
Abroad and at home, in the trenches of war and at the benches of 
trade, our achievements depend upon our physical and mental fitness. | 
A philosopher once said that a man’s liver is the master of his destiny. 
That was a witty way of saying “Keep fit!” | 
Whether you strive for business success at an office desk or for military 
victory on a battlefield, the steady hand and the clear head win. 
What greater argument could there be for the value of the Girard, a cigar 
that brings all the pleasure of smoking, yet never gets on your nerves, never affects 
your heart or your digestion, never interferes with your health or your efficiency? 


Real Havana —Ten Cents and up 


Dealers—A word with you: If you are not 
handling the Girard, there is a big trade waiting 
for you in this remarkable cigar. Send for our 
“Dealer's Safety-first Proposition.” 


Philadelphia 





Make your next smoke a Girard. A few 
puffs will tell you more about it than we can 
tell you in a page. Ask for it at the next cigar 
counter. 


Established 1871 








Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
The 


irar 


Never gets on your nerves 
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Signing the Deeds for the 
Purchase of Alaska in 1867 


When this was taking place Esterbrook Pens 
were in their tenth year of popularity. 

The business of the world is recorded by the 
Pen. Most of it with an Esterbrook since 1858. 
The long-wearing smoothness of Esterbrook 
Pens is the result of fifty-nine years of ex- 
perience and trained study. 

There is an Esterbrook Pen exactly suited to 
your needs. Buy them by the box (to in- 
sure uniform comfort in writing) at most all 
dealers most everywhere. 

Send toc for 1 doz. most popular Esterbrook 
Pens, including this No. 442, illustrated. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
60-100 Delaware Ave., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
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prices. No extras, no additions. 


cut to fit—save time and waste of material. Not Ready-Cut if wanted. 
ALL highest standard material. . — 


100,000 Safe shipment anywhere. Use coupon NOW 


| Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6516 Case Street Davenport, lowa 
os Established Half a Century 


a“ 





Ready-Cut Houses—$300 up. No high-priced labor needed—everything 





Send for Book, “Gordon-Van Tine Homes,” 200 plans, photos, prices. Kee 





Let us save for you, too. Despite war conditions, Gordon-Van Tine building m ts i 
prices are still exceptionally low. You can save money by building NOW! Get = a ms 
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she was to sing, which fact, according 
to the Tommies, assured a ““bumper” 
attendance: 


“She’s all right, she is,” was the verdict 
of the “blue” in the deck-chair next to 
mine on the promenade. ‘‘She’s pretty 
and she’s got a topping voice, and she sings 
the kind of songs we like—light, funny 
songs, with a good swing, and choruses that 
we can join in. Me, I’d as soon hear Mrs, 
Malley-Keyes as Margaret Cooper or 
Dorothy Varick (two popular professionals) 
and that’s saying something, ain’t it? Hear 
her sing * Bonjour, Marie!’—it’s a bit of all 
right! A New York lady she is, I hear, 
married to a fine officer and with a lot of 
good-looking kiddies. Major Keyes got 
‘pipped’ out at the front last summer, and 
now he’s doing light duty down here. Sure, 
his wife sings to us often, and at other 
hospitals, too, and generally bucks the 
boys up. Wish they were all like she is, 
Concerts are all right and all the ladies 
and gentlemen what come and do their bit 
mean well, but some of them—blimme, not 
’arf!” 

Which, translated, means that some of 
these amateur entertainers are pretty fierce 
and, from the soldiers’ point of view, may 
be numbered among the minor horrors 
of war. 

Other talk that I heard at the smart 
Hotel Metropole and elsewhere in Brighton 
revealed that Mrs. Malley-Keyes really 
works like a Trojan arranging these enter- 
tainments for the men as well as taking 
part in them, and that she has worked in 
the kitchens of canteens and generally 
helped whenever possible. She is the best 
type of soldier’s wife, in fact. 

Later I had a chat with the lady her- 
self, and saw her little crowd of kiddies, 
fine children, who would delight the heart of 
Colonel Roosevelt. The race-suicide peo- 
ple certainly have nothing on Mrs. Malley- 
Keyes. The ages of her youngsters, two 
boys and three girls, make my point plain. 
The eldest, Hamilton, is six and one-half, 
the youngest, Neil, is one and one-half. 
The others are Rosemarie, Eugenie, and 
June. 

Major Keyes has a place in the West of 
Ireland, Ross House, County Mayo, and 
while at Brighton he and his attractive 
Yankee wife live in an up-to-date mansion 
in the fashionable Hove district. Mrs. 
Malley-Keyes is tall, slight, and graceful, 
and tho she has been married for over 
seven years and spent most of the inter- 
vening time in Ireland, no one would ever 
take her for anything but an American. She 
has shot big game in the Rockies, she told 
me, and is ‘‘keen’’ on salmon-fishing, and 
most other varieties of sport. 

“T can swim quite well, too,’’ she de- 
elared, ‘‘and would rather do a high dive 


. than almost anything else that I know of 


excepting sing to Tommies.”’ 


Then there is Lady Cheylesmore, who is 
one of the notable American women who 
have married Englishmen. Her husband, 
Major-General Lord Cheylesmore, is re- 
covering from an illness that at one time 
threatened to cut short his promising 
career, and, says the writer: 


If he has one person to thank more 
than another that he is now alive it is 
probably his wife, who nursed him de- 
votedly and refused to lose heart over the 
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many setbacks that punctuated the course 
.of his illness. 

General Lord Cheylesmore, who has 
been soldiering ever since he left Eton, is 
now camp commandant of the reserve of 
officers, and honorary colonel of the Ninth 

Battalion of the London Regiment. Among 

his duties during the past year or so has 

been that of presiding over many of the 
courts martial held in the London district. 

Lady Cheylesmore was formerly Miss 
Elizabeth French, of New York. One of 
her sisters is Mrs. Alfred G. Vanderbilt. 
Lady Cheylesmore has always been re- 
nowned for her philanthropy, and never 
more so than since the beginning of Arma- 
geddon. She and Lord Cheylesmore have 
had a Belgian convent school established 
on their estate at Cooper’s Hill Park, near 
Windsor, since the early days of the war. 
The eighteen nuns in charge of it escaped 
from Antwerp. Lady Cheylesmore has 
taken the greatest interest in the school 
and frequently visits it. 

It is no exaggeration to describe her and 
her renowned husband as one of the most 
interesting couples in England. The 
general himself is half-American, his 
mother, Baroness Cheylesmore, having 
been formerly Miss Charlotte Harman, of 
New Orleans. 

Lord and Lady Cheylesmore’s two sons, 
both of whom are in the Army, are, accord- 
ingly, actually three-quarters ‘‘ Yankee.”’ 
The eldest of them, Hon. Francis Ormonde 
Eaton, who is a lieutenant in the Grenadier 
Guards, married last year a very pretty 
Tasmanian girl, Miss Norah Parker. 

Lord Cheylesmore, who has been mayor 
of Westminster, and chairman of the Lon- 
don County Council, the body that really 
governs London, always has been an en- 
thusiastic advocate of the cult of the 
rifle in England. He is chairman of the 
National Rifle Association. 

Incidentally, Lord Cheylesmore pos- 
sesses what is said to be the finest collec- 
tion of war-medals in the world. These 
date from the earliest known examples— 
namely, those presented by good Queen 
Bess in recognition of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. This wonderfully com- 
plete collection contains, among other 
treasures, no fewer than nine examples of 
the Victoria Cross. The medals are both 
naval and military, and form an interesting 
history of Britain’s campaigns, from the 
sixteenth century down to the present day. 

Lord Cheylesmore was in Paris during 
the commune and is said to have escaped 
being shot by offering his cigaret-case to 
some communards who had run short of 
tobacco. He was also in charge of Kil- 
mainham Jail after the Phenix Park mur- 
ders and in his official capacity had 
to attend the execution of Brady, the 
“Invincible.” 

When his father, who represented 
Coventry, the city of bicycles and Lady 
Godiva, was made a peer (he was a rich 
silk merchant), his son ‘“‘stood’’ for the 
seat, but was beaten by sixteen votes. 

When the first Baron Cheylesmore died, 
a curious situation arose regarding his will. 
His lordship, it proved, had been in the 
habit of carrying the document about with 
him everywhere, and shortly before his 
death a portion of his luggage was stolen 
by a professional portmanteau thief at a 
London railway-station. 

Thus the will disappeared and was never 
recovered, but a draft remained in the 
hands of the lawyers who executed the 
document, and this, with the permission 
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WHEN PRINTERS AD- 
VERTISE THEMSELVES 


T is very gratifying to us that the 
finest printers have a habit of using 
Strathmore Papers for their own 
advertising. The famous De Vinne 
Press is a case in point. Its recent 
booklet, “The Greater Service,” is an 
admirable example of the understand- 
ing use of both cover and text paper. 
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The fine clear type seems inlaid on an unusually broad 
expanse of beautifully textured pure white Strathmore 
Paper. An indescribable effect of richness, cleanness, 
beauty—it is hard to find the word—is attained. 


You have but to see and handle this booklet to 
understand that craftsmen produced it. The Paper says 
De Vinne’s say. 


Write for ‘The Language of Paper,” a comprehensive essay on the expressiveness 
of texture in paper, by Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Arts. It will help yow select the paper that says your say- 
Strathmore Paper Company, Mittineague, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Round the Year in the Garden 









By H.H. Thomas, author of many popular books on the subject. This isa 
practical guide to the care of the soil and the planting and raising of a very 
numerous variety of flowers and vegetables. 

It is, moreover, beautiful as a gift book or for your own enjoyment as a 
gallery of exquisite flowers, etc. 12 splendid color plates an full-page 
half-tones beautify its pages. 


What To Do Each Month in the Garden 


is shown with directness and practicality in its pages: In a hasty 
lance through the index the eye falls upon such subjects as Lawns, 
erries, Asters, Chrysanthemums, Roses, Climbing Plants, Dahlias, 
Expense of Gardens, Fertilizer, Flower Borders, Frost, Greenhouses, 
Hardy Annuals, Hedges, Kitchen Gardens,Lilies, Vegetables, Rock Gardens, 
Rotation of Crops,and a host of other things connected with gardens and gardening. 
Octavo, cloth. Iilustrated. $2.00 net; by mail $2.16 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK 
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By Any Age-Old Method 
By Wm. M. Ruthrauff, A. B., A. M. 
All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 
wy na] . 
Old Ways Have Failed Must End the Film 
Statistics show that tooth decay is con- Teeth are not safe, not clean, so long as 
stantly increasing. So is pyorrhea. Yet never that film remains. 
= was the tooth brush as widely used as now. This is to tell you that science has evolved 
a But most modern methods are almost like a way toend it. It is based on pepsin, the 
= methods used many centuries ago. digestant of albumin. And the way Is called 
3 It j Pepsodent. 
| t is clear that old methods are faulty. The ob; fp q : di q 
Z Teeth still discolor and decay despite the _ the object ib — “i, ” Th i. 
daily brushing. Tartar still accumulates. yg “y ee on to Reap 
E Every now and then a vigorous dental clean- * dissolve . a 
E ing is essential. And pyorrhea, in some Pepsin long seemed prohibited. It must be 
2 degree, attacks nine folks in ten. activated, else it is inert. The usual activat- 
2 ing agent is an acid, and harmful to the teeth. 
But invention has found a harmless method a 
ie : for activating it. In Pepsodent, it is combined 
The reason lies in a film—in that slimy film with Pepsin. And five governments have 
2 which you feel with your tongue. That film granted patents on the combination. 
E resists the tooth brush. It clings to the teeth. Tiatiid teats ak dtodd tent , 
= It gets into crevices and stays. “pele onveresy Trepenastie-¢ secalhae elated 
2 that Pepsodent solves the problem of clean 
That film is what discolors. It hardens teeth. And now we offer that proof to the 2 
into tartar. It holds food particles which millions. EB 
Z ferment and form acid. It holds the acid in ———____— 
oat with the teeth — the cause of all tooth a a ae be 
e- et Use it like any tooth paste. Note how quickly ; 
Germs breed there by the millions. And the film disappears. Note how the teeth : 
z those germs, with tartar, form the chief cause ~ whiten, note how clean they feel. : 
4 of pyorrhea. One week's results will amaze you. After . 
3 In pyorrhea, those germs invade the blood. that, you will know the way to clean, safe : 
Many serious diseases are due to them. So teeth and gums. And we believe that you ; 
health depends, in very large measure, on will adopt it. Mail us this coupon and see 2 
sanitary teeth. what this product does. 3 
i ama ret re soe mn oo a 
PAT. OFF 3 
One-Week Tube Free | Pep Ss ad ee ni . 
THE PEPSODENT CO. REG US 2 
Dept. 76, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. | The New-Day Dentifrice 
icago, Ill. ‘ 
Mail One-Week Tube of Pepsodent to Sold by Druggists in Large Tubes 
Name. .... 22.20. -.0ece cece eee eee eeeeeees | THE PEPSODENT CO., Dept. 76, 1104 S. Wabash Ave. 
Piglet ali GIDEE 0.0 00:50 i EAC CHICAGO 
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of the Probate Court, was taken to repre- 


sent the wishes of the testator. 


Those with a love for romance can find 
in the marriage of Lord and Lady 


it 1 a 
Cheylesmore, for it may be indirectly 


traced to a mutiny in the Second Battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards back in the 90’s. 
The Globe Democrat says: 


six of the ringleaders were sent to 
prison, the colonel commanding was put 
on half-pay, and the whole of the battalion 
was sent out, by way of punishment, to 

Bermuda, in charge of Col. Herbert Eaton, 
that being the style and title at that time 
of the present Lord C heylesmore. 

For the Tommies, Bermuda proved, as 
the authorities had hoped, a dull place, 
but the officers found Hamilton was not 
without society. Many of the better-class 
Americans made of it a holiday resort, and 
it was here that Colonel Eaton met and 
wooed and.won Miss Elizabeth French. 

Thus it came about that what his 
prother officers had regarded a stroke of the 
worst possible luck, for Colonel Eaton 
turned out to be one of those rare blessings 
which are not so effectually disguised as 
to be ““unrecognizable.”’ 

Lady Cheylesmore is tall, fair, hand- 
some, and stately, with a serious face and 
dignified manners. The opera used to be 
her favorite amusement, and she is a better 
golfer than many men who pride them- 
selves on their game. As mayoress of 
Westminster, one of the oldest and most 
historie of London’s boroughs, she dis- 
pensed the hospitality of that dignified posi- 
tion with great tact, and she has always 
been popular in society. 


What she most enjoys, however, is 
doing good. When Lord Cheylesmore 


commanded the forces at Dublin, she took 
akeen interest in most of the philanthropic 
movements then existent, and she invented 
what is now known as the ‘“‘rag-doll in- 
dustry.” This consists of fabricating dolls 
to resemble famous personages, and many 
poor women and children are, or were quite 
recently, engaged in it. 

Lord Cheylesmore’s father took his 
tile from the Coventry manor of that 
name, Which the baron of to-day still owns. 
It is wonderfully interesting historically, 
having been held by Edward, the Black 
Prince, Warwick the Kingmaker, the most 
renowned of the dukes of Northumberland, 
and the Marquess of Hertford (one of whose 
predecessors was the original of Thack- 
eray’s ‘‘Lord Steyne’’), from whom the 
first Lord Cheylesmore bought it. This 
peer, by the bye, had some marked personal 
characteristics, not the least of which was 
his habit of wearing an eye-glass screwed 
into the band of his hat. 

Treasured among his possessions at his 
london house, Lord Cheylesmore has a 
dream on canvas. He dreamed that he saw 
the St. Leger run, and saw a certain horse, 
not the favorite, pass the post victorious. 
\ day or two later the race was run, and 
resulted as he had pictured it. The late 
Count Gleichen put the incident on canvas, 
and there it is to-day. The painting is in 
good company, for Lord Cheylesmore 
has what is supposed to be the finest 
private collection of mezzotints, and the 
best collection of war-medals known. 


There is still another American woman 
who is active in war-work in Britain. 
She is the Viscountess Maidstone whose 


, advocates. 
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husband, recently awarded the Croix de 
Guerre by the French Government, is the 
She 
was Miss Margaretta Drexel, daughter of 


heir to the Earldom of Winchilsea. 


Mrs. Anthony Drexel, of Philadelphia. 





WHAT IS A RAILROAD ACCIDENT? 


HE implication, when one talks about 
is that the sub- 
ject of conversation is something for which 


‘railway accidents,’ 


the railroads themselves are 


When one road reports twice as many 
accidents as another, it is believed that the 
latter. must be more carefully operated. 
This fails to discriminate between death or 
injury that is the railroad’s fault and that 
Many 


which is the victim’s own fault. 


“ec 


deaths now classed as 
might as well be labeled 


” 


suicide. 


In the study of railroad accidents and 
their causes there is a constant necessity 
of remembering the comprehensive nature 
Not the least of 
the accidental features of such casualties is 
In the 
butting collision of -trolley-cars at North 
August 13, seventeen 
who 
travels is justly indignant as he reads of 
the incredibly careless management which 
continues to use, with high-speed electric- 
ears, the same old methods of operation 
which prevailed in the days of horse-cars. 
within twenty- 
Say- 
half as many persons lost 
for 
which the railroad management is in no 
Nine out of ten persons, 
were killed by a 
A eynie 
if people 
voluntarily, at 


“ec 


of the term ‘‘accident.”’ 


the accident of time and of place. 


Branford, Conn., on 


persons were killed; and everybody 


But only seven days later, 
five miles of North Branford 
brook Junction), 
their lives in a 


(near 


“railroad accident” 
sense responsible. 
riding in an automobile, 
locomotive at a railroad crossing. 
might, very plausibly, ask why, 
will rush to their death 
crossings, there should be so much outery 
when they are killed in the cars! 

Neither of these ‘‘accidents” 


has 


prevention are concerned. 
nearly in juxtaposition may well call atten- 
tion to the need of getting down to actual 
causes and of patient attention to the real 
issues in every case, uninfluenced by special 
interests or the clamor of short-sighted 
The fact that within a given 
territory, within a given time, a hundred 
people are killed on railroad premises by 
their own fault, when only a half or a 
tenth of that number are killed by the 
fault of the railroad or its employees does 
not, indeed, afford any excuse for the rail- 
road, or justify any relaxation of efforts 
at improvement; but it does show that a 
good deal of the activities of press and 
legislature are misdirected, and that much 
of the time of the courts is wasted. The 
operation of twenty thousand miles of busy 
railroad—in Great Britain or America— 
for a year or longer, with not a passenger 
killed except by his own fault, is a great 
achievement. This is one side of the 
shield. A statement of all casualties, great 
and small, on the steam-raflroads of the 
United States for a year—180,375 in the 
last report issued—shows the other side. 
Each figure has its own lessons; but each 
side of the shield is often shown in such a 


responsible. 


railroad accidents” 
“involuntary 
Says an editorial writer in The 
Railway Age Gazette (New York, August 31): 


any 
relation to the other, so far as the details of 
Yet being so 

















Keeps Contents 
Icy-Cold for 72 Hours, 
Steaming-Hot 24 Hours 
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| Seldier’e Special ICY-HOT 
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for Workers and School Child- 
ren. Metal, case black enameled 
with leather handle. Upper com- 
portent holds bettas which keeps 
iquids hot or cold as desired; low- 
er compartment keeps lunch moist 
and fresh. Complete with ICY- 
HOT Bottle $3.00 prepaid. 


Ask Your Dealer 
Leok for the name “‘Icy-Hot” 
on Bottom—Accept No Sub- 
stitute. 

Sold by Jewelers, Druggists, 
Hardware and Sporting Goods 
Dealers and Department Stores. 
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tins on your shelf gives you 
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Faces Made 
Young 


Let me tell you the secret of a 
youthful face. Let me show you 
how, in the privacy of your own 
room, you can remove the effects 
that time or illness or any other 

cause may have placed upon your 
countenance. Every woman who 
has a single facial defect should 
know about my 


Beauty Exercises 


wrinkles 





h remove and ‘“‘cro 
ness to sc’ 
skins and restore the charm of girlhood 
beauty. No creams, massage. 
plas’ ters, straps, vibrators 
treatments or er artificial means — 
nature’s way to give firmness 

and restore a nateral, healthy Saeco. 


Results Guaranteed 
I offer the exercises at my own risk. ‘oman need be dis 


inted. Write for my which teile ou just what ‘to 
b yy 4 @ your ht wd +4 smooth and beaut! ful. wv rite teday. 


Kathryn Murray, 1145 Garland Bide., Chicago 
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N.Y. CITY WARTIME REAL ESTATE as 


Located In The Dual Subway Zone q 











BPROOKLYNS 


EMANCT RATION 


FEW weeks ago the first link 
in the great Brooklyn-Up- 
Broadway Subway opened for 
travel to 14th Street, Manhattan, 
enabling thousands of New York's 
congested population to secure 
cheaper rents and better living 
conditions. Step by step, the 
operation of this great subway will 
be extended and by next year 
nearly two million people can 
reach $590 lots as easily as they 
can now reach $5,000 lots. 



























Please send me full 
particulars of your * » 
War Time sale of G 
Brooklyn Lots at $590, 





MAS 


Manhattan for a 5-cent fare. 


The opening of the first subway from the center of Manhattan through Brooklyn should herald the 
coming boom in Brooklyn real estate. Foresighted people will not wait until the best bargains are 
It is better to be two months too early than two minutes too late. If we are not mis- 
taken, the rise in values will be something like Washington Heights, where lots could be bought 
for $2,500 before the opening of the subway that sold for $6,000 afterwards. 


Mr. Wood's interests MUST be disposed of at Money Back if Not Satisfied 
once. 
widely known and largest realty operators in this 
the following offer,viz.: We country, stand behind the offer, which is an erties with our representative; 


picked up. 


Free Trip to New York 


We want every customer to visit 
New York and inspect his pur- 
chase, and we therefore make 


fare to New York City and 





the date of 
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150 \ 
Brooklyn Lots * 
at *¢ Value 


(To Close Estate of Late Chas. E. Wood) 


$590 Each 









ANY of the country’ s largest fortunes are based on wise and TIMELY pur- 
chases of land in New York City. This advertisement offers a war time 
investment opportunity to the present generation, which fairly entitles it to be 
called the greatest “buy” 


Mr. Chas. E. Wood, late member of the firm of Wood, Harmon & Co., had sub- 
stantial holdings in the firm’s various New York City realty developments. As Mr. 
Wood's heirs request a speedy settlement of his estate, WM. E. HARMON & Co., 
Inc., formerly Wood, Harmon & Co., must offer part of their Brooklyn holdings at 
ABOUT ONE-HALF VALUE, to ensure a quick sale. 


These lots are most desirably located, being accessible to the Eastern Parkway Subway, part of the 
colossal $366,000,000 Dual System of Subways now within less than a year of completion. At 
present, trolleys on Church Avenue, East 98th Street and Rockaway Avenue convey passengers to 


will allow your entire railroad assurance of the soundness of the investment. isthe best bargain in our Our 
return, not to exceed $36, “Buy now and share in the dividends of the %!2:000. 


crediting the full amount change it for any other lot 
on your purchase. We future.” if you will, or go to our References 
only require that the cashier's desk and get We have been 
inspection be made y - ack every dollar 3 : 
withourrepresen- Don’t wait! There may be a big response to ¥°" have paid us in business over 
tative,and within if you are not 


one year from this offer. It is an opportunity which rarely satisfied with 
purchase. COMES. 


3 refer you to your own bank 
Wm. E. Harmon & Co., Inc., or any ype | agency 





$5 Down = $5 nad 


in the United States to-day. 


Wm. E. HARMON & CoO., Inc., the most Come to New York at any time 
within ninety days after date of 
your purchase; visit our prop- 


keep what you have if you think 


ngs; 


twenty-nine years 
any of our and are considered 


ACT NOW! tots. the largest real estate 


Cat out this coupon and mail to concern in the world. We 









(Formerly Wood, Harmon & Co.) regarding our financial standing 


Dept. M-5 New York and reputation. 
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way as to lead the superficial observer to 
think that he is looking at the other side. 
If a clear distinction _were always made 
between “railroad accidents” not due to 
the fault of either railways or their em- 
ployees and railroad accidents actually due 
to them, it would be easier to secure in- 
telligent regulation to reduce accidents. 


WOMAN EXPLORER ARRESTED 
AS A SPY 
HIS is the story of a woman who has 
wandered around Southwest Africa 
with only an escort of native bearers, and 

Been captured and held for ransom 

by native torturers; 

Passed the time of day with the savage 

Tuaregs of the Desert of Sahara; 

Crossed the Alps in a balloon; 

Made sixty or seventy flights in aero- 

planes; 

Been imprisoned by the Apaches of 

Paris; 

Nursed in the hospitals of Europe; 

Assisted in rescue work in the London 

slums: 

And along comes the war and spoils her 
contemplated visit to the unexplored great 
Desert of Arabia, which is called by the 
tribesmen who hang around its fringe 
“The Dwelling of the Void.” 

She is the Countess Molitor, widow of a 
Russian whose estates lie—or did lie pre- 
vious to 1914—in the 
Moscow. Hayden Church, in the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger, says of the Countess: 


neighborhood of 


The responsibility of putting the “‘across- 
Arabia” project into the Countess’s head 
really lies at the door of Dr. Scott Keltie, 
tho, as soon as the famous secretary of the 
Royal Geographical Society found that the 
beautiful Russian woman not only was 
taking his suggestion seriously, but going 
his original proposition about one thousand 
times better, he hastily tried to pour cold 
water on the project. The Countess, who 
must, she declared to me, have a gipsy 
strain in her, came over to London from 
Paris in the autumn of 1913 and told Dr. 
Keltie that she wanted to do some ex- 
ploring, and the latter, in mentioning 
Arabia, had in mind some comparatively 
short journey inland which a woman 
might conceivably accomplish without 
undue risk. 

But once Dr. Keltie, carried on by the 
geographer’s enthusiasm, had spoken of 
the great Ruba-el-Khali -Desert, some 
600,000 square miles in extent, which it is 
considered doubtful if even any native has 
crossed, with its possible buried cities and 
probable mines of precious metals and 
fabled inhabitants, he kindled~a flame 
which he could not subsequently extinguish. 


Despite all attempts to dissuade her, 
the Countess resolved that a woman would 
succeed where others had failed, and set 
sail from Southampton ‘in April, 1914, 
since which time the public has heard 
nothing of the intrepid woman. Mr. 
Church, however, has received several 
letters from her, and also has had an op- 
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portunity to examine her journal. He 


says: 


’ 

Had it not been for the war, it is ex- 
tremely probable that the Countess would 
have accomplished h project, which 
would have pushed her into the front rank 
of successful explorers. She carried out, 
it seems, her original intention—a venture- 
some one, indeed, for a white woman—of 
joining a Bedouin tribe and traveling with 
them, and had covered over nine hundred 
miles of her journey when she was caught 
in the Turkish mobilization and arrested, 
on suspicion of being a Russian spy, by the 
Moslems, who, from the beginning, had 
frowned on her project and attempted to 
prevent it. Bitterly disappointed at being 
thus defeated just when the chance of suc- 
cess seemed rosiest, the Countess was 
brought back as a prisoner to Damascus. 
There she had the narrowest escape of 
being shot for supposed espionage, and it 
was only after months of surveillance and 
affronts that she finally was permitted to 
return to Europe. 

Tho she failed to get across the Arabian 
Desert, the Countess, previous to her ar- 
rest, had some of the strangest and most 
picturesque experiences that ever have be- 
fallen a white woman. Probably no other 
European woman has traveled, as she did, 
for weeks on end as the honored guest of a 
Bedouin Sultan (who insisted on believing 
her to be a sister of the Czar of Russia), 
living the nomadic life of the tribe and 
riding on camel-back, nor lived, as did the 
Countess, all by herself, in the heart of 
Old-World Damascus, an experiment that 
does not commend itself even to the 
foreign consuls. What she saw of the 
brutalities of the Turkish mobilization 
alone make as thrilling a tale as any that 
has been told since the war began. 


But really it seems to be quite absurd for 
the Countess to go so far away, and to such 
a very dry place in search of adventure. 
She had quite a startling one right on the 
coast of Spain while bathing. The Coun- 
tess had been staying at Cartagena after 
her return from Arabia, and the adventure 
eame about through her desire to take a 
ride on a dolphin which was also in bath- 
ing. This is the Countess’ story of what 
happened: 

‘One day at Cartagena, while swimming 
some distance out at sea, I was followed 
and attacked by a big dolphin. Luckily 
an officer at the fortress had seen it, and 
he fired on the dolphin. But _ before 
killing him, one bullet went through my 
right arm! I must say in fairness to the 
dolphin that it really was not he who first 
attacked me. I saw him following me, and 
I thought I could have a little ride on his 
back, knowing that dolphins are good- 
natured, as a rule. But he misunderstood 
my intentions and turned on me, and, had 
not the second shot been fired an instant 
later, I should have been lost.” 


The writer in The Public Ledger tells of 
the start of the Countess for the Arabian 
desert: 


From Beirut the Countess went by train 
to Damascus (a day’s journey), where she 
had planned to live for a time and im- 
prove her knowledge of Arabic, ‘which is 
one of the ‘six-languages she speaks, before 
setting out for the desert. To begin with, 


“That Steel 
File Saved 
$4000 Worth of Orders!” 


“T had $4000 worth of orders in 
that file. Theirloss would have been 
irreparable. Not a paper was 
scorched; not a paper was wet,” 
writes J. A. Beverly of Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Suppose you had a fire tonight? 
How would your papers be protected? 
And whatcould you do without your 
correspondence, records, orders, con- 
tracts, etc.? 

You could start “business as usual” 
next morning if they were filed behind 
the walls of 





Office Furniture x Files 


Send the coupon below for 
the true story ofthe fire- 
fighting ability of these 
thirty-one year old files. 
The book is filled from 
cover to cover with 
photographsand facts 
about fire. Shows 
how steel has again 
and again saved 
businessesfromruin 

by protecting their 
records from fire. 





[COUPON FOR FREE FIRE B 
Art Metal Construction Co, 


345 Metallic Ave., Jamestown, N, Y. 


Send me your new book, “The Blazed Trail 
of Evidence,” and tell me the location of the 
Matal Store. 


nearest Art 








Name.,...ccsessseee wrbedcecsoccovseceseve evcee 


) Address 





(Please pin to your letterhead) 














STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes 
plain to the man or woman who investigates. 





Your legs will appear 
straight when you wear 


Straightleg Garters 


Remarkable brand-new invention— 
Combination hose-supporter and pant- 
leg straightener—Quickly adjusted to 
fit various degrees of bowlegs; as 
easy to put-on and comfortable to wear 
as any ordinary garter—no harness or 
padded forms; just an ingenious 
special garter for bowlegged men—im- 
proves appearance wonderfully. Write 
for free booklet, mailed in plain envelope. 


Straightleg Garter Co. 
610 City National Bank Bldg. 
* Dayton, Ohio 









Whew! Ive forgotten 
to close the dampers 
- again. More coal , 
wasted f 


My! its hot! } 
I simply cant | 
remember to. \_ 
close the dampers ) 


ad 


’ Ive rn spappmrerents e. 
The Remedy For ~ 
This Big Coal Bill! 


Thousands of home owners are daily realizing that every time the 
dampers are forgotten and left open too long several shovelfuls of 
coal are wasted. No matter how careful you are to watch the 
dampers you will frequently forget them until the 80 degree tem- 
perature reminds you. 

Whether your home is old or new you should have a Minneapolis 
Heat Regulator. Then your dampers will be automatically closed 
the moment the temperature reaches the degree you want. When 
the temperature falls below the desired degree, the dampers will be 
immediately opened so that the heating plant won’t have to work 
overtime to make the rooms warm again. Eliminates the bother 
and worry of damper tending. Insures comfort, economy, health and safety. 
The clock attachment enables one to secure automatically exact changes of 
temperature at eny pre-determined hour—sets for a lower temperature 

for the night and comes back to the daytime warmth at any morning - 
hour you desire. is 
Works perfectly with any kind of heating plant, burning, coal or gas. 
Your heating contractor or hardware dealer handles the “‘Mi ae.” 

Write us today for booklet, addressing our 
Minneapolis office at 2754 Fourth Av. So. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS HEAT 


RESULATO 


bras Sir ie oe aed 




















The Cure for Every III [fF Mother's Right-Hand Assistant 


your child is subject to is clearly explained in The Health-Care of | in developing accuracy in her children's use of grammar. English 
the G 3 id, by Louis Fischer, M.D. Vital, necessary educa- rammar Simpl Simple, clear explanations that any child 
tion for every Mother. ih, by mail, $1.37. can understand. 232 pages, cloth bound; by mail, 83 cenis. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY :: New York | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Multiply Your LANGUAGE-POWER by HUNDREDS 


We could go to almost any length in our enthusiasm for an adjective to properly describe the power of the 
Funk & W: lis NEW DESK STANDARD DICTIONARY to develop your ability to write and talk TO 
THE POINT! Some folks are worrying through on a two horse- er verbal capacity—others can speak and 
write at eight or ten horse-power, and some at about twenty. he synonym department of this wonderful 
new book will immediately place at your fingers’ ends JUST THE RIGHT WORD with which to express a 
given idea or make a desired meaning clear. It will add power, and then MORE POWER, to your ability to 
speak and write clear, convincing English. It will put you in the high-speed, 60 horse-power ‘ass. 


You Need This Handy New 
Desk Standard Dictionary 


No handy abridged and right-up-to-the- 
desk dictionary con- minute—witness such 
tains so much of ready entries as Battle of the 
value and absolute de- Marne, Razing of Lou- 
pendability tothe busy vain, Bombardment of 
man. Treats 80,000 
words and phrases— 
















































al-lay’, 1 a-ld’; 2 4-la’, vt. [at-Laven’; at-tay’ina.] 
1. To calm the violence or uce the intensity of; re- 
lieve; soothe. 2. To lay to rest; pacify; calm. 3f. To 
lay alee: put down; overthrow; annul. [< a-? + AS. 


y.. 
Syn. abate, alleviate, appease, assuage, calm, compose, 
lessen, lighten, mitigate, moderate, mollify, pacify, palliate, 
quiet, reduce, relieve, soften, soothe, still, tranquilize. To 
allay is to lay to rest, quiet, or soothe that which is excited. 
To alleviate ry — J —.. We allay suffering by 
using means soothe and tranquilize the sufferer; we al- F 2 
leviate suffering by doing something toward removal of the a —— ee | 
cause, so that there is less to suffer; we allay rage or panic; | O02 your desk it will 
me es Tew, but do .° allay it. Pacify, directly |S 
» and appease, from the Latin through the } readily settle questions 
French, signify to bring to peace; to mollify is to soften; to par to caine 





Note the Care- 
ful Treatment 
of Synonyms 
and Antonyms 











cane p42 acd aioe. eyo gy pronunciation—correct Rheims, etc. Large 
is to make still; compose, to adjust to'a calm and settled | /"8lish—Americanhis- octavo, cloth, $1.50 
condition; to soothe (originally to assent to, humor) is to} *Oty—English History net; with thumb notch 
bring to pleased quietude. We allay excitement, appease | —Ge0staphy—Science index, $1.80. Half- 


— Biography—Litera- Leather, indexed $2.25; 
ture, etc., etc. Itismew postage 16c extra. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 


® tumult, calm agitation, compose our feelings or counte- 

nance, pactfy the quarrelsome, quiet the boisterous or clamor- 

ous, soothe grief or distress. Compare ALLEVIATE.—Ant.: 

— arouse, excite, fan, kindle, provoke, rouse, stir, 
Dp. 
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she put up at the caly European hotel in 
this famous city of the East, and found 
its proprietor to be a strange character 
indeed. Unt’. of person and appallingly 
rude in meiner, “‘he reigned there,” Writes 
the Countess, ‘‘with absolute despotism 
This his monopoly of the European hotel 
business in Damascus enabled him to do 
as the Arab hostelries are impossible Pe 
foreigners. 

~ “Here is a little example of his delight. 
ful ways. One day an English visitor 
asked for a bath and, as answer, was 
told to get his luggage ready and leaye 
the hotel in two hours’ time, as his hotel 
had no room for people who were dirty 
enough to need a bath!’ 

Impulsive, almost reckless, as this re. 
markable Countess is, there is a stro 
admixture of almost Scottish shrewd. 
ness in her make-up, and her plans for 
the conquest of the Ruba-el-Khali Desert 
were so cleverly laid that it seems almost 
certain that she would have succeeded 
in her venturesome quest had she been per- 
mitted to carry them out. At the outsef 
she was fortunate in getting acquainted 
with an old Arab sheik, Mahmoud Bas. 
saam, who had previously traveled with 
the Arabian lady explorer, Miss Bell, and 
was known to be entirely trustworthy, 
He had spent virtually all his life with the 
Bedouin and, as a camel dealer, had ac- 
cumulated what was regarded in the 
East as a large fortune, yet he consented 
to accompany the Countess and took 
charge of all the arrangements for her 
journey, including the buying of camels and 
outfit. 

““My idea,” the Countess wrote in her 
diary, ‘‘is to join the Roalla tribe at 
Palmyra and make friends with their 
Sultan, as they are one of the greatest and 
richest tribes in all Arabia. Once friends 
with the Roalla I intend to travel with 
them, move with them through the inner 
deserts southward and, arrived south, I 
hope to be able to interest the Sultan and 
induce him to cross the Ruba-el-Khali with 
me. Because I think this is only possible 
for a great tribe, with all their herds of 
camels and sheep. On my journey with 
him I shall try my utmost to fire his imag- 
ination and to rouse his enthusiasm for 
the exploration of the great desert. I 
reckon it will take us eight months to get 
southward, but then it will be the best 
time to start for the desert, being nearly 
spring, and in the spring camels can go 
about three weeks without water, which 
will naturally be of great importance.” 

As her dragoman, the Countess had an 
American university graduate, one Doctor 
Kahil, a Syrian, ‘‘well educated, serious, 
and clever.” 

On June 5 the Countess set out secretly, 
fearing that the Turkish authorities in 
Damascus might stop her if they knew her 
intentions. Giving the impression that 
she was going only for a horseback ride 
she met her dragoman outside the town. 
They rode to Adra, at the edge of the 
desert, where she found awaiting her 
Mahmoud Bassaam and her caravan, con- 
sisting of eight camels and camel men, al 
Arabian cook and a guide. Of the journey 
into the desert the writer in The Public 
Ledger says: 


It was in September, after they had 
traveled for more than nine hundred miles 
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through the desert in company with the 
gultan A? Tayar and his followers, that the 
first echoes of the European War reached 
these travelers. In the meanwhile the 
Countess, Who, from first to last, was 
treated as a guest of the highest distinction 
by the Sultan (to whom she had been pre- 
sented by Mahmoud Bassaam) had become 
familiar with all the customs and obser- 
vances of the Bedouins—she had even 
witnessed. a pitched battle between her 
hosts and an enemy tribe—and had 

learned to eat with her fingers as they did 
without. discomfort. By some means the 
impression that she was a sister of the Czar 
of Russia had become fixt in the minds of 
these tribesmen, and when the Countess 
wished to disabuse them of it the Sultan 
dissuaded her, hinting that it was all to 
the good. 

It was while crossing the Dahma Desert 
and heading for the wells of Wadi-al-Mus- 
tarri that a small Arab tribe brought them 
the tidings that Turkish soldiers were 
souting the country, and that at Hail 
great demonstrations and assemblies of 
Turks and Arabs had taken place. And, 
om arriving at Jilfia, a small trading town, 
afew days later they learned that a Euro- 
wan war had broken out, tho between 
whom nobody knew. 

At Jilfia the Countess was arrested, a 
paralyzing blow for her, considering that 
she had covered more than ‘half the dis- 
tance to the Ruba-el-Khali, and that an- 
other two months would have found her on 
its borders, and that she had succeeded 
in winning the Sultan to the venture of 
attempting to cross it. He and his chiefs, 
yho first wished to resist, parted from their 
mest with keen sorrow, and the Sultan 
presented her, as his parting gift, with a 
magnificent emerald, of which, however, she 
was robbed while being brought back as a 
prisoner and ill with fever to Damascus. 
There the Turkish authorities greeted her 
with soft words, declaring that they had 
uted only for her safety, but, tho she was 
illowed to go free and to live in her own 
house, she was aware all the time that she 
was carefully watched. 

The Countess tells of the Turkish mobil- 
ation, in which terrified boys from the 
villages were driven by soldiers to the 
elistment points. Patriotism, she de- 
dares, meant nothing to them. They 
loathed the Government, and were fright- 
eed to death at the thought of war. 
Those who could escape fled to the moun- 
tains, where they “existed on wild cu- 
cumbers, and fright and hunger ren- 
dered them dangerous to the traveler. 
When the German officers arrived in town 
things grew rapidly worse, and the Countess 
writes in her diary: 

The commandeering in town is rapidly 
bringing about the utter financial ruin of 
many families. ‘To-day every house was 
ordered to provide a hundred blankets or to 
Pay @ sum- equivalent to their value. 
Those who can not comply are thrown into 
prison. From the store at which I buy 
my provisions they have taken £500 
worth of rice, sugar, ‘and coffee, the poor 
man’s entire stock, -without paying him a 





Piny or even giving him a receipt. - He is 


) tuned. -From another store they have 


taken carpets and rugs valued at £800, 
Which are, I am told, destined for the 
Private households of the officers! The 
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Every Man Where He Is Worth Most--- 


says Uncle Sam, in developing the Nation's efficiency. Every citizen should heed this injunction. you 
must get where you are worth most if you want to work with the greatest pleasure and ciency and 
attain the greatest success. You can find the place you fit in with the help of this great new book— 


HOW TO CHOOSE THE RIGHT VOCATION 


A Book to Help Men Find Their Work—Then Work Their Find 
This new book, by the expert Vocational Counselor, Holmes W. Merton, covers this vital subject sim- 
ply, completely, practically. I om it you can learn in detail— 

What ability is needed for each of 1400 distinct vocations; how to discover whether 

or not your--present work is your right work; how to examine yourself to secer- 

tain just what work you are best fitted for; how to bring into play your greatest 

powers; how to make your work yield the most satisfaction and profit; etc., etc. 
This book is vitally necessary to every man or woman who wants the right job—to every employer who 
wants the right men—to every parent who wants his sén.or daughter to find the right place in his life work. 

8vo, cloth bound, $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, NEW YORK 
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The Multigraph Senior is $715 to $7 
—Multigraph Junior, hand driven, 
$190 and up. Easy payments 
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would you pay 130? 


—and if you could buy fresh country eggs 


for 25c a dozen would you placidly fold your hands while 
somebody soaked you $2.50 a dozen for the same grade? 


Not on your bank bal- 


ance. If you did, your ad- 


dress would soon be changed to the 
violent ward of the nearest asylum. 


Then wy in the name of 


sane business do you keep on doing 
things that are just as bad? Why do you 
keep on paying huge prices for all sorts of print- 
ing when youcan getitdone, without any worry 
and without any waiting, for a FRACTION 
of what you’re paying? Why do you keep on 
paying two or three times as much—or in some 
cases five or ten times as much—for your letter- 
heads, circulars, folders, order blanks, price 
lists, factory. and office forms, labels, tags, 
form letters and other things, AS YOU NEED 
TO PAY? 


Read This— 


“One form that used to cost us $1.30 a thousand before we 
had a Multigraph,” says Mr. Johnson of The Merchants’ 
Collection Agency Company of Denver, ‘“‘now costs us 
50 cents. Another blank for which we paid $2.50 a 
thousand is now costing 25 cents. We have had our 
Multigraph nearly five years and today it is just as good 
as new. It paid for itself the first year we had it and has 
returned more than 100 per cent on the investment every 
year since.” 


And this is not by any 


means a special or isolated 


case. The Merchants Collection 

Agency Co. is only one of thousands of 

business concerns all over America who 

are making similar savings by using the Multi- 

graph. Yourneighborsaremakingthem. Your 

competitors are making them. And they’renot 
y 


merely saving money with the Multigraph, they’re corral- 
ing new territory with it. They’re beating competition 
with it. It’s helping them to enlarge their plants and 
build new factories, to climb from one big achievement 
to another. 


And the only reason under 


the sun why you are not saving 
money and making money with the 
Multigraph today is because you’ve never 
realized what it will accomplish for you. 
You’ve been wasting days waiting for printers 
to do your work but you haven’t been willing to 
spend 15 minutes finding out what the Multi- 
graph will do for you. 


Send in the coupon. Don’t 
pay $1.30 for potatoesor anything 


else when you can get them for 50c. 


You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless You Need It 
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same is, no doubt, the destination of £300 
worth of ladies’. silk-stockings, linen, and 
dresses, which were also commandeered! 

A commission visited the manager of a 
firm handling automatic pistols and took 
away eight hundred without paying for 
them, leaving the rest. Two days later 
the manager was arrested, under the pre- 
text that he had purposely hidden the 


arms which the commission had not 
taken. They put him into prison, and 
only after a week’s incarceration, his 


family having paid £50 to the Government, 
was he released. Meanwhile he has not 
had a receipt for his guns. 

The Countess finally managed to escape 
from Damascus, and made her way to 
Beirut, where she hoped to find a friend in 
the Governor, who had previously treated 
her with great consideration. But, says 
the writer in The Public Ledger: 


Aeting upon instructions from Damascus, 
he kept her a virtual prisoner, and when 
later her trunks were examined and the 
photographs and notes she had made while 
on her expedition discovered she was in 
imminent danger of being shot as a Russian 
secret agent. The Russian consul, who 
was himself in danger and had made one 
fruitless effort to escape, was unable to 
assist her. 

She found her best friends, then, in the 
officers of the American men-of-war North 
Carolina and Tennessee, which were lying 
off the town. They gave her good counsel 
and helped to keep her spirits up. After 
some weeks of agonizing uncertainty it 
was decided that the Countess should 
merely be expelled from the country, and 
she was given an hour to get aboard of a 
vessel which was sailing for. Egypt. 





HAYAKAWA, JAPANESE SCREEN STAR 


NE of the most subtle sereen stars is 

a Japanese. To him the oft-repeated 
theory that a great story can not be told 
without words is rank fallacy, And as for 
gestures, he says: 

“Tf I want to show on the screen that I 
hate a man I do not shake my fist at him. 
I think down deep in my heart how I hate 
him, and try not to move a muscle of:my 
face—just as I would in life.” 

And, indeed, it would seem that Sessue 
Hayakawa injects something of the mys- 
ticism of the East,into the development 
of his work in motion-pictures. A writer 
in the Los Angeles Times says: 





No one knows exactly who he is. His 
fine patrician face gives a hint of a thousand 
years of aristocratic ancestry in the proud 
old Samurai of Japan. In his own country 
he was a naval officer, in America he is the 
most subtle motion-picture actor the 
screen’ has produced. Everything else 
about him is shrouded in mystery. 

We talked one night of ju-jutsu, the 
extraordinary system of athletics whereby 
a little shrimp of a Jap tosses giants around 
as tho they were sick kittens. ra 

“This ju-jutsu that you see on the stage 
in America—that is merely the rough train- 
ing which precedes ju-jutsu,” said Haya- 


kawa.. “‘It is difficult for me to explain 
the real thing. I dare not even if I had the 
words. It is a sworn secret of the Samurai 





class of Japan. After you have studied six 
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years one secret is imparted to you. Three 
years more study and another secret, and 
so on. 

“With my knowledge of ju-jutsu I could 
kill you by pressing my thumb quickly 
against a certain nerve-center in your body 
that you know nothing about. I could 
press my finger against another part of 
your body and you would never be able 
to speak again. 

‘“*But this is only the crude part. What 
comes after that is more difficult to explain. 
Perhaps you ean get something more from 
this hint: 

‘*‘Sometimes you are walking down a 
dark street at night and see a dark form 
lurking in the shadow; or you go into your 
dark garage and hear a strange noise and 
you shake with fear. The next time you 
find yourself in such a condition, just 
contract the muscles of the lower part of 
your abdomen; hold in those muscles until 
they are hard. Then I defy you to be 
afraid of anything.. Try it and see. 

‘**But of course that, again, belongs to the 
crudities of ju-jutsu. If you were to try 
to kill an old Samurai who had really 
studied ju-jutsu you would find out what 
I mean. You might point your revolver 
at him, but you could not fire. He would 
tell you to put the gun down, and some- 
thing would make you put it down.” 

I asked Hayakawa if his motion-picture 
acting was based upon this same mysteri- 
ous force. He gave an oblique answer. 

Billy Sunday’s methods do not appeal 
to Hayakawa. He intimated—very deli- 
eately to be sure—that revival meetings 
Western 


weakness’ of our 


He said: 


indicated the 
civilization. 

“We are all trained from childhood never 
to betray emotion with our faces. Mr. 
Sunday certainly has a great power over his 
audiences, but he waves his arms and 
jumps up on his pulpit and screams out 
slang phrases. We had an actor in Japan 
named Danjuro who could sway an 
audience more. powerfully than Sunday. 
He didn’t fling his arms about. He didn’t 
move a muscle. .- He stood in the center of 
the stage absolutely motionless, his face 
absolutely without expression. He stood 
there rigid until it seemed as if you must 
scream to relieve the tension,” 

If you will notice the tense acting of 
Hayakawa on the screen, you will observe 
that his greatest effects'are all accomplished 
in this same represt way. 

I asked him one day about this. I had 
expounded the somewhat trite theory that 
motion-pictures can never tell a great.story 
because there are no words; that subtle, 
psychological effects can not be shown 
simply by gestures. 


“That is where you are wrong,’ said 


Hayakawa. ‘‘ Words are the crude things. 
It is words that can not tell a subtle story.” 

“But gestures?’’ I expostulated. ‘‘Can 
you tell the story of a man’s soul-struggle 
by wriggling your hands?” 

**T do not wriggle my hands,”’ said Haya- 
kawa with dignity. ‘‘Neither do I make 
gestures. If I want to show on the screen 


that I hate a man I do not shake my fists at © 


him. I think down in my heart -how I 
hate him and try not to move a muscle of 
my face; just as I would in life.” 

‘*How does the audience get it?’’ I asked. 

“That is one of the matters difficult of 
explanation,” said Hayakawa. ‘But the 
audience gets it nevertheless. It gets the 
story with finer shades of meaning than 





words could possibly tell them. Words 
would, in fact, take away from the meaning 
and confuse it.” 

Discussing the customs and beliefs of his 
that to a 
Japanese death is nothing and is weleomed 


countrymen, Hayakawa said 


joyously, which is rather fortunate, since 
the 
gentlemen was to test the blade of a new 


one of habits of ancient Samurai 


sword by cutting off the head of some 
passing peasant. And it would seem that 


perhaps Hayakawa’s estimate of the 
hilarity with whieh death is hailed is a little 
doubtful, that 


Japanese, ancient 


since he declares every 


following an custom, 
always makes a wide detour in turning a 


corner. Of the drama of Japan he says: 


“The ancient drama of Japan is all 
tragic. and tells of death. Comedies were 
almost unknown among the elder Japanese, 
Shakespeare is popular in Japan, but the 
favored plays are ‘Othello,’ ‘Hamlet,’ and 
‘The Merchant of Vencie.’ 

“The favorite native Japanese plays are 
still full of sorrow and tears, but I am sur- 
prized to note that among thé American 
sereen players the most popular in Japan is 
Charlie Chaplin. ‘A great vogue for 
Chaplin has come through the school-kids 
of Japan. 

“T don’t know what that  portends, 
American ideas are making great headway 
in Japan. Baseball has taken the Empire 
by storm. English is taught in all the 
schools and is compulsory in all courses. 
Japanese are fairly good linguists, too, by 
the way, especially as far as reading English 
is concerned. English is taught largely 
by native Japanese professors who have 
learned the language from books, and 
they give their pupils weird ideas. of 
pronunciation. 

‘Japan is not a nation that thinks 
lightly, the struggle to live is too severe. 
Fiction stories are rarely read. The 
Japanese boy is usually to be found de- 
voting his time to hard study. 

“No, the conditions of life are not soft 
in Japan.” 

Hayakawa smiled in reflection. 

“Vet,” he said, “I think life is more 
pleasant there; the amenities of life are 
more harmonious. I will not hurt your 
feelings? Thank you. Then I will tell you. 
Not long ago I was on Santa Catalina 
Island, where we were making a picture. 
One night there came a wonderful moon- 
light. The whole earth and sea were 
flooded. with silver light. 

“In Japan, on such a night, parties of 
young people would have been on the water. 
Their boats would have been lighted by 
just one soft-colored paper lantern hung .in 
the bow of the boat. There would have 


‘been soft melancholy music made with a 


peculiar flute used very rarely on any 
other occasion. We save it for moonlight 
nights. 

‘*Well, when I was thus reflecting, a boat 
came by with a party of young Americans. 
One had. a ukulele and they were all 
shrieking at the tops of their voices, 
‘Umpt tiddy umpt tump,’ and so on 
through the silver moonlight. 

“Do you: see what I mean?” 

Speaking of the Great War, Hayakawa 
said ‘that the Japanese are proud of the 
fact that theirs was the only commission 
that did not come to America with up- 
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FREEZE-PROOF 


Prevents Frozen Radiators 


‘HE only way you can be absolutely sure that your radiator won't 
freeze up is to use a non-evaporating anti-freeze preparation. 
You can never be sure of Alcohol or any other product which evaporates with water. 


Does not Evaporate or Steam 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not evaporate with 
the water. One application is sufficient for the 
whole winter unless the solution is weakened by 
leakage of the radiator or hose connections— 
through the over-flow pipe—or by boiling over. 


Economical and Easy 


Johnson’s Freeze-Proof is the most economical 
anti-freeze com- 
pound on the 
p market. Itis very 
sie easy to use—sim- 
ply dissolve in 
water and pour 
into the radiator. 
One package is suffi- 
cient to protect a Ford 
to 5° below zero; for 
large cars use two 
packages to protect 
to 5° below zero, and 
three packages to pro- 
tect to 20° below zero. 
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Johnson's Freeze-Proof is 
put up in packages con- 
taining 64 lbs. net which 
retail at $1.50 eachin 
U.S. A. : 
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Wooo Le Write for our Folder on 
CONTENTS Sie NET sON Keeping Your Car Young 
“sit OHN Niven. Swe —It's Free. 
ae ~ 39 new S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept.LD11 Racine, Wis. 
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Absolutely Harmless 
Johnson’s Freeze-Proof does not injure rubber, 
cloth, packing or metal of any kind. It does not 
rust or corrode metal. There is less rust with ~ 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof than there is with water 
alone or with a combination of water and alcohol. 


Raises the Boiling Point of Water 


The boiling point of water is 212°. The boil- 
ing point of alcohol is 131°. The boiling point 
of Johnson’s Freeze-Proof and water is from 
225° to 250° depending upon the amount of 
Freeze-Proof used. 


Insist upon your dealer supplying you with 
Johnson's Freeze-Proof. It is readily procurable 
as practically all jobbers have it in stock. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will fili 
orders direct by prepaid Parcel -Post to points 
in U.S. A., East of the Rockies.—Use coupon. 


USE THIS COUPON 











S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LD11, Racine, Wis. 


I enclose $1.50 for which please send me prepaid one pack- 
age of Johnson's Freeze-Proof. 
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Did You awe the 
Current On Or Off? 


When the ’phone or door bell rings—when 
you are called away from the ironing—you 
will never forget to turn off the electric cur- 
rent, et pe if electric appliance cord 
is equipped 
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ao ee 

danger of burning out socket or iron; of 

ies dainty garments—no danger of 
fire. The C-H Seventy-Fifty Switch also 

ay greatly to the efficiency of the toaster 

and table stove. 

Take ) pat electric appliance cords to 

your dealerand dhe will. attach “‘Seventy- 

Fifty’’ Switches in a few minutes. 

your dealer can’t supply you, send 65 

cents to cover cost of oh 4 switch and 

mailing. Write for booklet, ‘‘Push the 

Button”’. on request. 

The Cutier-Hammer Mfg. Co. Dept. K, Milwaukee, Wis. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of Electrical 
Controlling Apparatus 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 
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NY local agent or broker 

can sell you a ‘“Hartford’’ 

policy of insurance covering prac- 

tically every form of loss that can 

happen to you or your property. 

- Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident and 


~ Indemnity Co. 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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turned palm asking for money. Of his 
country’s share in the struggle he said: 


“The Allies need not fear for Japan’s 
part. Honor is a sacred thing in Japan, 
and we are bound in honor by our treaty 
with England. Japan is prepared to send 
millions of Japanese troops to Europe and 
to turn over her whole merchant marine. 
Japan is willing to take charge of trans- 
porting the American troops to Europe on 
either ocean and to furnish the war-ships 
to convoy the transports as well.” 

I asked him what would happen in 
Europe following this war. He gave me a 
peculiar reply. 

‘*My studies of the classics of China and 
Japan as well as my observation of modern 
history have shown me this: That China’s 
destiny moves onward in cycles of fifteen. 
From the earliest dawn of history you will 
find that China sinks for fifteen years, then 
rises for fifteen. She experiences mis- 
fortune for fifteen years, then her luck 
turns, as you might say. 

“TI think it would be well for all the 
great nations to take notice of the fact 
that China has been experiencing a period 
of what you would eall slump for the last 
fifteen years. Her fifteen-year period is 
about over. 
the upward stroke. 
to rise. She has 300,000,000 people. 
I say more?” 

WHEN “ACE” LUFBERY BAGGED 

NO. 13 
IEUT. GERVAIS RAOUL LUFBERY, 
an ‘‘ Ace” of the Lafayette Escadrille, 
has brought down his thirteenth enemy 
His most recent exploit was 
reported on October 19. The 
machine was first seen by Lufbery—who 


She will soon begin 


airplane. 
German 


was scouting—several hundred yards above 
him. By making a wide detour and climb- 
ing at a sharp angle he maneuvered into a 
position above the enemy plane at an alti- 
tude of 5,000 yards and directly over the 
trenches. The German pilot was killed by 
Lufbery’s first shot and the machine started 
to fall. The gunner in the German plane 
quickly returned the fire, even as he was 
falling to his death. One of his bullets 
punctured the radiator and lodged in the 


earburetor of Lufbery’s plane, and he 


was forced to descend. 

To a writer in the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger Lufbery describes the type of young 
man America will need for her air-fleet. He 
says: 

“Tt will take the cream of the American 
youth between 'the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-six to man Ameriea’s thousands of 
airplanes and the double cream of youth to 
qualify as chasers in the Republie’s new 
aerial army. 

“Intensive and scientific training must 
be. given. this cream of youth upon which 
America’s welfare in the air must rest. 
Experience-has shown that for best results 
the fighting~aviator should not be-over 
twenty-six years old or under eighteen. 
The youth under eighteen has shown him- 
self to~be bold, but he-lacks. judpyment. 
Men over_twenty-six are too cautious: 

'“The best air-fighters, especially a man 
handling. a ‘chaser,’ must be of perfect 
physique. He must have the coolest nerve 
and be ofa temperament that longs for a 


1917 





Very soon she is due to begin | 


Need | 





fight. He must have a sense of absolute 
duty and fearlessness, the keenest sense of 
action and perfect sight to gain the ab. 
solute ‘feel’ of his machine. 


“He must be entirely familiar with 
aerial acrobatics. The latter frequently 


means life or death. 
“Fighting 22,000 feet in the air pr roduces} 
a heavy strain on the heart. It is vital, 


therefore, that this organ show not the 
slightest evidence of weakness. Such 
weakness would decrease the aviator’s 
fighting efficiency. 

“The American boys who come over 


here for this work will be subject to rapid 
and frequent variations in altitude. It is a 
common occurrence to dive vertically 
from 6,000 to 10,000 feet with the motor 
pulling hard. 

“Sharpness of vision is imperative, 
Otherwise the enemy may escape or the 
aviator himself will be surprized or mistake 
a friendly machine for a_ hostile eraft. 
The differences are often merely insignifi- 
eant colors and details. 

‘America’s aviators must be men who 
will be absolute masters of themselves 
under fire, thinking out their attacks as 
their fight progresses. 

**Experience has shown that the ‘chaser’ 
men should weigh under 180 pounds. 
Americans from the ranks of sport—youths 
who have played baseball, polo, football, 
or have shot and, participated in other 
sports—will probably make the best 
chasers.” 


Lufbery is a daring aviator and has 


already been decorated with four military 


medals awarded for aerial bravery. His 
life has been full of adventure even before 
he thought of becoming an airman. The 
Ledger says: 

Fifteen years ago the aviator, then 


seventeen years old, left his home in Wal- 
lingford, Conn., and set out to see the 
world. First he went to France, the land 
of his progenitors. He visited Paris, 
Marseilles, Bourges, and other cities. 
Then he went to Africa. 

In Turkey he worked for some time in a 
restaurant. His plan was to visit a city, 
get a job that would keep him until he had 
seen what he desired, and then depart to a 
new field of adventure. In this manner he 
traveled through Europe, Africa, and South 
America. In 1906:he returned to-his home 
in Connecticut. The following year he 
went to New Orleans, enlisted in the 
United States Army, and was sent to the 
Philippine Islands. Two years later, upon 
being mustered out, Lufbery visited Japan 
and China, exploring those countries 
thoroughly. Then he went to India and 
worked as a ticket-collector on a Bombay 
railroad. While engaged at this occupa- 
tion he kicked out of the railway station 


one of the most prominent citizens of 
Bombay. The latter had insisted that 
Lufbery say ‘“‘sir” to him. The aviator 


always did have a hot temper. 

Lufbery’s next occupation and _ the 
business to which he has remained attached 
ever since was had at Saigon, Cochin 
China, where he met Mare Pourpe, a 
young French aviator, who was giving 
flying exhibitions in Asia. He needed an 
assistant. Lufbery never had seen an 
airplane, but he applied for the job and 
got it. 

The two men gave exhibitions over the 
French provinces in Indo-China. After 
one of these flights the King of Cambodia 
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This Package Revolutionized ; V 
| ‘The Use of Chlorinated Lime SiS 4/*\ seine 
e Use 0 orinat me famous |\/ 
ectant. . 
During Infantile Paralysis epidemics Municipal mT 
Boards of Health recommend the liberal use of N z 
aM chlorinated lime. Fortunately, it’s cheap. puis: HH 
Always ask for Sinclair's “Chieftain” brand; the N\ Pteereestiiit 
chlorinated lime that doesn’t spoil because it comes Ht 
in a patented air-tight and gas-tight package—the HY 
only one that can be closed again so as to pre- HH 
HV serve its strength. Mi 
z ‘ : , : ; tee 
Chlorinated lime, your doctor will tell you on the Bisgssglurksin Wits 
= authority of the U.S. Pharmaco- fee. 'efeh |B 
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X sti | d ] ically — i NV 
Ones Le wounds almost magically — saving th 
countless lives and averting many anse 
Ne yr, amputations. Not a proprietary article, 
=p ™ its value depends on its freshness and H 
z the amount of chlorine gas it carries. 7 
Make Your Home Sanitary , 
“ . °° . “Chieftain” 
Chieftain” is death to germ life; makes a safe 
use it freely in your closets, drains, _ Pleach for your 
damp cellars, stables, etc., and to deodorize ill-smelling 3 = 
outdoor vaults on farms and in small towns. Its regular Ep = 
use is a cleanly habit and a preventive of unwholesome a } 
conditions. 4 = A 
Garbage cans and places where animals are kept =v bet HH 
should be dusted often with “Chieftain.” They are the sStiseessssseeas: 
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° . 
spreaders of disease and filth. 4 
Has Many Household Uses 
The “Chieftain” label tells of many ways in whichit : 
. ase Carriers 
should be used about your home. Sick room receptacles cannot breedin |f Hitt Lt 
should always be washed with a fluid solution of this zousarbose || [EE == 
reliable disinfectant and deodorizer. faaty © cage MW : = 
Use “Chieftain” in solution as a safe laundry bleach. “Chieftain.” WHT = 
Supply your laundress with it if your clothes are “sent out.” ie = 
It makes them snowy white and is a safeguard against ae = 
germs of all sorts. 1 lee OS uh 
Avoid the old-fashioned, discolored packages of chlo- sree OS 
rinated lime. Their rusty spots prove that the chlorine has . sgbeetsesese 7 
eaten through and the air has turned what should be a fine, HHH Tt : 
slightly pungent powder, into a worthless, soggy mass. i 
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Ask for “Chieftain.” Keep a can always in the ons HH 
house. Identify it by the gold lacquered top and oF H 
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Sampler 


A quaint, dainty box represent- 
ing the cross-stitch work of an 
old-time sampler, “‘started in 


1842.”” 


An altogether unusual and 
charming assortment of choco- 
lates and confections—certain of 
a delighted reception. 


Send the Sampler. Delivered by the 
nearest Whitman agency (usually the 
leading drug store) or by us for $1 the 
pound. Ask for booklet. 


(Any Western Union Telegraph Office will accept an order for 
Whitman's to be delivered by the local Whitman agency.) 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Makers of W hitman’ s 's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and 
irshmallow Whip. 









































THE ETHICS OF MARRIAGE | Think of some 
By H. S.*°Pomeroy, M.D. The disclosures made a simple thing be 
of a very striking nature. Yet even the most sensitiv patent. Protec 

will find nothing indelicate. 12mo, Cloth, 197 mm your ideas; they may bring you wobieh, Write for 
Price, $1.00. “Needed Inventions” and ‘‘How to Get Your 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK } Patent.”” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D.C. 
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All who have had experience with White House Coffee and 
Teas agree that in every quality that constitutes goodness 
they cannot be excelled. Their distribution is nation-wide— 
istributing agents buying in carload lots. 
ALL-TIN package keeps all goodness in—all badness out 
DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 


Coffee Roasters Boston—Chicago 
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was so pleased that he presented each 
aviator with a decoration that entitled hiy 
to a guard of honor on the streets of any 
town within the realm. 


Lufbery and Pourpe, now inseparabh, 
comrades, went to Paris to get a new ai. 


plane. War was declared, and Pourp: 
volunteered as an aviator. Lufbery, why 
was anxious to be with his friend, tried aly 
to enlist, but was told that he must ente 


the Foreign Legion as he was not a French} 


citizen. 

Pourpe was shot to death during one ¢ 
his wonderful air feats;.and wishing t) 
avenge the death of his friend, Lufhe, 
asked to be trained as an airplane pilot 
His request was granted and in the summe. 
of 1916 he went to the front as a membe 
of the American Escadrille. It was o 
August 4 of that year that he brought 
down his third enemy plane, and soon 
afterward was decorated with the Military 
Medal and the. French War-Cross with the 
following citation: 

Lursery, Raovt, sergeant with the 
escadrille No. 124; a model of skill, sang 
froid, and courage. Has distinguished him- 
self by numerous long-distance bombard- 
ments and by the daily combats which he 
delivers to enemy airplanes. On July 31 
he attacked at short range a group of four 
German airplanes. He shot one of them 
down near our lines. On August 4, 1916, 
he succeeded in bringing down a second one, 








Two or more combats a day in the air 
came to be a common occutrence with 
Lufbery, and many times he returned to 
the base with his machine full of holes and 
his clothing cut by German bullets. 

When Lufbery heard of the death of 
Kiffin Rockwell he ordered his gasoline 
tank refilled and soared into the sky in the 
hope of avenging the death of his com- 
rade. But no enemy machine was to be 
found. Of lLufbery’s further exploits 
The Ledger says: 


During the bombardment of the Mauser 
factories on October 12, 1916, the intrepid 
aviator brought down a_ three-manned 
aviatik. This was counted as his fifth 
official victory and gained him additional 
honors. It was during this raid. that 
Norman Prince was mortally wounded. 

After the escadrille had moved to the 
Somme battle-field, Lufbery, on Novem- 
ber 9 and 10, brought down two more 
German planes. These, however, fell too 
far within their own lines to be placed to 
his official credit. On December 27, 1916, 
he nearly lost his life in bringing down his 
sixth flier of the enemy. Four bullets 
riddled the machine close to his body. For 
this victory he received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. 

In March of this year he was officially 
credited with bringing down his seventh 
German aircraft. The others have been 
sent hurtling to the earth at different times 
since then. 

Lufbery is a quiet, level-headed man. 
His particular friend in the Lafayette 
Esecadrille of American fliers is Sergeant 
Paul Pavelka, who also hails from Cor 
necticut, and who has himself seen quite 
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a bit of the world. Lufbery has his own 
special methods of attacking enemy air- 
planes; he is cool, cautious, and brave, and 
an exceptionally fine shot. When he was a 
soldier in the United States Army he won 
and held the marksmanship medal of his 
regiment. He has been cited in army 
orders twice since August, 1916. 





ORIENTAL EFFICIENCY 
ULTANIC gratitude has its vagaries. 
When Bou Ahmed, Grand Vizier of 

Morocco, died in 1900, the youthful Sultan 
was quite overcome with grief. Did he 
not owe his very throne to Bou Ahmed? 
Hewept. On foot, in stately wo, he followed 
the body of his great minister to the tomb. 
And then, when he was quite sure that the 
Vizier was safely put away underground, 
he hurried home, confiscated all Bou 
Ahmed’s treasures, and scattered the many 
wives, children, and slaves of his erstwhile- 
feared minister the four winds of 
heaven. But when the story is all told, the 
Sultan’s conduct is not so paradoxical as it 
seems. Bou Ahmed, the son of a negro 
dave, had been Chamberlain to the boy 
Sultan’s father, and when the latter had 
died in 1895, Bou Ahmed’s chance came, 
and he was quick to take advantage of it. 


to 


fis daring and unserupulous maneuvers 
read like a Scheherezade tale, according to 
the Morocco correspondent of the London 
Times, Mr. Walter B. Harris: 


The Sultan’s death occurred while he 
was on a military expedition against the 
dissident tribes of Tadla. Bou Ahmed, 
who, with a few confidential slaves, alone 
knew of Mulai Hassen’s death—for he died 
in his tented enclosure in the Imperial 
camp, among his women—realized that the 
tragic event must be kept secret. Other- 
wise the tribes would fall upon the army, 
now lacking a chief, and the soldiers them- 
vives would join in the pillage and murder 
and loot. So orders were given for the 
Court and the Army to continue their march 
toward the coast, and at dawn the day 
after the Sultan’s death a start was made. 
Meanwhile Bou Ahmed’s messengers were 
hurying to Rabat to proclaim the late 
Sultan’s youngest son, Mulai Abdul Aziz, a 
boy of twelve years of age. The critical mo- 
ment was past; the Army was in a safe 
rgion, the dissident tribes were left far 
behind, and the accession was a _ fait 
accompli. It was Bou Ahmed’s first card 
and he played it well. 

But other things remained to be done. 
Bou Ahmed was only Chamberlain, and the 
nore important posts of Grand Vizier and 
Minister of War were held by his rivals, two 
brothers of the powerful Jamai family, who, 
aistocrats, despised the slave’s son and his 
origin. The situation demanded that the 
young Sultan should proceed at once to 
Fez, the northern capital, for, until he had 
been accepted and received as Sultan there, 
his throne was not consolidated, and Fez 
was no safe place for Bou Ahmed. 

He played his second card—an even 
bolder one than his first. While the 
Sultan was at Mekinez, only thirty miles 
from Fez, Bou Ahmed obtained his master’s 
consent to the arrest of the Jamai brothers. 
The pretext was treason. One morning the 
Grand Vizier, Haj Amaati, rode into the 
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FOR THE BOYS 
Be a member of the 
B & B Skaters’ League. 
Nothing to pay. Fine 
lapel button sent to you 
by Barney & Berry when 
you join. Learn about 


this at once. It’s too 


good to miss. 


FREE 
Booklets on ‘‘How to 
Skate,’’ ‘‘B & BSkaters’ 
League”’ and complete 
Illustrated Catalog of 
B & B Ice Skates mailed 
to you FREE if you will 
send your name and 
address to us. 
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‘of Winter 


No keener delight is offered in winter than that of gliding over frozen 
river, lake or rink on a pair of true-tempered skates. 


Ice skating is 
the sport of the monarch and the multitude, and no more 
beneficial sport is possible for either. 


Ice skates are the “wings of winter,” giving to those who 
use them the fleetness of the winter birds; the joyousness 
of the frolicking snow rabbit. City or country, it matters not 
where you dwell, the fascination, pleasure and healthfulness 
of ice skating await you on frozen waters. 

For the utmost enjoyment of ice skating one must be equipped 
with dependable skates—skates of true and tested temper, that confer on 


one the sense of freedom and buoyant safety. Such are Barney & Berry 
skates, and such they have been for more than half a century. 


The dealer who would serve you best carries the Barney & Berry line. 
There are forty styles to choose from. Our catalog will tell you all about 
them and allow you to make your choice at your leisure. May we send it? 


BARNEY & BERRY, Inc. 


793 BROAD STREET, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Hide 


Pictutes Will Hang Level 
ugly wires and protect your walls 
and wall-paper by using 


Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 
At Stationery, 
and Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 18c 
Booklet free. Write Dept. 83. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN 00., Philadelphia, Pa. 









u! Double_ mileage, revent 
blowouts and punctures. Easily applies in any 
ral tires. 


4) tire. Used over and over in seve 
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PROMPTLY PROCURED 


F) Thousands sold. Details free. Agents wanted. 
American Accessories Co., Dept. 316 Cincinnati, 0. 
Send sketch for actual search 
and report. 1917 Edition 90 

* page Patent Book Free. 


GEORGE P, KIMMEL, 44-K Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. 0. 
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STEEL ENGRAVERS 
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TO AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
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“Pron IPA tting Back 
Miles by the 
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*‘No matter how many miles the car’s traveled, 
just a part turn of this wrench wipes them all off 
the slate—so far as the Timken Bearings are 
concerned. 


*‘That’s one of the great, big, never-to-be-forgotten 
virtues of Timken Bearings—they can be adjusted 
to eliminate the effects of wear. 


“Just a little turn on this nut, and I’ve made 
practically a brand new bearing out of the old one at 
no expense, whether it’s run 5,000 miles or 100,000. | 


‘‘But when a non-adjustable bearing is once wom | 
you’ve got to have the price of another one handy.” 


Write for booklet C-17 ‘‘How Can I Tell.’’ It explains the adjustment 
feature and other superior points in Timken Bearing Quality. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING corny 
is Canton, Ohio 
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palace square of Mekinez and passed into 
the young Sultan’s presence between long 
rows of bowing officials. The sentries sa- 
luted, but, disdainful, the Vizier noticed no 
one. Bou Ahmed was with the Sultan. He 
accused the Vizier of treachery, of treason, 
of innumerable crimes, and asked the pale 
boy seated upon the throne to authorize 
his arrest. The Sultan nodded—and Haj 
Amaati was dragged by. jeering soldiers to 
prison, smitten with blows and the object 
of a hundred jibes. His brother, the 
Minister of War, joined him in jail only a 
few minutes later. Bou Ahmed was now 
Grand Vizier. 

With his rivals thus neatly pigeon- 
holed, the new Vizier began to amuse him- 
self with the building of a great palace at 
Marakesh, which he named ‘‘The Bahia,” 
or “The Effulgence,” and in which, Mr. 
Harris comments, modern Moorish archi- 
tecture reached its zenith. No man before 
had attempted such a work, and no man in 
Morocco would ever be rich enough to 
surpass it. In strange contrast to the 
description of the beauty of the palace is 
the dubious chronicle of its building. Says 
Mr. Harris: 


With stone and mortar and the money 
and blood of men, by every exaction and 
cruelty, by murder and sudden death, he 
built it, raising court after court—grandiose 
and fantastic—to please his own pride or 
the fancies of some woman. Every favor- 
ite had her courtyard and her apartments, 
and little it mattered to her, or to the man 
who for a time cherished her, how many 
might die, how many might starve, that 
the ceilings of carved cedar-wood might be 
paid for, or the marble fountain basins 
be brought from Italy. The Vizier’s 
revenues were prodigious, for every coin 
that came to the Moorish Government 
passed through his hands, and a few went 
on to the Imperial Treasury, but only a 
few. He was alone and omnipotent. A 
sort of superstitious romance encircled 
him and his wealth. His name was 
whispered in the streets and in the byways. 

He started largely. He took a whole 
quarter of the town and razed it to the 
ground. It covered many, many acres. 
No householder could resist his onslaught. 
Where necessity arose, he compensated, 
according to his own ideas, the owners of 
the houses he destroyed. In other cases 
he found it unnecessary to do so. Whole 
households were turned loose into the 
world. Beyond were gardens, great groves 
of olives and oranges. He became possest 
of them, tearing down the dividing walls 
and laying out the whole as a great park. 
He built a raised irrigating-tank as large as 
a lake, and encircled the whole property 
with immense walls. The energy of this 
small, dark, awkward, unsympathetic man 
was immense. He governed as he built, 
without a thought of human life or of the 
suffering he occasioned. He destroyed 
whole tribes and confiscated their wealth. 
It all served to build the ‘‘ Bahia.” 

On the ruins of the demolished quarter 
he raised his palace, encircled with walls— 
and what walls!—great windowless ex- 
panses of masonry 30 feet and 40 feet high, 
here and there pierced with gateways that 
led into vast open spaces, seemingly as 
objectless as the walls themselves—great, ~ 
barren, dusty courtyards. 





Against this somber background — of 
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cruelty and ugliness stands the brilliant 
picture. of the palace itself: 


And then—passing through a small gate, 
a blaze of color—an immense court, paved 
in white marble and colored mosaics, sur- 
rounded by a colonnade roofed in brilliant 
green tiles supported upon wooden pillars, 
painted red and green and white and orange 
in strange designs. The ceilings under the 
colonnade are richly decorated and colored. 
In a line in the center of the court are three 
great marble fountains, splashing water— 
the whole a blaze of sunlight and color. 
The surrounding buildings are of one story 
only, but the height of the great apart- 
ments, with their gilded; painted, and 
domed ceilings, that open into the court- 
yard, renders this one story of very con- 
siderable altitude. 

In contrast with this great open sunlit 
space is a shady walled garden, full of 
flowering trees, from among which tall 
eypresses rise high above the walls and 
tree-tops. Here, too, there is water every- 
where in. marble fountains and marble 
basins, that fill the cool air with, the music 
of their streams. In the surrounding 
walls are deep recesses, festooned with 
delicate arabesques in incised plaster, and 
roofed with carved and painted beams, 
cool retreats from the fitful sunlight that 
pierees the foliage of the trees, At either 
end.of this delicious garden are_ vast 
apartments, the lofty ceilings of which, half 
hidden in the gloom, rise tier above tier of 
carved and painted domes. ~ Colored 
mosaics from Fez, full of luster, line the 
lower part of the walls to a height of some 
six or seven feet, and the floors are of marble 
and similar mosaics. On the walls pass 
long bands of delicately fretted plaster, 
bearing geometric designs and Arabic 
inscriptions. All is still, cool, and myste- 
‘rious, and veiled in the half light of the 
shade of the trees without. 

A small exit and tortuous narrow passage 
lead into other suites of apartments, each 
more gorgeous than the last. In one case 
the rooms open into a covered courtyard, 
its ceiling some 40 feet above the marble 
floor—great beams and painted and gilded 
surfaces of wood—tich in geometric designs. 
A row of little windows, just below the 
ceiling, and encircling the whole court, 
give light to this fine hall, with its marble 
floor and marble fountain, and in exquisite 
designs in mosaics of faience. On all sides 
are rooms, half-lit and mysterious, but rich 
in artistic decoration. The great carved 
and gilt doors stand open and a glimpse is 
obtained of the dim richness of the rooms 
within. Then long passages again—here 
straight, here turning sharply to right and 
left—and courts and more courts, and great 
rooms, and endless colonnades till the very 
vastness and complexity of the palace 
wearies. And then, suddenly, hidden away 
in the recesses of this labyrinth the gem 
of all—a wonderful little garden, surrounded 
by arched recesses and great rooms, the 
walls of the garden a mass of exquisite 
design in white incised plaster work; and 
above, a deep cornice, richly carved in 
little arches and columns, of cedar-wood, 
supporting overhanging eaves of the same 
beautiful wood, upheld by delicate beams. 
Above is a glimpse of rich green iridescent 
tiled roof. The paths, whieh bisect the 
little garden, raised a foot or so above 
the soil, are paved in marble and mosaic 
and edged with a low delicate design in iron 
work in a frame of wood. The marble 
basin is there too, with its cool plashing 











Wedding Ring Sentiment” 
is the title of aprettily written and daintily 
illustrated little brochure which traces 
the history of the wedding ring through 
the dim and dusty centuries for you. 

















Here is the legend of the Egyptian women who 
first symbolized the marriage vows by wearing a 
circlet—of the clergyman who in Charles II’s 
reign used a brass curtain ring to marry a duke— 
the story of the wedding ring from the beginning 
to the plain gold band of our grandfather’s time 
—and then down to the Orange Blossom, Venus 
and Patrician rings of today. 

The modern bride looks forward with delight to 
choosing her own Traub Decorated Wedding Ring 
of purest gold —delicately chased with a beauti- 
ful and significant design, either plain or richly 
set with diamonds. 


Brides of both yesterday and tomorrow will 
treasure “Wedding Ring Sentiment” for its se 
charming tales of the marriage customs ofallages. [= 
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For your copy just send your name and address. 


THE TRAUB MFG. COMPANY 
864-878 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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Why Your 
Ford Balks 
In Cold Weather 


Don’t condemn the en- 
gine. Don’t tinker with 
the carburetor, the coil or 
the wiring. 

There’s probably nothing 
wrong. It's 
simply that 
the gasoline 
will not va- 
porize in cold 
temperature. 

You can 
start the en- 
gine on the 


jirst turn in 
the coldest 
weather by 
using’ 


Head, 
SDC 4, 
MES Par. 


ING PLUG 


Gasoline injected through the 

»tcoc!: of the Red Head Priming 

Plug flows directly to the spark- 

ing points, where it is vaporized 

by the heat of the spark and instantaneously ignited. 

Red Head Priming Plugs are made with the famous 
Vitristone insulator instead of porcelain—guaranteed 
not to crack from the heat of the engine. 

If your dealer can’t supply you, send us your order 
with check, money order or cash and give your 
dealer's name 

Ford Size—$1.50 Each 
Also %//—18 Dealers or 
and Metric Direct 


“ Emil Grossman M’f’g Corp’n 
Bush Terminal B’ld’g No. 20, Brooklyn, N. Y. 




























































































MAKE 
YOUR 
TOOLS 


LIKE 
NEW 


3-in-One Oil keeps tools rust 
free,smooth and sharp. Keeps 
all automatic tools. working 
perfectly. Also cleans and 
polishes. the wooden parts. 
Keep 3-in-One Oil on your ! 
work bench or in your tool 
chest and make it a point 
never to put a tool away with- 
out using this great preserver. 
Your tools will always be like 
new if you do—never useless 
because of rust, dirt, gum or 
foreign matter in the bearings. 
Also use 


e 
3-in-One 
on oil stones. There's nothing 
quite so good. Use it, too, for oil- 
ing all light mechanisms in work- 
shop. 3-in-One penetrates to the 
heart of every bearing and stops 
all friction. Is light enough to 
lubricate and has body enough 
to wear. 

3-in-One is sold in all good stores 
in 50c, 25c and 15c bottles; also 
in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Send for sample of 3-in- 
One and Dictionary of 
Uses. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 
165KAT. Bdwy., New York 








Polish Up Your English 


Get the vest-pocket guide, “Better Say," and avoid misuse 
of words. It will make you speak clear, clean-cut, correc 
and convincing English. Small in size but big in usefulness. 
By mail, 25 cents. Dept. 805, FUNIZ & WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York. 


WON’T DENT 
WON’T RUST 
AIR-TIGHT 


Witt’s Can and Pail are made of heavy 
deeply corrugated steel—galvanized and 
rust-proof—29 times stronger than plain 
steel. Witt’s resists the hardest knocks. 
It outlasts two ordinary cans. The lid 
fits air-tight and stays tight, but it can’t 
stick. Buy Witt’s for 
your home. It saves 
you money. Write for 
booklet and name of 
nearest Witt dealer. 


THE WITT CORNICE CO. 
Dept. D4 Cincinnati, O. 
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water falling upon the mosaies of colored 
tiles....Beyend this garden lies , another 


infinity of apartments, each series a house- 


in itself, 


In five years Bou Ahmed built it all, we 
are told, and then he died. When the 
Sultan’s edict of confiscation became known, 
says the writer: 

In the Bahia reigned confusion and 
lamentation. The great courts rang with 
the wailing and the shrieks of the women— 
and the palace, deprived of the iron hand 
of its master, became a pandemonium. Its 
inmates knew that a great crisis was at 
hand, and each strove to steal as much as 
he or she could in the few hours that yet 
remained. Safes were broken open, jewels 
were torn from their settings the more 
easily to be concealed, the doors of the 
treasure-rooms and the store-rooms were 
torn from their hinges. Wives, concubines, 
and slaves fought and looted—and it is 
said killed—for how many jealousies found 
their chance of revenge; and in the midst 
of it all came the Sultan’s emissaries and 
the soldiers, to continue the loot and 
pillage in the name of the sovereign. For 
days caravans of mules passed through the 
streets bearing Bou Ahmed’s treasures to 
the Sultan’s palace. Then the women were 
driven forth—the older ones to hunger, and 
perhaps to death; the younger to live as 
best they might. ‘The slaves fled, or were 
passed on to néw masters. 

And when all was accomplished, when 
not a hole or a corner had been left un- 
searched for treasure—and how few. days 
it all took!—when no one was left, except 
a few in poverty and in exile to tell of its 
past glories, when even the children of the 
great Vizier were starving in the open 
country or hidden in the houses of a faith- 
ful few, and his wives and concubines had 
fallen a prey to others, then the Sultan 
closed the great palace and set his seal of 
state upon the doors of the man who had 
given him a throne. 





BRINGING IN THE WOUNDED 
«© T) ROUGHT up by an English chauf- 
Seotch 
Aus- 


feur, carried in by two 


stretcher-bearers, washed by an 
tralian sister, and got my breakfast this 
morning from an American girl.”’ 

This is an extract from a letter to the 
“home folks”’ written by a wounded man 
The Ameri- 


ean girl, by the way, talks Gaelic, and she 


at a base hospital in France. 


is apparently making a great hit with the 
Highlanders. A writer in the Pittsburg 
Dispatch tells this intimate story of the 
scenes as the wounded are brought in 
from the field hospitals: 


The colonel and his attendant doctors 
have settled themselves at tables in the 
reception hut. Already they hear the 
sound of the first-motor ambulances whir- 
ring up from the railway siding where the 
wounded have been taken off the Red-Cross 
hospital-train. 

“Here they come,” says the young lieu- 
tenant, as the -orderlies quickly get the 
first stretcher case off the motor ambu- 
lances and put him down, stretcher and 
all before the table. 

A swift examination—a look at the 
ecard from the éasualty clearing station— 
regiment—length ‘of service—religion—on 
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his case card. The doctors consult to. 
gether for a moment as to where the 
is most: bed. space available. : 

“Ward 6,” the colonel announces, and 
the stretcher-bearers, again taking up the 
wounded man, march off with him to his 
new domicile. 

Now a little body of men comes troop- 
ing in. They are the walking cases, hp 
bathroom is their first haven. They need 
it. They are sent to it at once. Ther 
they chaff one another to their hearts’ 
content as they tub and later slip into 
fresh, clean clothing. Then they come into 
the reception hut wearing the blue hospital 
suits, which. now are so familiar at the 
**hases”’ and in practically all the British 
home towns. They are made of denim— 
which is called.on American farms “oyep. 
alling.”” One after another the walking 
cases are assigned to the wards where beds 
are being swiftly got ready for them; for 
once in hospital of course they cease at 
once to be ‘“‘walking’’ Gases. 

““Copped a packet, Jock?” says an En- 
glish gunner to a big Highlander as he 
looks at his bandaged arm. ‘How did 
you get hint?” 

“Tried to stop a 
plies. ‘‘And did. 
square, I did.” 

‘Bones, or just a nice cushey one?” 

“Bones, at the wrist.” 

“You lucky devil! That’s a 
Blighty,’ laughs the Englishman. 

“You blessed Scotch have all the luck. 
Mine’s a mere flesh, no good for Blighty,” 
(He really said, ‘‘No bon for Blighty.” At 
the front French words are becoming 
English slang.) 

“Look at ’im,”’ joins in an Irishman. 
“Tt’s a bullet in my arm, a bit of sharpnel 
in my leg, and they’re both flesh wounds 
like yours. Bad cess to it! I know what 
it will be. It’s the base for a week or two, 
then con camp (which means convalescent 
camp), and then buzzed up the line again. 
I'll swop you. How muecli will you take 
for that arm of yours, Jock?” 

They progress toward the table as one 
or two more eases, having been examined, 
are passed out to the wards. Here a man 
shows an explosive bullet wound, there his 
neighbor compares notes over shrapnel, a 
third exchanges ideas on the effect of trench- 
mortars at close range. Two or three men 
limp in difficultly by themselves. 

“Trench feet,’ says one doctor to the 
other as this last group come up. 

“Still hanging on to that idea of yours 
that inoculation will do the trick for trench 
feet, captain?”’ queries the major. 

‘**T would inoculate some people so that 
their minds might be open to new ideas,” 
is the prompt but quite respectful reply 
of the captain, who refuses to be drawn 
into further discussion. 

The colonel examines one case closely. 
“Tl” he says quickly to the stretcher- 
bearers, and they move -off with their 
man to the block of wards where the worst 
are sent. These wards lie always 
opposite the operating theater, so that 
patients can be moved to and from them 
with the greatest expedition at any time. 

‘‘Better to operate to-night, if we are 
to give him a chance of saving that leg. 
Tell the matron to warn the theater sister 
for duty,” he adds in an undertone, He 
turns to another case. ‘‘No wounds, my lad? 
What has been wrong?’’ Necessarily the 
greatest number of the cases,.are surgical, 
and these medical cases arrest attention. 
‘Trench fever. Special sealed note from 
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Safety 


For “Over Here’’ 


HE ‘Ever-Ready’ is the gift that 

will make a man think gratefully 
of you every morning no matter 
where he is or where you are. The 
standard Dollar Outfit as pictured is 
solidly best—irrespective of price. 
For a more elaborate gift select a 
combination outfit shown below. 
Mail orders for the three outfits below sent to any Daler Outfit American Sefety Rasor Co., Inc., Makers 


address in America or abroad, on receipt of money- 
order or stamps, if your dealer is not supplied. Brooklyn, N. Y. 






For “Over There” 


OLD water and beard toughened by 

exposure—these are difficulties which 
prove ‘Ever-Ready’ efficiencyjand pal-like 
dependability on land and sea. Frame 
sturdily made, guaranteed 10 years, simple and 
solid, rustproof and safe. Blades keen and clean 
—each hair tested before being wrapped in pat- 
ented protector against rust, dust and dampness. 


Extra ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades 6 for 30c 










































Adopted by Uncle Sam for All Cantonments of the New Army 


‘Ever-Ready’ Combination No. 2 ‘Ever-Ready’ Outfit No. 10 Christmas Package ‘Ever-Ready’ Blades 


“Army and Navy Special.” A solidly made, A finely made waterproof khaki-cloth Send him this generous size package of keen, 
compactly cased combination of the ‘Ever- a proper Se a ae. hair — bon” fae tele ae 
? aie e “pad.” BIL ‘Ever-Ready’ frame a andle packages, or ylades all). Ea F 
many ne ie h ieee 6 Sate Bledes, automatic Peaited x machine with tected from rust and dust in individual patented 
and the ‘Ever-Ready’ Automatic Stropping strop, and eight packages of ‘Ever? wrapper. 
Machine with Strop. Sold by dealers. Ready’ “Radio” Blades (48 blades in’ These blades fit other razors, too. ; 
Price $3.00. all). At your dealers. Price $5.00. At all dealers. Price $3.60. 


"Ever-Ready 


Outfit No 10 
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Lift Corns Off with 
the Fingers 


Doesn’t Hurt One Bit—Apply a 
Few Drops, then Lift Any 
Cor or Callus Right Off 


ERE is a mighty simple and easy way to get rid 

of your-corns and calluses. Apply a few drops 
of Freezone directly upon a tender aching corn or 
a callus. It dnes immediately. The com-pain is 
relieved. The corn or callus then begins to dry up 
and shortly it can be peeled off with fingers. 


Freezone 


doesn’t irritate or inflame the surrounding skin or flesh. 
You feel no pain or soreness while applying Freezone 
or afterwards. You'll like it immensely. Women 
who wear high-heeled footwear will appreciate 
Freezone. Keep a tiny bottle on your dresser and 
never let your corns ache twice. 


Genuine Freezone is only sold in these small bottles 
with glass rod applier. Each bottle is packed in a 
round wood case. 






TINY BOTTLES OF FREEZONE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM 
ANY DRUG STORE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 





THE EDWARD WESLEY COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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the battalion doctor.” So saying, the 
medical ease passes Over a paper to the 
colonel. . : 

The O C opens it, glances at it, and 
passes it on without a word to the major, 
who reads: : ; 

“T suspect this man of being a carrier 
and send him on to you to deal with. 
Yours in great haste. J. M.” 

“All right, my lad,” says the colonel, 
looking up. ‘‘Lieutenant, get a specimen 
of this man’s blood; keep him under 
observation for a day or two and report.” 


Locating ‘‘carriers,”” who have the power 
of transmitting inféctious diseases without 
themselves showing the symptoms, is one 
of the delicate pieces of medical work. The 
Dispatch says: 


The doctor, with the specimen of the 
blood, goes quickly around to the little 
hut, where in an improvised laboratory 
a skilled pathologist carries out his re- 
searches on all the puzzling cases occur- 
ring in an entire large hospital area. The 
guinea-pigs, rabbits, and mice in small 
eages squeak and squeal, scurrying away 
as the officer passes by. 

These same creatures are not much in 
tae limelight, but they are genuinely doing 
their bit. They are inoculated with cul- 
“tures f-om suspect and manya 
man owes his limbs and even his life to 
the fact that little animals like them have 
played their part in-the Great War. 

As the officer passes on his way back 
he looks in at one of the wards where the 
boys are settling down for the night. 

“Just send for the sergeant to sing me 
to sleep, will you?”’ one of the big Aus- 
tralians is saying to his cobber. 

“You settle down, sonny, or you'll get 
the sergeant-major. He'll put you to 
sleep all right. He'll soothe you and no 
error.”” 

“What?” rejoins the first Australian 
in a grieved tone. ‘‘ You don’t think he’ll 
come and do a little thing like that for 
me, and me come all these weary miles from 
Australia? The sergeants do sing you to 
sleep in all the best hospitals. Then I'll 
have to sing on my own: 


cases, 


“Tam a little Anzac— 
Sidney is my home, 
If I once get back there, 
Never more I'll roam.” 


The words contrast curiously with the 
powerful frame of the singer. 

The following morning the captain, as 
he censors the hospital letters, reads to 
the colonel this extract from one of the 
boy’s epistles: 

“Arrived at 23 last night—was brought 
up by an English chauffeur, carried in by 
two Seotch stretcher-bearers, washed by 
an Australian sister. Got my breakfast 
this morning from an American girl.’ 

“By the way, that same American girl 
jollied a hard-hit Scotch boy, who at first 
would not speak to anybody. She spoke 
to him, if you please, in Gaelic, telling him 
that her father came from the Highlands 
and had taught her the Gaelic under pro- 
test. She had never found any use for it 
before. 

“Here for the first time in France it 
was coming in handy. The Maclean sat 
up and began to take notice at the Gaelic. 
Then she brings him an x-ray photo of his 
shrapnel wounds to show him where 
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several little dots. ‘These,’ she says, ‘Jock, 
are little bits of Gaelic.’ Believe me, this 
Gaelic’s going to be half the cure for him. 

“So that is 23—some _ sister—some 
hospital. 

‘And so say all of us. An American 
girl speaking Gaelic to a wounded Scotch 
boy in France is surely doing pretty well.” 





THE FIGHTS OF FITZ 

N ancient Greece Robert Fitzsimmons 

would have been crowned with laurel, 
and his statue would have graced the 
streets of Athens, to be later dug up, per- 
haps, and placed in the British Museum 
or the Louvre. In America his obituaries 
are left to the writers of the sporting page. 
Prize-fighting is not a noble occupation, 
but it requires the highest qualities, not 
alone of brawn and bone, but of eye, nerve, 
and, above all, of that sheer courage that 
many admire above all other human merit. 
It is the followers of pugilism that have 
brought it into disrepute, not the men who 
the 
punishment almost or even unto death. 


have heart to stand up and take 

Fitzsimmons will be remembered as the 
man who punched the solar plexus out of 
its pathological obscurity into the lime- 
li. of fame. James J. Corbett supplied 
the solar plexus on this particular occasion, 
tho he did not realize it, or realize anything, 
in fact, for several minutes afterward. He 
is now devoting his talents to the drama. 
Fitzsimmons developed his wonderful 
strength at the blacksmith’s forge, and 
to his strength was added a remarkable 
dexterity. During his career he fought 
his way through three classes, and had met 
the greatest heavyweight fighters in the 
history of the ring, all of whom admitted 
that he was supreme until age slackened 
his arm. 

Tho not a showy boxer his willingness to 
take any punishment that was coming to 
him, and his unfailing cheerfulness, made 
him a popular idol among the sporting 

His indomitable spirit 
to the end. Almost his last 


fraternity. 
with 
words were: 


was 
him 


“T’m not through until I am counted 
out. I never have quit, and I never will!” 

It was shortly after this that the grim 
timekeeper marked ten—and Fighting Bob 
Fitzsimmons took the count. 

Igoe in the New York World says: 


He whipt Jim Corbett for the heavy- 
weight championship of the world when 
hardly more than a middleweight. Always 
it was his tremendous hitting-power that 
brought all men down to his size and weight. 
Strangely enough, the ring’s famous 
hitters admired and copied Bob’s style 
of shifting as closely as they could. Kid 
McCoy, deadly with either fist in his days, 
said last night: 

“Barring no one, Bob Fitzsimmons was 
the greatest fighter the world ever saw. 
He never had an equal asa hitter. I never 
fought him and I was never wild about 
doing it either. We were always the best 
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of friends, and it was Fitzsimmons who 
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Flabby gums —the cause 
of loosened teeth 












































HE gums are the 
first line of de- 
fense for the teeth. 
Without firm gums 
teeth cannotbe sound. 
And tender, inflamed 
or flabby gums be- 
come positive sources 
of vital danger. 


The spongy gum 
surface invites the 
seepage of decay- 
food germs into the 
system, 


This condition is known 
as Pyorrhea (Riggs’ Dis- 
ease), Four out of five 
people over forty have it. 
And many even under 
thirty. 

Use Forhan’s daily and 
have no fear of tender 
ums, the first stage of 
yorrhea. Nor of dan- 
gerous tooth loosening, 
which accompanies 
Pyorrhea. Nor yet of 
prematurely flattened 
lips, which are_ the 
certain result of Pyor- 
rhea. 


On the 
Forhan’s .will make 
your gums texture- 
firm and tooth-sup- 
sporting. No tooth 
s decay will form 
below the gum line. 


Forhan’s will also 
scientifically cleanse 
your teeth. They 
will feel particularly 
smooth after using 
Forhan’s. 


Forhan’s is pleas- 
ant, cool end anti- 
septic. gum 
shrinkage has al 
ready set in, start 
using Forhan’s 

consult a dentist 
for jal treat- 


contrary, 


AtAllDrugegists 
FORHAN CO. 
196 6th Ave., N.Y. 
Send for 
TrialTube Free 





KEEP YOUR FEET WARM 
While Motoring, Driving and Sitting Outdoor, by Wearing Leonard's 
tines Adirondack $ 3 
Foot Warmers 
Men, women and children enjoy the 
comfort they give. Heavy sheepskin, 
wool-lined, ten inches high. Give size 
and state whether to be worn over 
shoes or hose; not used for walking. 
Satisfaction or money back, 
Largest stock Adi~>ndack Out- 
door Apparel, furs, sweaters, 
gloves. shoes, etc. _ Large 
CATALOG FREE 
W. C. LEONARD & CO., 
739 Main St., Saranac Lake, N. ¥, 















alone for 6c in stamps. 

HOLDER 
No. 1770 
47 Bank Building 





Uncle Sam’s Reliance 


Putting away his “diplomatic” pen Uncle 
Sam picks up this pencil. A patriotic souvenir 
that is useful, i sting an tal. Itis 
a really first class lead pencil made from a gen- 
uine U. S. cartridge shell with a loop on the 
end for attaching it to a chain. It stands inside 

the wooden figure of Uncle Sam 

who is hand-painted in the 

National colors. Both are sent, a 
complete gift, in a red, white and 
blue gift box, postpaid for 75c. With 
it comes our unigue, helpful catalog— 
72 pages—1000 illustrations of gifts for 
all he family. It is a boon to the dis- 
criminating giver who knows that dainti- 
ness, originality and thoughtfulness in gi 
giving are more to be sought after than showy 
expensiveness. e Pohlson catalog enables 
its possessor to avoid overbuying and to send 
a “personal” gift to all on the Christmas list. 
This remarkably ingenious book will be sent 
Write for it. 















THE POHLSON GIFT SHOPS 
Pawtucket, R. L 
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You can travel in perfect comfort in 
any kind of weather, if your Ford is 
equipped with a COZY TOP. 

Professional men, salesmen and others 
who use their cars every day should not 
delay ordering. Make your regular calls 
in comfort, regardless of the weather. 

On warm days your Ford is instantly 
convertible to an open car. No parts to 
be removed and left at home. ; 

The COZY TOP is a marvel of 
mechanical perfection. The material is all 
high-grade, finished in black enamel. The 
famous Hunter Automatic Curtains are 
mounted on ‘‘Stewart Hartshorn” steel 
barrel rollers. They never stick. Widest 
door openings of any made. Fits snugly all 
1915, 1916, 1917 and 1918 Ford Models. 

COZY TOP for Roadster, $50.00 

For Touring Car, $67.00 
Net Cash, F. O. B. Factory 

Send order today. Money refunded if not 

Illustrated folder 


satisfied after ten days trial. 
sent on request. 

Some territory open to live agents 
FOUTS & HUNTER CO. 
Established 1873 
412S. Third St. - 


Terre Haute, Ind. 




















Succeed! 


What other men have accome 
plished through I.C.S. help, I 
can. If the I.C. S. have raise 
the salaries of other men, they 
can raise mine. Tom 
LC. S. means, ‘I CAN 
SUCCEED.’” 

Get the “I Can Suc- 
ceed” spirit, for the 
International Cor- 
respondence Schools 
can raise your salary 
—whether you’re 2 
dollar-a-dayman or2 
dollar-an-hour man. 
No matter where you 
live, what you now 
do, or how little time 
or money you may 
have, the LC. S. have 
a Course of Training 
to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious men have 
achieved success through I. C. S. help in the past 
years—over 130,000 are now studying, getting 
ready forthe big jobs ahead. Join them and make 
your life something to be proud of—you can do it. 
Just mark and mail the coupon TODAY and find 
out how; it won’t obligate you in the least. 


me TEAM OUT HE eee ee 


ENTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Box 4889, Scranton, Pa, 
Explain fully about your Course in the subject marked X: 
































Civil Engineering ADVERTISING OHEMISTRY 
jectrical = Salesmanship ° Illustrating 
Steam PY Commercial Law Farming 
Mining Bookkeeping Poultry 

ical “* Stenography French 

roel Draft’g Civil Service German 
rehitectural Draft’ Ry. Mail Service Italian 

ARCHITECTURE AUTOMOBILES SP. 
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taught me everything I ever knew about 
hard hitting. He was master of the 
science of thumping, and he seemed to 
take pleasure in showing me how to get 
the best results. Bob was notoriously 
knock-kneed. I was quick to see that he 
got most of.his tremendous power by 
pivoting from these locked knees when he 
delivered a blow. In order to get the bene- 
fit of such power, I always tied a towel 
about mine when I did my shadow boxing. 
Bob’s knock-kneed pivoting was the secret 
of his and my own hard hitting. I worked 
around his camp in the early days of my 
career, and after I got going myself we 
were matched. I had become so much 
a part of the family that his wife, Rose 
Julian, made Bob tear up his articles of 
agreement because, as she said, ‘she didn’t 
want to see Bob knock me out.’ I’m sorry 
to hear that he is gone. Bob was a big- 
hearted fellow and never had a peer as a 
fighter.” 


The most sensational incident in the 
great fighter’s career was his development 
of the solar-plexus blow. It won the 
world’s championship for him, and while 
it had previously ended many fights it 
never had a name and place in the science 
of pugilism until Fitz knocked out Corbett 
with it at Carson City, in 1897. Igoe 
writes: 


The ‘‘solar-plexus’”’ punch was the big 
thing in Bob Fitzsimmons’s life. It won a 
world’s heavyweight title for him and, tho 
that particular blow probably had ended 
many a famous fight, it was never dignified 
with a name until Fitz brought Jim 
Corbett down with it at Carson City, on 
St. Patrick’s Day in 1897. 

And this is the history of just how it 
eame to be called the solar-plexus punch. 
Jim Corbett was on a newspaper special, 
which raced through the mountains on the 
way to San Francisco. Corbett was in 
charge of a physician and seemed to be 
suffering greatly from the body blow that 
had ended his reign as king of the Queens- 
bury realm. W. W. Naughton, the writer; 
T. T. Williams, business manager of the 
San Francisco Examiner; Max Newberry, 
the artist, and Corbett’s doctor were try- 
ing to determine the exact location of the 
spot on which Fitz’s famous blow had 
landed. 

Naughton thought it was over the 
heart, Williams had his notion of the spot, 
and Newberry dug a finger under the 
doctor’s ribs and said, ‘‘That’s where it 
landed, right there.” 

“‘That’s the solar plexus,” remarked the 
doctor in an offhand way. 


“Say that again,’ said Naughton, 
eagerly. ‘‘What did you call it?” 


“The solar plexus,’ repeated the doctor. 
And as the solar-plexus punch it went 
into Naughton’s ‘‘copy,”’ and as the solar- 
plexus punch it went out to the world, to 
become the most famous blow in all the 
history of the ring. 

The Cornishman’s first real bound to 
fame came when he stopt the Nonpareil 
Jack Dempsey in thirteen rounds at New 
Orleans in 1891. Dempsey had never seen 
the freckled terror until he stalked across 
the ring and sat down in the opposite 
corner. Brave to a degree, Dempsey 
actually paled when he saw Fitz’s powerful 
torso as he shed his bathrobe. Fitz 
always proudly boasted of his long reach. 
That night poor Dempsey thought that 
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Bob’s long arms would drag on the ground 
if he cared to let them dangle. 

Dempsey knew he was beaten befom 
the gloves were ‘laced on. In the fifth 
round Fitz begged Dempsey to chuck jt 
up, saying, “I don’t want to knock yoy 
out, Jack.’”’» Dempsey simply answered 
that he was there to a finish, no matter 
what the outcome. Fitz ended it as soon 
as possible. 


Sporting writers all over the United 
States pay honest tribute to the career 
of Fitzsimmons. Tad in the New York 
Journal declares that ‘‘he made a name 
that will last as long as the record-bookg 
are printed,’’ and he writes of him: 


He landed in San Fraicisco from 
Australia in 1890. He hadn’t enough in his 
pockets to bless himself with, but luckily 
he met a friend. 

That friend was Barney Farley, an old- 
time trainer, who had heard of Fitz from 
friends. 

Farley drest Fitz up in his own frock 
suit and plug hat, took him to a studio and 
had his picture taken. He then had others 
of the lanky red-headed fellow taken ip 
ring costume. _ Farley tried to get the news- 
papers to boost the newcomer, but no one 
gave him a rumble. 

He then took him to the California 
Athletic Club and tried to get him on fora 
fight. That club took no unknowns, but 
agreed that if Fitz looked good in a try- 
out they might consent to give him a 
match. 

Eddie Graney, the Frisco blacksmith, 
at that time a promising featherweight, 
was the man who tried out all comers for 
the club, and it was Eddie who took Fitz 
to the private room for the work. 

Eddie emerged some minutes later 
with a swollen mouth, a black eye, and 
not enough wind left to fill a peanut-shell. 

Fitz was put on at the next show with 
Billy McCarthy, another Australian. Fitz 
won with ease in nine rounds. 

That was the start in America of the 
great Australian who came over here with- 
out a line of boosting, without a cent in 
money, and without a pal. 

He is the only fighter that ever lived 
who held three titles. 

Fitz was as good-natured as he was 
awkward, and loved his little joke. 

His greatest joke was pulled at the 
Olympic Club in San Francisco, where he 
appeared one night with his sparring 
partner, Soldier Wilson. They. were to 
box three rounds. 

They boxed two spells and in the third, 
while clinched, Fitz whispered to his 
opponent, “Swing your right at me and 
I'll drop.” 

Wilson, a very earnest fellow, did as he 
was told. They broke and Wilson pulled 
his right from the floor, aiming it at 
Fitz’s chin. 

As it was half-way to its destination, 
Fitz chopped his right and down went 
Wilson like a ton of brick. Fitz looked at 
his man and seeing that he was done for, 
sat down on the floor himself and stretched 
out stiff. 

The crowd, onto the joke, yelled with 
joy. Half a mintue later Wilson, grogey 
and seeing double, lifted up his head to 
look around. He rubbed his eyes and 
spotted Fitz across the ring lying as tho 
dead. 

Wilson staggered to his feet with 4 
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EN of affairs—suc- 

cessful men every- 

where — value the 
comfort of The Florsheim Shoe. 
There's a shape to suit any pe- 
culiarity of your feet and satisfy 
your style preference. 

Eight to ten dollars; reason- 
ably priced, value considered. 
There’s a Florsheim dealer in 
every city showing the season's 
correct styles. His name and 


booklet on request. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. N 
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The Reliance— 
A straight 
shape—fits 

every foot— 

Look for 

name in 

shoe. 


frightened expression, reeled over to where 
Fitz was lying and lifted the fallen man 
to a sitting position. He then dragged 
the winking Fitz to his corner, washed his 
face, fanned him and finally led him down 
the sieps and through the aisle, with the 
crowd howling with joy. 

Wilson, still groggy but proud of his 


| feat, waved his hand as he faded away 





right and 


into-the dressing-room. 


Another trick that will last long in the 
annals of the prize-ring was worked in a 
match'that was made for Fitz with George 
Gardner, for the light heavy - weight 
championship. The Australian had seen 
his best days, and was really an old man, 
altho he felt that he still had a fight or 
two left in him. Tad says: 


He trained hard for Gardner, but a 
week before the fight his feet gave out. 
Blisters broke out all over them, and then 
the blisters opened, leaving his feet almost 
raw. He had to give up work entirely 


| and boxed but little, with his feet swathed 


in greasy bandages. 

Two days before the fight he caught 
a bad cold in the back and could barely 
stand up straight. 

He went through with the thing all 
met Gardner, who figured 
the fight a cinch, in Harry Corbett’s café, 
where they were to weigh in. 

Gardner was on the scales smiling and 
talking to his pals when Fitz entered. 

Gardner didn’t see Fitz, who sneaked 


| up behind him and gave him a resounding 
| whack upon the back. 


“Ello, George!”’ yelled Fitz, with a 
grin a yard wide. “I ’ope you’re in good 
form.” 

Gardner was so frightened he could 
hardly speak. He had heard that Fitz 
was sick, but the old boy stept around 


| like a two-year-old, then laughed with all 





STANDARD DICTIONARY superiority quickly becomes } 
Ss. 


Plain to the man or woman who investigate: 








The Best Light 
The Cheapest Light 


Is daylight—furthermore it is free and 
may be utilized by every factory owner 
desirous of securing more light and 
bettering shop conditions. 

“Barreled Sunlight’”—Rice’s mill white 
—on the ceilings and walls of your 
factory will increase daylight 19 to 36%. 
It is the original mill white and the only 
mill white which provides the interior of 
a room with a white, light-reflecting 
glossy finish. It has been used in over 
4,000 of the finest factories in America. 

Write today for illustrated book, ‘‘More Light.” 
U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
29 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 





THE ORIGINAL- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 


and kidded George silly. 

That night they fought. Gardner 
started like a house afire and it looked 
like curtains for the old bird. He stayed 
right there, however, and in the fifth dropt 
Gardner to the floor with a right on the 
head. 

Gardner took the count and Fitz broke 
his hand. 

The fight went the twenty rounds and 
Fitz was given the decision along with the 
light heavyweight title. Fitz won the 


. fight by swinging his broken right hand over 


Gardner’s head. 

The latter never came near Fitz after 
the fifth. His heart was gone. Nothing 
But heart won the fight for Fitz. 

Libraries could be filled with 
of that grand old fellow. 

He will always be remembered by us as 
a man whose heart was as stout as iron, 
whose courage never failed, and who 
always fought like a lion whether winning 
or losing. 


stories 


Robert Fitzsimmons was born at Hels- 
ton, Cornwall, England, in 1862. He in- 
herited his fighting instincts from his 
father, who was the ‘‘best man” in a 
eounty famous for fighters and wrestlers. 
His family emigrated to New Zealand when 
Fitz was still a small boy. When he was 
old enough the future pugilistic cham- 
pion was apprenticed to a_horse-shoer. 





He learned the rudiments of the seiengs y 
boxing from his brother Jairet. 

The New York Times sums up his 
fighting-career as follows: 


His first appearance in the ring was a 
“Jem” Mace’s amateur boxing-tourns. 
ments, held at Timaru, New Zealand, i 
1880. Bob, altho then only eighten 
years old, knocked out four men in oy 
night and won the amateur championship 
of New Zealand. When he had defeatg 
the amateurs, he turned his attention t) 
the professionals, and put on the gloves 
with Herbert A. Slade, who had been booke 
to fight John L. Sullivan in this country. 
To the surprize of those interested, Fit. 
simmons succeeded in defeating Slade 
He was then a full-fledged professional, ani 
fought and defeated in rapid successig, 
under prize-ring rules Arthur Cooper, 
Jim Crawford, and Jack Murphy. 

He left New Zealand, looking for othe 
worlds to conquer, and went to Sydney, 
Australia, where he at once defeated Jack 
Brinsmead, a heavyweight, who tipped 
the beam at 170,while Fitzsimmons weighed 
in at only 148 pounds. He won overall the 
middle-weights with pretensions in Ay. 
tralia, and departed for this country. 
American sporting men were suspicious of 
him at first, for it was said he had sub. 
mitted to defeat at the hands of Jim Hall, 
back in Sydney, for a consideration. 

In all his ring battles fought in this 
country Fitzsimmons demonstrated that 
he knew the game thoroughly. He met 
and defeated the best men in the country, 
among them, James J. Corbett, Pete 
Maher, Dan Creedon, Joe Godfrey, Frank 
Kellar, Gus Ruhlin, Jim Daly, Jim Thorne, 
and he lost on an alleged foul to Tom 
Sharkey. At this time the fighter stood 
5 feet 1134 inches in height and weighed in 
normal condition about 175 pounds. His 
reach was 7544 inches, but in his prim 
he was as supple and strong as any fighter 
in the ring. He was described once a 
‘a cannon-ball on a pair of pipe-stems.” 

A few months after his affair with Hal 
in Australia, when he was reported to have 
‘laid down,”’ his first battle that brought 
him into prominence here was that with 
Jack Dempsey for the middleweight 
championship at New Orleans on January 
14, 1891. Dempsey landed enough blow 
on Fitzsimmons to have won a doz 
fights, but was repeatedly knocked dow, 
in the tenth three times, in the twelfth 
seven times, and in the thirteenth six times, 
after which Dempsey’s seconds threw wp) 
the sponge. His fight with Jim Hall a 
New Orleans has been described as it 
Hall’s favor up to the time he was knoekel 
out. Dan Creedon, who was backed by 
Corbett to beat Fitzsimmons, landed bu! 
three light blows on the Cornishman whel 
they met in 1894 at New Orleans. Corbett 
old antagonist, Joe Choynski, was saved bj 
the police from a knock-out at the handsd 
Fitzsimmons at Boston on June 17, 1894. 

Fitzsimmons battled for his large 
purse in his fight with Hall, at Ne 
Orleans. The purse was $40,000, but Fi 
received only a part of the money. H 
most memorable fight, and the one whic 
brought him enduring fame in pugilisti 
sportdom, was his fight with Corbett, 
which he took the championship from t 
latter only to lose it later to James! 
Jeffries. The fight took place at Cam# 
City, on March 17, 1897, before thousand 
of spectators. The fighting had bee 
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~600 Shaves 


from One Blade 


Yes, you can 


get even more than that. 


Shave two whole years and use the same 
blade every day if you have a Rotastrop. 


” {Perfect Stropper for Safety Razor Blades 


Here is a little machine that 
automatically whips a perfect edge 
on any safety razor blade in sen 
seconds—an edge that puts keen 
enjoyment into your daily shave— 
that gets every stubborn bristle 

without pull or scratch 
and that leaves your face 
smooth and cool. 


To the millions of men who use 
safety razors the Rotastrop is a 
revelation. It is absolutely different 
from any other stropper. It auto- 
matically uses the heel-and-toe mo- 
tion that has always been the exclu- 
sive property of the expert barber. 
It makes the blade actually keener 
and sharper than new, and keeps 
it that way for shave after shave. 





otastrop 


SHARPENS SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 


No safety razor user knows 
what a smooth shave is until 
he has tried this wonderful little 
device. 


Sharper than New Blades 


Even when blades are new 
they leave much to be desired, 
and after they have been used 
a time or two the fine delicate 
edge is bent over and rusted 
so that it pulls and scratches. 

The Rotastrop is so con- 
structed that the specially pre- 
pared leathers slide across the 


( An Appreciated Gift cd 


The Rotastrop makes an ideal 
gift for any man. One that the 
soldier boys would appreciate,and 
one that would be a constant 
and delightful reminder for any 
(man who shaves himself. 














bevel of the blade—first one side 
then the other with a quick 
pressure on both, and leave it 
just exactly right. 

No safety razor is complete 
without a Rotastrop, and there 
is no other stropper manufac- 
tured the construction and re- 
sult of which is anything like 
the Rotastrop. 

Think of using one blade time 
after time—month after month, 
and every shave smoother, clean- 
er, quicker and more delightful 
than you were ever able to get 
with your safety razor before. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


We want you to enjoy ten shaves at 
our expense. We want to prove the 
wonderful difference that the Rotastrop 
makes in shaving satisfaction. Just mail 
the coupon on the right, and without ob- 
ligation to you we will send you a descrip- 
tive booklet and information as to this 
free trial offer. 


The Burke Mfg. Co., Dept. 235, Dayton, Ohio 
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A Few Comments From Users 
Judge L. F. McLEAN 
Chicago 

‘It is not only the best stropper I 
have ever used, but the only really 
good one I have ever seen.”” 

R. D. WING 
Piano Manufacturer, New York 

**With its use I secure the most 
consistently smooth and comfortable 
shaves I have ever enjoyed.”” 

Rev. M.R. STARBUCK 
St. Francis, Kan. 

*It is the first one I have tried that 

really does the work.”” 
H. M. BOYKIN 
A. G. F. A., Seaboard Airline R.R. 

**T have never in my whole experi- 
ence enjoyed shaving until now, as it 
enables me to use as sharp a razor as 
any barber ever put on my face.”’ 

Dr. H. G. GLOVER 
Jackson, Mich. 
**Your stropper is a dandy. The 
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best one I’ve ever tried—and I’ve had 


some experience.”’ 


SIGN- “MAIL 





THE BURKE MFG. CO. 
Dept. 235, Dayton Ohio 


Send me descriptive folder reg: arding the 
Rotastrop and details of your free trial offer. 


Address. ... 


ge ee ees, Sey : 


Dealer's Name. 
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‘Your Nose 


By the appetizing fragrance of Turkey that fills the house. 
How appealing! What a perfect promise of the feast to come! 
The pure fragrance of a fine tobacco, likewise, is the perfect 
promise of a perfect smoke —“Your Nose Knows.” 


| 
| Such a promise you have in 





oa ee 
The Perfect Tobacco 
Its pure fragrance is the fragrance of Nature. The rich, ripe Burley leaves of 
which Tuxedo is blended are the sunshine tips of the best plants grown in the 
Blue Grass section of Old Kentucky. Their pure fragrance is Nature’s guar- 
antee of supreme excellence—“Your Nose Knows.” (GuaranreeD 10 SANS 
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Try this Test:—Rub a little Tuxedo briskly in the palm of your hand to 

bring out its full aroma. Then smell it deep— its delicious, pure 

fragrance will convince you. Try this test with any other 

tobacco and we will let Tuxedo stand or fall on your judgment— § 
“Your Nose Knows ’’ 


Guaranteed by 





































nip and tuck all the way, until the four- 
teenth round, when Fitzsimmons struck 
Corbett a powerful blow over the heart. 
Corbett dropt, remaining unconscious for 
several minutes after the count had been 
made by the referee. 

Fitzsimmons was twice defeated by 
Jeffries, once at Coney Island on June 9, 
1900, and again at San Francisco on July 
95, 1903. He was knocked out both times. 
He was knocked out by Jack O’Brien, at 
San Francisco, in thirteen rounds in 1907, 
and in the following year he was defeated 
by Jack Johnson, at Philadelphia. His 
last fight was with K. O. Sweeney, at 
Williamsport,-on January 29, 1914. No 
decision was given. 

He was unlike many pugilists in the 
respect that he never dissipated during 
his active ring career. He was married 
four times and made his home at Dun- 
ellen, N. J. 

Fitzsimmons was credited with having 
made half a million dollars during his 
career. He died a poor man. 

Robert Edgren says in the New York 
Evening World: 

Bob was an ‘‘easy mark”’ for sharpers in 
most of his financial dealings, and he was 


also cheated out of many a ovurse for 
which he fought. 





ONE OF SCHWAB’S “BOYS OF 
BETHLEHEM” 

« A YOUNG man who never carried a 

fifty-nine-second watch, who never 
cocked his ear to hear the first toot of the 
whistle at quitting time, and whose motto 
has always been: ‘Do a little better than 
the other fellow.’”’ 

The Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania was introducing ‘‘Gene’’ Grace, the 
guest of honor, at a dinner recently given by 
the Terrapin Club at the palatial home of 
the Manufacturers’ Club in Philadelphia. 

Grace is one of the ‘‘ Boys of Bethlehem.” 
Right years ago he was running a steam- 
shovel for ‘‘Charlie’”’ Schwab. Now he is 
the president of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, with which the United States 
has just placed orders for 150 torpedo-boat 
destroyers to cost $1,500,000 each. 
job for a young man of thirty-seven who 


” 


Some 


bosses 70,000 men, and last year earned a 
bonus of $1,000,000! 

“Who’s going to take your place when 
you pass along?’”’ some one asked Mr. 
Schwab some time ago. 

“There he is,” replied Schwab, pointing 
to Grace. ‘‘He’s the best steel-maker in 
the world!” 

Says the Salt Lake Telegram: 

And Schwab made good on his predic- 
tion, for, when, early in the year 1916, the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation acquired 
possession of the Pennsylvania Steel Com- 
pany, and Mr. Schwab retired to become 
chairman of the corporation’s board, it was 
“Gene” Grace who was elevated to the 
presidency. 

They are putting “‘self-starters” on 
automobiles in these days. ‘Gene’ 
Grace is one of them. Instead of sitting 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 
“Its Purity Has Made It Famous” 
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idly by and waiting for opportunity and 
good luck to come along and ‘“‘crank up” 
his machine, he put a “‘self-starter’’ on 
himself—and he has been going right along 
ever since. 

Grace’s father was a sea-captain, and 
the capability of far vision and broad out- 
look was born in the son. Grace foresaw 
the new electrical era into which the 
world was gliding and so equipped himself 
at Lehigh University with a course in 
electrical engineering. 

Whipping Princeton and Lafayette— 
his alma mater’s avowed enemies—was 
part of the game that started Grace on his 
eareer. The baseball team of which he 
was a member vanquished both its great 
rivals during the year. ‘‘Gene” was the 
star short-stop. He was captain of his 
team his last two years in college, and his 
name spelled the same magic to loyal sons of 
Lehigh as Tom Shevlin to Yale or ‘‘ Charlie’ 
Brinckley to Harvard. In his freshman 
year Grace won the prize in mathematics; 
at graduation he was valedictorian of his 
class. 

Instead of looking for some “‘soft” job 
with a ‘‘swell” salary, Grace went to the 
Bethlehem steel-works and asked for a 
plain, every-day job. He got it—$15 a 
week and hard, menial, manual labor. 
But not for long. ‘‘Charlie’’ Schwab, tour- 
ing the plant one day, noted the clean-cut 
youth, asked who he was and heard that 
he was one of the college-boy recruits. 
Just as Andrew Carnegie kept his eye on 
Schwab and made him “‘ King of the Bethle- 
hem Boys,’ so Schwab kept his eye on 
Grace and brought him to the front when 
there were revelations of the young 
engineer’s pluck and efficiency. 

If you go to call on President Grace to- 
day in the big steel emporium at Bethlehem, 
the keen-eyed man who swings in a huge 
swivel-chair behind the glass door bearing 
the title of ‘‘President’’ will ask you, 
immediately after you have introduced 
yourself, just what you want—quick, in- 
cisive, right to the point. Same way in his 
business methods. Grace has the faculty of 
digging right under the problem at its 
foundation to get at the kernel of the 
matter. 


His do-a-little-more-and-a-little-better- 
than-the-other-fellow methods soon began 


to tell. The Telegram says: 

Grace began as an electric craneman 
with the company in 1899. From there 
he went to the open-hearth department. 
Next he was made superintendent of the 
yards. One of his traits was to do more 
than the mechanical routine of every-day 
work. No “single-track” mind for him, 
He is always devising and executing some- 
thing on the side that will improve the 
service of his employer. It was his work 
in consolidating the labor and transporta- 
tion facilities of the Bethlehem company 
while he was superintendent of the yards 
that brought him more prominently before 
the’ eyes of Schwab—so much so that the 
president and his board of directors de- 
cided that Grace was the man to reorgan- 
ize the Juragua Iron Company, a Cuban 
subsidiary company of Bethlehem Steel. 
So to Cuba he went in 1905, and succeeded 
so well that next year he was brought 
back home and appointed assistant to the 
general superintendent in charge of build- 
ing the great Saucon plant, at Bethlehem. 

“Take the boss’s job away from him,” 
was the motto of the “‘self-starter”— 





For Style 


The Ivory Garter with its beautiful white] fit- 
tings is the garter for the well-dressed man, 
Its extreme lightness and the absence of any 
pad make it non-binding and comfortable. 


Wry Marler 


is the same high quality as before the war. Makes an 

excelient Xmas 
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I STEWARTS I pil 


IRON FENCE ht 


IMPROVE YOUR PROPERTY WITH AN IRON FENOE 
Write toda; esigns for residences, 
country estates ks, ce! ll other purposes. 
Artistic, indestructible, al Representatives fanted, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc., 25 Stewart Blk., Cincinnati, 0, 











~ Man 
Styles ‘and Sizes 
GARAGES—BARNS— FACTORIES, ETC. 

Put up or taken down in a jiffy. Save time and 
labor, eve a strong, permanent, fireproof, water- 
proof building, an 

Pi whatever. 
FREE °:* 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CoO. 


METAL ROOFING, METAL LOCKERS, ROLLING DOORS, ETC 
| 337-387 Baca ae CINCINNATI. OHIO 


OUT OF WORK? 


Read “ How to Get a Position and Howto Keep It.” 
By Rotanp HAtt. 12mo, cloth, 56 cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


size, smallest to largest, for any 
lade of steel. Ready to erect. 

8 with prices'and plage for the build. 
wildings you need. Write for them. 




















MY BOOK OF 
BEST STORIES 
FROM HISTORY 


Selected and Retold by Hazel 
Phillips Hanshew. An ideal gift- 
book for boy or girl, consisting 
of fifty-two talesfrom the chron- 
icles of various countries, told 
in a manner that will delight 
the heart of every child. In ad- 
dition to such old favorites as 
“The Voyage of Columbus,” 
“The Spanish Armada,” and “Robin Hood, the Outlaw,” 
we have the story of ‘The Little Corporal,” “Attila, the 
Hun,” “Handel, the Great Musician,"’ “‘The Marriage of 
the Adriatic,” “The Fair Maid of France,” “‘How Printing 
First Came to England,”’ ‘The Flight of the Dauphin," 
and many others that will be new to most youngsters. 
800, illuminated cloth cover,12 superb illus- 
trations in color, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.16. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Avenue, New York 









































































op 
on that Cough 


Stop your cough before it stops you! Save 
needless doctor bills. 

You can stop the incipient cold and the 
heavy, rasping cough with 





they are geod 
from the y 
=. For seventeen years, millions 
of users have been proving it. Get 


They taste 
for the whole family, 


them anywhere from coast to coast. 
Good for the Throat— 
Bad for the Cough. 
DEAN MEDICINE Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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HOW TO REMEMBER 


It will show you how you may banish the 
tendency toward forgetfulness and 
miserable mind wandering 
through Loisette’s Memory System— 
Practical, Scientific 
Mental Discipline 
in popular form. Fits every type of 
mind, from the business manager to the 
clerk —from the ripe scholar to the 
young student, Acquire now the hab- 
its of attention, concentration and 
sound reasoning. Send a postal 
for free booklet “How to 
Remember.” 



























YOU CAN 


Earn A BIG INCOME 


selling HOW TO LIVE, the wonderful new book on 
health that has taken the country by storm. 100,000 
sold in the past few months. Written by America’s 
greatest physicians—Wiley, Blue, Gorgas, Chittenden, 
Gulick, etc. Cloth, $1.00 net; special discount to agents. 
Address Mr. Haptey, FunK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. 
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IHANKSGIVING da 
draws near, and searc! 
where you may you 

will find it impossible to obtain 

a more acceptable present for 

that boy in the camp—or for 

friends or relatives or for your 
own home—than this delicious 

_ fruit cake. Made from the 

recipe of a Southern lady long 

famous for her superior dinners 
and desserts. 

You may obtain, express 
prepaid and de- 
livery guaran- 
teed, one five- 
pound cake for 

. or one 
two-pound cake 
for $2.00, the 
package being 
of the beautiful 
design pictured. 
Gordon Smith 

» 2 lallet st. 
Mobile, Ala 
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and he did, the same year, succeeding to 
the position of general superintendent. In 
two years more we find the irrepressible 
youth elected a director and general mana- 
ger of the company. In 1911 he stept into 
the vice-presidency, and waited only two 
years until he became president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. February, 
1916, brought him to the top of the heap, 
when he was elected president of the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation. 

And this young man was but thirty-six 
years old when he"became president of the 
Krupps of America! 

Grace has his employees right at his 
back. You might imagine that a steel-mill 
would be black and sooty—nothing esthetic 





about it. Not so the Bethlehem Steel- 
Works. If you approached it to-day on a 


| tour of inspection you might charge your 
guide with carelessness in taking you to 
the wrong place, for you would probably 
insist that you were approaching some 
breakfast-food factory. Beautiful flower- 
beds, walks, and gardens, sunshine, and 
light are intermingled with steel ingots 
and coal-héaps. 

At Bethlehem they follow the Roose- 
veltian theory that ‘‘the world is not a fit 
place for any of us to live in until it is a fit 
place for all of us to live in.” 

Grace is a man of ideas. 
his induction into the office of president he 
announced the company was working on a 
great construction program involving an 
outlay of more than $100,000,000— probably 
the largest construction program ever un- 
dertaken by a single industrial corporation. 


It is some job that he bosses: Get it 
directly from President Grace: 
“In 1915 we employed 23,000 men; 


now we have some 70,000 on our pay- 
rolls. In 1915 our pay-roll was $22,500,000; 
in 1917 it is at the rate of $72,000,000 a 
year, or $6,000,000 a month.” 

Not bad for a boy who laid down his 
text-books to take up a shovel and bur- 
rowed his way right up into the president’s 
chair of America’s greatest steel industry! 





And Grace did not forget his father, 
through whose stinting he was enabled to 
get the education that started him on the 
road to prosperity. The Telegram tells how 
he became a millionaire stockholder in his 
son’s company: 


Two years ago Capt. Wesley Grace, who 
is seventy years old, owned a small home 
and modest grocery-store in Goshen, N. J. 
He thus tells the story of his rise to affluence: 

“‘Eugene came to me a couple of years 
ago and said: ‘Father, you have spent 
many years of hardship for me on the sea. 
I want you to sell your grocery-store and 
raise all the money you can and let .me 
invest it for you.’ 

“*T didn’t know how it would pan out, 
but I had confidence in my son’s judgment. 
I sold out the store and borrowed some 
eash and gave it all to my son. Then I 
forgot about it. I never even looked at the 
quotations. Then one day Eugene told me 
that I was worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. I certainly denied myself a good 
deal to give the boys an education, but I 
| am getting pretty good returns now.” 

A brother of Grace, Wesley Grace, Jr., 
is superintendent of the Bethlehem yards 
and one of the steel president’s advisers. 

The only big fight that Eugene G. Grace 
ever lost was his attempt to prevent the 
United States Government from erecting 








Shortly after . 








its own armor plant. He offered to allow 
the Government to fix its own price for 
plate made at Bethlehem, but even this 
failed to prevent the passage of the bill. 





THE WATCH-DOGS OF THE TRENCHES 


HERE are stories a-plenty of the dash 

and fire of youth in the trenches. But 
by no means are all the men young who 
are battling on the front in France. There 
are the territorials, the line defenders, the 
men of the provinces, with wives and chil- 
dren at home. 

“They are wonderful, 
lows,” said an officer enthusiastically, after 
a visit to the trenches. ‘‘They ought to 
be decorated—every one of them!” | 

It is of these watch-dogs of the trenches 
that René Bazin has written in Lisez-Moi, 
and the article, translated by Mary L, 
Stevenson, is printed in the Chicago 
Mr. Bazin says: 


these older fel- 


Tribune. 


I am proud of the young fighters, but 
those I am proudest of are the older ones, 
These have passed the age when the hot 
blood coursing through their veins drives 
them to adventure; they are leaving be- 
hind wife, children, present responsibilities, 
and future plans—those things hardest to 
cast off. Leaving all this, as they have 
done, without a moment’s hesitation, is 
proof enough of their courage. And from 
the beginning of the war to the present 
time I have never talked to a solitary 
commanding officer that he has not eulo- 
gized his territorials. 





They are essentially trench defenders, 
lookout men. The young oues do the 
coursing. These attack, the others guard. 


But how they do guard, how they hold the 
ground, once won! Nearing the front, if 
you meet them on the march as they are 
about to be relieved, you can recognize 
them even from afar by two signs: they 
march without any military coquetry, 
even dragging their feet a little, and they 
have everything with them that they can 
possibly carry—sacks, blankets, cans, bag- 
pipes, cartridge-boxes, with the neck of a 
bottle sticking out of their trousers-pocket. 
Even when you get near enough to see their 
faces many of these men do not look at you; 
they are intent upon their own thoughts. 
They know the hard week ahead of them. 
But the wind and rain are already old 
friends; the mud of the trenches does not 
frighten them; patience has long been 
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their lot; they accept death’s lottery, y) 
knowing well that they are protecting | 
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those they have left behind, and they go 
at it as to a great task whose harvest may 
not be reaped or even known until months 
later. 

In truth, these men from the provinces 
—vine-growers, teamsters, little peasant 
farmers, the most numerous of all among 
to-day’s combatants—will have played 4 
magnificent réle in the Great War. His 
tory will have to proclaim this, in justice 
to the French villages, and may the Gov- 
ernment see fit to honor and aid thes 
silent heroes who will have done so mud 
to save the country. 

They disappear quickly, lost in thé 
defiles or swallowed up by the mist, which 
night has thickened. Once in the trenches 
they find the work begun the previo 
week and which has been earried on Dy 
their comrades’ hands, and when it come 
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VERYONE should 

learn the importance 
of prompt treatment of 
hurts and injuries where 
the skin is broken. 


O ONE knows when a 
wound, even the slightest 
~ break in the skin, may become 
infected, but many know of 
the seriousness of blood-poison- 
ing—the other name for wound 
infection. In the war hospitals, 
infection of wounds is what the 
surgeons and nurses have to 
fight hardest against. 
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i POWERFUL ‘a 
j; ANTISEPTIC ANO DISINFECTANT.‘ 
| FORINTERNAL AND EXTERNALUSE | 






INODOROUS AND HARMLESS 7 
THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL Co, Eat 


NEW. YORK 





Reliptae bs 


IOXOGEN affords 

the best protection 
obtainable against infec- 
tion. Its prompt applica- 
tion is an almost positive 
safeguard, for it destroys the 
germs that cause infection before 


they penetrate too deeply into 
the tissues to be reached. 


No alcohol, no poison, 
nothin objectionable in 
DIOXOGEN-—just plain 
germ-killing efficiency. 


THE OAKLAND CHEMICAL CO. 
10 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 
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their turn to guard the battlements they 
hide themselves in the same holes in the 
clay wall. No unnecessary movements, 
no flurry, no bravados, no setting off of 
flashes or grenade and bomb-throwing, by 
which the younger troops immediately 
show their presence in the trenches, and 
which only provokes a reply from the 
enemy. 

They are holding fast, but they keep still 
about it. Suddenly the Boches are coming. 
There are some splendid sharpshooters in 
this regiment, and in the attack of the 
Seventh and in the surprize attempt of the 
Fourteenth at daybreak it was seen what 
these men could do. An officer said to me: 
“They suffer the least loss; they excel in 
shelters of earthwork, they merge right into 
the turf.” 

Many of the sectors of the front are 
held by this guard of older men. When 
the German reserves were hurled in pursuit 
of the Belgian Army in 1914, threatening 
the shores of Pas de Calais, a territorial 
division checked the onslaught of the best 
troops of the German Empire. Of their 
work in the trenches, Mr. Bazin: writes: 


But do not let any one think theirs is a 
life of inaction; work is not lacking; even 
night is a time of reports, of revictualing, 
of reconnoitering, or repairing barbed-wire 
entanglements. 

When the sector is quiet, however, the 
territorial enjoys some free hours. He 
writes a great deal; makes up for all the 
time past when he wrote almost no letters 
at all and for all the time to come when 
he promises himself to leave the pen hidden 
on the groove of the ink-well, idle on the 
mantel. One of them said tome: ‘‘They 
have put up a letter-box in my village. 
What will it be good for after the war—a 
swallow’s nest?” 

Many of these letters contain only a 
recital of uneventful days and the pre- 
seribed formalities of friendship or love, 
banal to the general public but dear enough 
to those who are waiting and who will 
sit around the lamp of an evening and 
comment on every word. I know young 
women throughout the country who re- 
ceive a letter from their husbands every 
day. The war has served as a school for 
adults. Sometimes expediency entirely 
disappears and it is the race which speaks, 
and the hidden faith, and the soul which 
perhaps has never thus been laid bare. 

Here is a letter which has-been brought 
to my notice. For a year it had been 
carried in the pocket of a territorial who 
wrote it as his last will and testament, and 
when he was killed it was sent to his 
widow. Read it and see if you would not 
like to have had him who wrote it as a 
friend and neighbor: 

‘My dear, to-day, as I am writing these 
lines, my heart feels very big, and if you 
ever read them it will be because I died 
doing my duty. I ask you, before I go, 
to bring up our children in honor and in 
memory of me, for I have loved them very 
dearly, and I shall have died thinking of 
them and of you. Tell them I died on the 
field of honor, and that I ask them to offer 
the same sacrifice the day France shall 
need their arms and hearts. Preserve my 
certificate of good conduct, and later make 
them know that their father would like 
to have lived for them and for you, whom 
I have always held so dear. Now, I do 
not waft you to pass the rest of your life 
worshiping one dead. On the contrary, 

* 





if during your life you meet some good, 
industrious young fellow capable of giving 


you loyal aid in rearing our children, join ' 


your life with his and never speak to him 

of me, for if he loves you it would only 

cast the shadow of a dead man upon him— 

it is over, my dear. I love you:now and 

forever, even through eternity. ~Good-by! 

; shall await you over there. Your adoring 
EAN.” 


As showing the dogged, determined 
character of these men, Mr. Bazin relates 
the following incident: 


Lately, when both wind and-rain were 
raging, an officer told me of going up to 
two lookout men, immovable at their posts 
in the first-line trench, and joking with 
them, he said: 

“‘Let’s see, what do you need?” 

**Less mud.” 

**T am in the same boat. 

“This and that—”’ 

“You shall have it, I promise you. 
Tired?” 

“A little.” 

“ Discouraged?”’ 

They made a terrible face, looked_at him, 
and together replied: ‘If you have come 
to say such things as that, sir, you better 
not have come at all. Discouraged? No, 
indeed! We’re not -the kind who get 
discouraged!” 


What else?’’ 


GENERAL BELL REDEEMS HIS 
PROMISE 


HE youngsters at Camp Upton 

looked with admiring and envious 
eyes at the ribbons pinned on the left 
breast of the man who entered headquar- 
ters. Then they looked up at the face of the 
wearer of these emblems of service in the 
Indian Wars, Cuba, and the Philippines, 
and they saw a sturdy campaigner of field 
and desert, his face bronzed by many 
scorching suns. On the left sleeve of his 
coat were the three bars of a sergeant with 
the emblem of the supply department in 
the inverted V. 

This ghost of the old Army seemed to 
feel a little out of place for a moment, 
and then he turned to Sergeant Dunbaugh 
and said: 

“T’d like to see the General, if you 
please.” 

“Have you an appointment?” asked 
Dunbaugh a bit hesitatingly. 

“‘Well, no, but the General told me to 
come back, so I am here.” 

As the General was then out in the camp 
Sergeant Dunbaugh suggested that the old 
soldier tell him just what he wanted to see 
him about, and, says the New York Sun: 


So the story of Sergeant Busick was told 
—the story of a once trim young trooper 
and a once dashing lieutenant of the 
Seventh Cavalry, immortalized by Custer 
and honored by a whole army. 

Twenty years ago Edward Busick was 
assigned as a private to G Troop of the 
Seventh, stationed at Fort Apache, Arizona. 
At that time G was officially lacking a 
captain, so a certain young first lieutenant 
was acting commander, and’for his orderly 
he chose one trooper Busick. 

One evening, a year later, the lieutenant 
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FROM JASON WEILER & SONS, 
Boston, Mass., one of America's 
leading diamond importers 
For over 41 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons of Boston has been one of the leading diamond 
importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
neweret, a ue Vanes = oom ot mail 
with customers at importing prices ere are 
several diamond offers—direct to you by mail 
—which clearly demonstrate our position to name 
prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser: 





1 carat, $95.00 
This genuine one carat dia- 
mond is of fine brilliancy and 


perfectly cut. Mounted in 
Tiffany style, 14k. solid gold 


setting. Money refunded un- 
less entirely satisfied. $95 
Our price direct to you 


Ladies’ Diamond Ring 
$205.00 


This ring is made of all plati- 
num, richly carved and pierced 
in the new lace work effect. 
Set with perfectly cut, blue- 
white diamond. 


amd eaten 


| A few weights and prices 


of other diamond rings— 
+ $19.00 





4 carat . 

S6carat . . 32.00 

Mecarat . . 43.00 
44 carat, $65.00 1% carats 139.00 | 

2carats . 189.00 


This % carat, genuine’ dia- 
mond of gre*t brilliancy.and 
perfectly cut. 14k. solid gald 
P men’s tooth setting. Money re- 
funded unless entirely $65 
satisfied. Our price. . 

We refer you as to our reliability to 

any bank or newspaper in Boston. 


3carats . . »512.00 


Money refunded if | 
not entirely enentnced | 








If desired, rings will be sent 
to your bank or any. Express 
Co. with privilege of examina- 
tion. Our diamond guarantee 
for full value for all time goes 
with every purchase, 
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This book is beautifully illus- 
trated. Tells how to judge 
select and buy diamonds. 
Tells how they mine, cut 
and market diamoncs. This 
book shows weights, sizes 
and prices ($10 to $10,000) 


Acopy will be mailed to 


you FREE on receipt of 
your name and address. 


Jason: Weiler & Sons 


347 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
Foreign Agencies: Amsterdam and Paris 




















WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY | 


anp How To MAKE THE ‘Tus, a handy manual for the 
amateur or the expert. RS to make, erect, and con- 


wireless plant. Cloth, illue- 
helpful diagrams, mail 38 vents rej 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


Patent Your ideas! 


Books “What to Invent” and “How to 
Obtain a Patent” sent free, ? Send rough 
sketch tabili 


CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, 4399th St, Washington, D. 
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We 

Pay 
Send for Shipping 
Catalogue Charges 


$ y bette SATIN “FREE 


Your first suit lined with a guaranteed $4 satin 


lining without char, special proposition to 
introduce the wonderful values offered by our 
system of tailoring. We have no agents— 


no dealers—no traveling salesmen—our values 
make their own customers—and once a Bernard- 
Hewitt customer, always a Bernard-Hewitt 
customer. iets why, to secure your first order, 
we sell you igh-grade 


Blue Serge Suit $ ] 5 


Made to Your Measure for Only 
and line it with a fine grade of satin free. 

The suit is hand-tailored to your individual 
measure, from light blue, black or gray serge 
(usual $25 value), in any of the latest styles you 
may select and v thoroughly reliable and ex- 
perienced tailors. 

If you don’t care for a serge suit, our Fall 
Catalog, which we will send, contains generous 
samples of the latest fabrics, plain and fancy mix- 
tures. The satin lining goes with any selection. 

All we ask is that you make a trial of our sys- 
tem, that you learn how easy it is to take your 
own measure and save money on every suit. 
We take all the risk, you none, for this is our 


GUARANTEE 


Complete Satisfaction or Money Refunded 


You must be pleased in every particular—in 
fit—in style—in workmanship and materials, 
or we don’t want your money. Could anything 

fairer? Write today—wear tailor-made 
clothes of exceptional style and value—dress 
better and save money. 


Catalog—70 SamplesFREE! 


Our big, new Fall and Winter Book is ready for you— 
contains 70 samples latest woolens—also lowest prices 
on men’s hats, shoes and furnishings. It is your guide 
to correct and economical clothes buying. Write now. 

Please mention Literary Digest so that 
we can identify this special offer. 


BERNARD-HEWITT & COMPANY 








424-434 S. Green St., Desk F-8A, Chicago, Ill. 


PHOTOGRAPHY Simplified 


A plain and Practical guide-book for every amateur 
Will show -you how to do 
everything in connection with pictures and picture taking, 
developing, printing, etc. Cloth, many diagrams and illus- 
trations. 152 pages. 75 cents net, by mail 79 cents. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty of persuasion 
which lies dormant in all rane our magnetic 
Bevelep for use in your ‘daily work Read “Bw 

velop Power and Personality i in ‘Speaki ”” Gren- 

ieiser’s new book, and learn to omg - your deals 
ica your talk count. Thus ~~ will 
access to a proli Yield of new business, and will 
take larger and fu! fuller orders from your established trade. 


Price, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 



































received sudden orders to report immedi- 
ately to a staff post. All that night his 
orderly worked with him packing his 
personal belongings and helping him get 
ready for an early morning start. It was 
a long job, and a hard one, but the orderly 
didn’t mind the work in the least; all he 
cared about was the loss of his troop 
commander. 

‘Don’t suppose I’ll ever see you again, 
Busick, but if I do, and there’s anything 
I ean do for you, I'll be glad to do it,” 
the lieutenant. told him when the job was 
finished and the last box had been nailed 
down. 

It wasn’t very much for a lieutenant to 
say to his orderly, but it meant a great 
deal to this trim young trooper. Somehow, 
in the old Army, orderlies get to thinking 
a great deal of their officers and Busick 
happened to be just that particular kind. 
He had an especially good memory, too. 

The whirligig of fate that seems to have 
so much to do with Army affairs sent the 
lieutenant to the Philippines, where, as 
colonel of the suicide regiment, he won 
everlasting honor for his regiment and a 
Congressional medal for valor for him- 
self. Then on up he jumped until his 
shoulder-straps bore the single silver star 
of a brigadier. Then another star was 
added, and he became chief of staff and 
ranking officer in the whole Army. 

And all the while the whirligig that 
looks after enlisted men saw to it that 
Trooper Busick added other colored bars 
to his service ribbons. And slowly he 
added pounds to his slim girth and a wife 
and children to his fireside. But as a heavy 
girth and a family aren’t exactly synony- 
mous with dashing cavalrymen, Sergeant 
Busick saw to it that he was transferred 
from the roving cavalry to the stationary 
Coast Artillery. And through all the years 
he remembered the lieutenant and his 
promise that if he ever wanted anything 
he would try to get it for him. 

One month ago Sergeant Busick got a 
furlough from his Coast Artillery company 
at Fort McKinley, Portland, Me., and 
bought a ticket to Camp Upton, New 
York. There were only a few men here 
then, so he didn’t have any great diffi- 
culty in seeing his old first lieutenant. 

For half a minute or so General Bell, 
commanding officer of the Seventy-seventh 
Division of the National Army and one- 
time first lieutenant of the Seventh Cav- 
alry, didn’t recegnize his old orderly—but 
it was for only half a minute. 

“You'll sleep in our quarters with us 
to-night,” General Bell ordered. ‘‘To- 
morrow we'll see about that old promise.” 

So that night Sergeant Busick had the 
room between Major-General Bell’s and 
Brigadier-General Read’s. But sleeping 
next to generals was pretty strong for an 
ordinary sergeant and he didn’t accept 
General Bell’s invitation to have mess 
with him. 

And a little later Busick told his old 
commander that the big request that he 
had come across the continent to make 
was that he be transferred to the Seventy- 
seventh Division and allowed to serve 
under the General. But army tape is still 
long and red, so all that the General could 
do was to send the sergeant back to his 
post and promise that he would do all that 
he could. This, it proved, was sufficient. 

For Sergeant Edward Busick, smiling 
and happy with his reassignment papers 
safely tucked away in. tho pocket of his 
| blouse under his half a foot of service 
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ribbons, came back to report for duty. 
It took twenty years to do—but he’s done it. 

And the National Army o: Freedom 
hasn’t any idea as yet how much richer 
in real soldier talent and color it is to-day. 
But a certain old campaigner, who used to 
be a first lieutenant of cavalry, knows. 


MEET TOMMY, D. C. MEDAL MAN 
OF UPTON 


F war is not a great leveler—and we 

have been told numberless times that it 
is—it is certainly the Great American Mixer, 
and Camp Upton, L. I., is probably the 
best example extant thereof, so to speak. 
The Bowery boy and the millionaire rub 
elbows—you have probably heard that 
before, but it is nevertheless true—and the 
owners of Long Island show-places sleep in 
cots next to their former gardeners. But 
probably the most interesting character 
at Camp Upton is the barber who was at 
one time a sergeant in the British Flying 
Corps, and wears the King’s Distinguished 
Conduct Medal—that is, he probably would 
wear it if he hadn’t left it at ‘‘’ome in a 
box.” The New York Sun says: 





Down on the muster pay-roll the D. C. 
medal man is Harry Booton, but over in 
the 304th Field Artillery’s headquarters 
company barracks they call him Ben Welch, 
the Jewish comedian. But for all that his 
real name is Ortheris, who even Kipling 
himself thought had lain dead these twenty 
years and more in the hill country of India. 
And for the brand of service for his reincar- 
nation he has chosen the artillery—the 
bloomin’, bloody artillery that he used to 
hate so much when he and Mulvaney were 
wearing the infantry uniform of the little 
old Widow of Windsor. 

London cockney he was then, a quarter 
of a century ago, and London cockney he 
is to-day. And if there be some who say 
his name is not really Ortheris, let it be 
stated that names are of small moment 
after all. It’s the heart that counts— 
and -the heart of this under-sized little 
Jewish cockney is the heart of Kipling’s 
hero—and the soul is his and the tale is his. 
And instead of telling his yarn to Mulvaney 
he now tells it to an Italian barber they call 
Eddie rather than his own gentle name of 
Gasualdi. 

From Headquarters Hill, where the Old 
Man With the Two Stars looks out and 
down on his great melting-pot that’s 
cooking up this stirring army of freedom, 
you walk a half mile or so west until you 
stumble on Rookie Roose J 18, where the 
headquarters company and the band of the 
304th Field Artillery play and sing and 
sleep and work. In one corner of the low, 
black-walled wash-room nestling next the 
big pine barracks, Eddie the Barber lathers, 
shaves, and clips hair for I. O. U.’s when 
he isn’t busy soldiering. And into Eddie’s 
ears come stories of girls back home and 
yarns of mighty drinking bouts of other 
days, and even tales of strange lands and 
wars and cabbages and kings. Eddie is 
the confidant of headquarters company. 

If you stand around on one foot and 
then another long enough, and add a bit 
now and then to the gaiety of the nations 
represented in Eddie’s home concocted 
tonsorial parlor you'll hear some of these 
wild yarns that pass uninterrupted from 
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the following trades: 


Armorers Carpenters 


Blacksmiths Cooks 
Canvas Workers Gun Makers 


men these facts: 
Type of Men Wanted 


Practically every man between 
18 and 40 years who is skilled in 
a trade. 

Type of Service 

To work in the ‘‘Service of the 
Rear’’ for the success of the men 
who do the actual fighting. A pe- 
riod of instruction in an arsenal, 
service with a detachment, and 
ultimate service in France. The 
work includes maintenance and 
repair of cannon, artillery, arms, 
ammunition, motor trucks, motor 
cycles, tractors, railroad cars, etc. 


Space donated by 
The Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Boston, Mass. 





Auto Mechanics Clerks and Bookkeepers 





HE Enlisted Ordnance Corps, National 
Army, asks your help to get volunteers for 
the “‘Army behind the Army.’’ 


Show this advertisement to as many men as you can in 


Laborers (High Grade) Packers 
Machinists Saddlers 
Mechanics Wheelwrights 


It would be patriotic work if you would make a nouse-to- 
house and shop-to-shop canvass in your neighborhood. A 
little effort on your part will help a great deal. Tell the 


Pay and Grade 

The importance of the work 
will necessitate a large number of 
men as non-commissioned officers. 
Pay ranges from $30.00 to $62.20 
amonth. Free quarters, rations, 
clothing, bedding, medical and 
dental attendance. 


Please put this matter up to 
every man in every line of trade 
you can reach. Get as many as 
you can to write today for applica- 
tion blanks and full information. 


Address: 


CuHIgF OF ORDNANCE 
War Department 
Washington, D. C. 
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Self-Sentering is also used in 
small buildings. 


—* Whether you are building a new factory or, making alterations in the 
And construction that cuts out costly 


old, you want economical construction. 
wooden forms is markedly economical. 





Self-Sentering saw-tooth roof, Union Stock Yards, So. Omaha, Neb. 


For New Construction, 
Alterations or Repairs, 
Use Concrete and 
Self-Sentering 22... AY 


















formed roof 
of furnace. 







‘Self-Sentering is both form and reinforcement:for concrete. It becomes a vital part of the 


permanent structure. 


United with concrete, it affords a stubborn defense against fire, weather, and decay. The large, 


stiff sheets make possible quick, easy construction and low labor costs. 


Bent into special shapes, it 


makes concreting simple where with wooden forms, concreting would be almost impossible. 


Self-Sentering 


Form and Reinforcement for Concrete 


In these days, when all construction work must be done 
with every possible saving in time, labor and materials, no 
industrial engineer or factory superintendent can afford to 
overlook the many advantages of Self-Sentering. And he 
will also do well to remember that Self-Sentering isn’t 
merely a material for roofs, floors, curtain walls and parti- 
tions. In new buildings and old buildings alike, it finds a 
wide range of application. In many plants-it has become as 
staple as cement and sand. It is used regularly by builders 


Qa 
YOUNGSTOWN OHIO 


Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 






BRANCH OFFICES : 





all over the country because it is easy to handle and simplifies 
construction. 

You cannot know the full adaptability of Self-Sentering to 
your use without giving # an actual trial. While you are mak- 
ing up your mind to .do this, it will be helpful to know the 
great variety of uses to which others in your situation have 
successfully applied the material. These uses are described in 
our attractively illustrated catalog on Self-Sentering. We'll 
send it to you on request. 


THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMP ANY, Youngstown, Ohio 


Manufacturers of all types of Metal Lath, Concrete Reinforcings, and Waterproofing 
Members Associated Metal Lath Manufacturers 
New York City, 


Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Atlanta, Cincinnati, Buffalo, Utica 
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the right to the left ear of Eddie.. And if 
you’re lucky you may even hear the tale of 
the D. C. medal—and the five wounds, and 
the torpedoed bark, and the time the 
King’s hand was kissed, and all from the 
lips of Ortheris, alias Harry C. Booton, 
alias Ben Welsh. 


And so, if you will kindly make way for 
the hero, whose medal is’“‘at ‘ome in ‘me 
box,”—but who did not forget to bring’ his 
cockney accent along, to ‘which he has 
added a dash of the Bowery—you may 
listen to the tale that was’ told to ‘the 
Sun man: 


“T was boined down in’ Whitechapel, 
Lunnon, and me ole man died’ seyenteen 
year ago in the Boer War,” the tongue of 
Harry began this tale. “’E was ‘a soger 
under ‘Mackey’ McKenzie, and ’e--was 
kilt over in Sout Africéy.. Well, when 
Hingland goes into this war I says to meself 
I'll join out to an’ de me bit, an’ so I-done 
wit’ the Lunnon Fusileers, and after two 
or three months trainin’ we was sint to 
Anthwerp, but we didn’t stop there very 
long. 

“Then we fights in the battle of Mons 
and Lille—I don’t know how you spells 
that Lille, but I think it’s ‘L-i-l’—or 
somethin’ loik that. Well, in the battle 
of Mons I gets blowed up. Funny about 
that. You see, a-Jack Johnson comes 
along and buries me, all except me bloomin’ 
feet, and then I gets plugged through both 
legs with a rifle bullet and I’m in the 
horspital for a month. When I gets out 
I’m transferred to the Royal Flying Corpse 
and I goes to the Hendon or sumthin’ 
loike that aereodrome up Mill Hill way, fur 
trainin’. You see, I was a stige electrician 
in the Yiddish teaters on the Edgware 
road, and knowin’ things like that I was 
mide a helper and learnt all about flying- 
machines.” 

The b-r-r-r-r-r of an airplane—the first 
one to fly over the camp—caused Harry’s 
ear to cock for a second and then a smile to 
pop out of his face. 

‘*’Ere’s one of the bloomin’ things now,” 
he went.on. ‘‘ Well, I was made a sergeant 
an’ arfter a bad bomin’ of Lunnon by the 
Fritzes six of us machines was sent to pay 
compliments to the Germans. 

“Tt was dark and cold and nasty when 
we started out to attack Frederickshaven 
and give ’em some of their own medicine. 

“Three hundred miles we flies an’ I'd 
dropt eighteen of my nineteen bums— 
you see I was riding with Sergeant-Major 
Flemming—when they opens up on us 
with their antiguns and five of us flops 
down, blazin’ and tumblin’. Then some- 
thin’ hits me back and somethin’ else stings 
me arm and then I felt her wabble and 
flop. I glances behind and my sergeant is 
half fallin’ out and just as he tumbled I 
mikes a grab for ’im. ’E was right behint 
me and so as to right the machine I grips 
him with me teeth in his leather breeches 
and then I throws ’im back and swings 
into his seat and tramps on the pedal for 
rising. Up we goes to 9,000 feet, but it was 
too bloomin’ cold up there,-so I come down 
some and points back for Hingland. 

“The sergeant ’e were there with me, 
and I was glad efen if ’e had been kilt 
dead. You wouldn’t want ’im back there 
with them Booches—’im my pal and my 
sergeant. I wasn’t going to let the Booches 
have ’im, 





“More’n 300 miles I had to fly—6- 


degrees it were—when I caught Queens- 
borough, and then I come. down. Funny 
about that—just as soon as I ’it the 
ground I fainted loike a bloomin’ lidy. 

** An’. I was up in a Hinglish ’ospital in 
Lunnon ‘when’ I come #6 a couple .of 
d’ys after. An’ I wykes a bloomin’ ’ero, 
and the King ’e sends'for me.an’ some other 
‘eroes, and we all goes~to Buckingham 
Palace, and ’is Majesty the King and 
Quegn Mary and a ’ole bloomin’ mess of 
them ‘bloomin’ dooks and lydies comes and 
the Kingpins the medal on me. Me a 
‘ero with aD. Cy medal. And now I’m 
warin’, this -bloomin’ kiki-ki and hopin’ 
to get another crack at Kaiser Bill and 
Fritz the sauerkraut.” 


The ‘ero’ was finally invalided out’ of 
service: and ordered to the munitions- 
factories in northern England.. Having no 
inclination for this. work, he stowed away 
on the Swedish bark Arendale, which was 
torpedoed when fifteen days out from 
London. He was picked up by the Dutch 
steamship Leander and finally landed in 
New Orleans. The Sun continues: 


Then Harry came to New York a little 
over a year ago and made his abode at 
157 Rivington Street. By day he worked 
in a A-Z Motion-Picture Supply Company, 
72 Hester Street, and by night he told 
brave tales of war and sang snatches of 
opera that he had learned behind the 
scenes in London. 

Then came America’s entrance into the 
Great War and the selective service exami- 
nation. At Board 109 Harry demanded that 
altho he was a British subject he be allowed 
to go. And after considerable scratching 
of heads the members of Board 109 decided 
to ship Harry to Camp Upton with the 
first increment on September 10, and what 
was more, to make him the squad leader 


on the trip. 
‘Salute me, ya bloomin’ woodchopper,”’ 
Harry, ex-Tommy Atkins, shouted in 


derision at some lowly private who ven- 
tured to try a light remark. ‘‘Hain’t I 
yer superior? Hain’t Ah actin’ corporal? 
Hain’t I goin’ to be a sergeant-major. 
Awsk me—hain’t I?” 

And the answer was decidedly and 
emphatically yes. And power to ye, 
Harry Booton—medal or no medal. 





Fifty-fifty—A man went to Louisiana 
on a visit to a certain colonel there. It 
was bedtime when he arrived at the house, 
and as it happened that there were no 
mosquito-curtains to his bed, he suffered 
severely all night long. When the follow- 
ing morning the negro servant came into 
the room with water and towels, the un- 
happy victim asked why there were no 
mosquito-curtains in the room. 

“* Doesn’t the colonel. have any in his 
rooms? ”’ he finally inquired. 

‘No, suh,” replied the negro. 

** Well, how on‘earth can he stand it?” 
said the visitor. 

“* Well, suh,” came the reply,“ I reckon 
it’s jes’ dis way. Im de fo’ part ob de night 
de colonel’s mos’ gen’ly so ’toxicated dat 
he don’ pay no ’tention to de skeeters; an’ 
in, de.las’ part ob de night de skeeters is 
gen’ly so ’toxicated:.dat dey: don’ pay 10 
!"*téntion to de colonel.’”’—Philadelphia Press. 
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OAK INTERIOR TRIM 
FOR HoMES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
and for the corresponding FURNI- 
TURE, is desired by-the well-inform- 
ed not only because of its historic ex- 
cellence as a cabinet-wood and its 
inborn trait of “‘staying put,’’ but 
also because, by reason of centuries 
of respectful familiarity, there is an 
inbred accuracy im handling OAK 
among those who work in woods. 
They know how to get the best re- 
sults without experiment, 

THE AMERICAN Oak MPRs. AssN. 


know the whys and hows of OAK? Ask 
them any sort of questions. Please address 


R. 1415 14 Main St.,Memphis, Tenn. 
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HOME GUARD ARMY 
BARGAINS 
20.000 Rifles 200 Machine Guns 


$,000 Revolvers |100 B/L Field Cannon: 
5,000,000 Cartridges [50 B/L Navy 
300,000 Equipments) 15 Revolving Cannons 
40,000 Knapsacks |50,000 Explosive Shells 


2,500 Tents 25.000 Uniforms (Blue 


We have supplied from. our largest in the 
stock of army auction goods, the U. S 
ernment and many states and cities wit! 
bsolete serviceable rifies and equipments, some of whicl 
ere sold to us just prior to the U. 8. Declaration of War, 
High Army Officers say: “Bannerman’s stock is 8) 
d to us.” 

Six hours after receipt of order from state of Massa - 
husetts 4,000 rifles and 6,000 equi were en route 
at our arsenals. Immediate deliveries, 

rge Illustrated 428pp. encyclopedia catalog, mailed $0c. 
is Bannerman, 501 Broadway, N. Y. 














Luden’s Give 
Quick Relief 


ica’s millions 
of cough drop 
users, Luden-ites 
are in the major- 
ity. Nose, throat, 
and air p 
are quickly benefited with a 
Luden or two. No need for us 
to specify Luden’s many uses. 
You'll soon discover them. 
Luden’s are sold everywhere. 


5c ota 
Yellow Sanitary Package 
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TROMBERC| Does it! 
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Gives SEL i 
Your Gas g 
Can Less 
to Do=Saves 
Big on Fuel 
Bills 


' 3% miles. on a gallon . 
of gasoline — that’ §- the OEE 
world’s greatest official Ford 
economy record—and was 
made by a Stromberg-equip- : 
ped Model T 1915 F Ford Tour- c | 
ing Car carrying three passen- 
gers and weighing 2170 lbs. “VOX 
Those figures don’t lie. Youcan rely } ii 
on them. You can secure similar sub- = ¢ 
stantial savings—because that wonder- 
ful feat was made under ordinary road 
conditions—by an ordinary stock Ford 
Car. Such savings as those run up into 
tremendously big:totals in a short time— 
put a big dent’ in~cost of operation—make 
fuel bills less of’a burden: But that’s not all that is accomplished by The 


New Stromberg Carburetor 
FOR FORDS 


It whips your engine along at a faster speed clip. It produces 
power that pulls your Ford through roads you now consider impassable. It 
abolishes cold weather cranking bothers—shoots your car away with. a 
quick, clean start—no matter where the mercury stands. It gives the 
greatest range of flexibility—smoothest acceleration. Pays no attention 
to weather or road conditions—reguires least attention—fewestadjustments. 


10-Day Money-Back Trial 


Order today. Enclose purchase price—$18. Test it for ten days. 


No risk. Money back if you want it. Send now. Cut fuel costs. 
Roll up mileage. Save money. Stop waste and engine worry. Realize 
the full satisfaction of greatest power, speed and surety of utmost 
motor efficiency at all times. Descriptive matter free on request. 


Stromberg Motor Devices Co. 
Dept. 1113, 64 East 25th St. 
CHICAGO 
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WHAT CAN YOU DO BEST ?|T H E Basis Smouss, Antorrms and Prepositions 

Get the right start in life by reading the practical new RIGHT how to command it..’ Contains 8,000 

ays 5 cat By wo ag ey og 34 Li discriminated Synonyuis and nearly 
Vv mes W. Merton. $1.50 ne’ y mail, $1.62. 

Puck & Wasa Conpeny, 354.360 Fourth Ave.,. New York | WORD S:;sonet: postaes, z2_ Vouk & Wer: 


INTHE 
RIGHT 
PLACE 








The Sovereigns and Statesmen of Europe 
INTIMATE PEN yr Pe a a pt wa ? ~ sored DECIDE THE 


By yee de ed CATHERINE yt pled 


“‘ Memories of Forty Years,” * The 


Russia Marriage Market,” etc., etc. Greece 
ranc ue this work the Princess gives her impressions tal 
— ‘Sovereigns and Statesmen” with a critical eye Tatke 
; 2 upon personality, temperament, and character. y 
Bulgaria’ Her main idea circles around the days which will Germany 
"Servia see the close of the present war and thediscussions England 
. rom wi! will evolve the arrangements orming 
Belgium fi hich will lve thi f Ete. 
{ the basis of the Peace Treaty. 


Her pen lacks none of its candor or incisive satire, and throughout 
the running sequence of comment and anecdote is a linking of thought. 
i which shows that the Princess has in clear view her aim to convey to 

her readers sharply focused portraits of the men who will have t! 
making of the new Europe in their hands. i 
Illustrated with Photegravures. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.66 | 
ALL: BOOKSTORES OR : 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York : . 
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SPICE OF LIFE 


Christening the Baby 
Brown has a lovely baby girl, 
The stork left her with a flutter; 
Brown named her ‘“‘ Oleomargarine,”’ 
For he hadn’t any but her. 
—Penn State Froth. 








Proved It by Adam.—‘‘ They say that 
@ man becomes morally weaker as the day 
wears on; less able to resist temptation.” 

““Shouldn’t wonder. You know it was 
near Eve that Adam ate the apple.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 





Tardy Advice.—If you have a feeble- 
minded citizen in your community, put 
him in the proper institution and pay taxes 
cheerfully for his support. Don’t dodge 
the issue by sending him to Congress.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 





Oh You Iona Bond! 
We like the beautiful brunette, 
We don’t despise the winsome blonde, 
But best of all the girls we’ve met 
Is little Miss Iona Bond. 
—Springfield (O.) News. 





Difficult Feat.—The school-girl was sit- 
ting with her feet stretched far out into 
the aisle, and was busily chewing gum, 
when the teacher espied her. 

*“ Mary!” called the teacher, sharply. 

** Yes, ma’am? ”’ questioned the pupil. 

“ Take that gum out of your mouth and 
put your feet in! ’’—Florida Times-Union. 





Not a Square Deal.—It looks to. the 
Clay Center Dispatch as tho our new Allies 
are not treating us quite fairly. When we 
sent Mr. Root to Russia we sent a man 
whose name even the most unlettered 
editor can spell without looking it up, while 
both Russia and Belgium have sent us 
men with names equal to breakfast foods. 
—Kansas City Star. 





In Wrong Either Way.—“ I’m in hard 
luck.” 

“ Why? ” 

““T told Belle she was the first girl I 
ever loved, and she said she couldn’t waste 
her time training amateurs. Then I told 
Nancy I had made love to other girls, 
but that she was my real passion, and she 
asked me if she was a cultured taste 
with me or a forlorn hope.’”’—Baltimore 
American. 

A Mental Error.—A well-known 
vincial paper in England. makes 
responsible for the following story: 

The tram-car was hopelessly overcrowd- 
ed, and several people, who had achieved 
the upper deck, were transgressing all reg- 
ulations by standing. 

** Now, then,”’ called out the girl con- 
ductor, with emphasis, ‘“‘you can’t stand on 
top.” 

** Well,” said one literalist, smiling 
blandly as he peered down the steps, ‘we 
are standing, whether we can or not.”’ 

The girl answered nothing, but promptly 
prest a button. The car jumped forward, 
and the literalist involuntarily took a seat 
on the floor. 

“There,” said the girl, apparently in 
complete good humor, quoting the bar- 
rister in a famous play, ‘‘you think you 
can, but you can’t.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 
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On the Long Green.—“ My time,”’ said 
the magnate, “‘ is worth $100 a minute.” 

“Well,” answered his friend, casually, 
“let’s go out this afternoon and play 
$10,000 or $15,000 worth of golf.” —Boston 
Transcript. 





Judicial Correction. — Unfortunately 
we've mislaid the judge’s name, but his 
ecourt-room is in New Bedford, Mass. Be- 
fore him appeared a defendant who, hoping 
for leniency, pleaded, “Judge, I’m down 
and out.” 

. Whereupon said the wise Judge: 

** You’re down, but you’re not out. Six 

months.’ —Philadelphia Evening Ledger. 





Kaiser’s Hall of Fame 
Me. é 
The first soldier that entered Belgium. 
The sailor who torpedoed the Lusitania. 
The gunner who fired the first shot at a 
cathedral. 
The first airman to drop bombs on a 
hospital. 
The wise man who first expounded Kultur. 
The genius who originated the idea of 
poisoning wells. 
The inventor who perfected liquid fire. 
The first trooper to release poison gas. 
Gott. —Life. 





Accurate.—An editor had a notice stuck 
up above his desk on which was printed: 
“Accuracy! Accuracy! Accuracy!” and 
this. notice he always pointed out to the 
new reporters. 

One day the youngest member of the 
staff came in with his report of a public 
meeting. The editor read it through and 
came to the sentence: ‘“ Three thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine eyes were 
fixt upon the speaker.” 

‘“ What do you mean by making a silly 
blunder like that? ” he demanded, wrath- 
fully. 

‘* But it’s not a blunder,” protested the 
youngster. “ There was a one-eyed man 
in the audience! ’—Minneapolis Tribune. 








Caught in His Own Trap.—It happened 
in the court-room during the trial of a husky 
young man who was charged with assault 
and battery. Throughout an especially 
severe cross-examination the defendant 
stoutly maintained that he had merely 
pushed the plaintiff ‘‘a little bit.” 

‘Well, about how hard?” queried the 
prosecutor. 

“Oh, just a little bit,” fesponded the 
defendant. 

“Now,” said the attorney,” “for the 
benefit of the judge and the jury, you will 


please step down here and, with me for Clark Heate Earn $100.00 Weekly 
the subject, illustrate just how hard you rs sited dicen ofmnsbad. dagn, end Mawes seated se att 
mean. for Auto, Sleigh or Carriage |‘: famous New Standard Dictionary, the latest and 


most complete dictionary published. Now being adver- 





Owing to the unmerciful badgering which nt . 
the witness had just been through, the Make winter dsivingontovette. You wou'thove tised everywhere. Lee comssietions. Energetic rep ’ 
2 by A . resentatives can earn $100 weekly and upward. ress, 
prosecutor thought that the young man ing this winter. Get a Clark Heater and keep with velécunchs, Dir. Tadley, Wenmt Gc Wateuais 


would perhaps overdo the matter to get wermondicoey. Very leapensive ra. ComPANy, 354 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


back at him, and thus incriminate himself. 

The defendant descended as per schedule, 
and approached the waiting attorney. 
When he reached him the spectators were 
astonished to see him slap the lawyer in ou 
the face, kick him in the shins, seize him Chicago Flexible Shaft Com 
bodily, and, finally, with a supreme effort, Dept. B. 608 N. La Salle St. Chiceze, th. 
lift him from the floor and hurl him pros- 
trate across a table. 

Turning from the bewildered prosecutor, 
he faced the court and explained mildly: 

“Your honor and gentlemen, about one- 
tenth that hard ! ’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 








A Book HERE is a + gee | new book 
of Joy and 5th Te mae 
Gladness women everywhere. 


INSPIRATION AND IDEALS 
By Grenville Kleiser 

One bright chapter for each day in the year is included 
on such eubjects as Broad-mindedness, Convictions, Diligence 
| Failure, Ambition, Beauty, and hundreds of others. A delight 
| ful book to use as a gift. ‘““Pleasing and beneficial to the 
} average reader,’’ says Hudson Maxim 
Handsomely bound, with silk book-mark; $1.00 wet; 

by mail $1.72 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


THE WAR 
AMERICAN OPERATIONS 


October 18.—In a formal statement Food- 
Administrator Hoover declares that 
retailers of important food-commodi- 
ties have deliberately failed to lower 
their prices in proportion to the de- 
creasing wholesale prices. It is pre- 
dicted that the Administrator will be 
given the same extensive control over the 
retailers that he now has over whole- 
salers, jobbers, and manufacturers. 


Secretary McAdoo announces that he 
will at once take steps to punish those 
who are responsible for the effort to 
defeat the Liberty Loan in the United 
States. Banks throughout the country 
are requested to report at once any 
attempts at intimidation or threats by 
disloyal persons. 


Reports received in New York City 
place the maw ng poy to the Liberty 
Loan at nearly $3,000,000 


October 19.—Major-General Ball j in com- 
mand at Camp Upton, L. I., where the 
drafted men from New York are train- 
ing, refuses to allow Morris Hillquit, 
the Socialist candidate for Mayor of 
New York, to make an address at 
the camp. 


Washington announces the torpedoing 
of the American transport Antilles on 
October 17 while returning to this 
country under convoy of American 
patrol vessels. Out of 237 men on 
board 70 are missing and believed to 
be lost. Three were officers of the 
ship, sixteen, enlisted men of the Army, 
and the remainder members of the 
transport’s crew. Neither the torpedo 
that struck the Antilles nor the sub- 
marine that fired it was seen. 


America’s aviation program, for which 
Congress appro ogy $640,000,000, 
will be completed by August 1, and the 
way cleared for an even larger produc- 
tion during the following year. The 
program calls for 22,500 planes, while 
it is announced at Washington that 
50,000 Liberty motors will be ready by 
August a 


October 20.—Washington announces a 
sweeping change in the method of the 
selective draft, based on the division 
of the 9,000,000 remaining registrants 
into five classes in order of their 
eligibility for military service. The 
President has approved the plan. 


President Wilson in a proclamation fixes 
Sunday, October 28, as a day of prayer 
for the success of the American arms. 


Octeber 21.—Survivors of the United 
States transport Antilles are safely 
landed at a French port, dispatches 
announce. 


The President appoints A. Mitchell Pal- 
mer, formerly a Representative from 
Pennsylvania, to take charge of all 
enemy-alien property in the United 
States during the war. Many millions 
of dollars are involved. All German 
property will be taken over by the 
Government and the business continued 
under Mr. Palmer’s direction. Prop- 
erty held by German interests will be 
subject to disposal by Mr. Palmer. 
German-controlled banks and business 
enterprises, with 52 per cent. of the 
stock held by German interests, will 


be turned over to Mr. Palmer. 


October 22.—In his review of the war- 
operations for the week, Secretary 
Baker indicates that the Allies will not 
go into winter quarters and that there 





will be comparatively no lull in the 
fighting. 


‘ 

October 23.—The declaration of Lloyd 
George in the House of Commons that 
the Sinn-Feiners, encouraged] by Ger- 
many, plotted another uprising in 
Ireland, results in the aetivity of secret- 
service agents in the United States and 
Canada, and several arrests are said to 
have been made. Count von Bernstorff 
is charged with being the instigator of 
the plot. 


WITH AMERICA’S ALLIES 


October 18.—London reports heavy artil- 
lery-fighting on the northern front of 
the battle-field in France, and also in 
the Verdun and Aisne sectors. German 
attacks are broken up and eleven 
enemy airplanes are shot down or 
driven to the ground. The French con- 


tinue bombing-sorties oh railroad- 
stations, factories, munition-depots, and 
bivouaes. 


Washington dispatches report that Italy 
is facing a crisis because of the lack of 
food and coal. It is stated that there 
will be no coal for private consumption 
during the winter, and the manufacture 
of guns and war-munitions has been 
practically abandoned. 


After a naval battle, during which the 
Russian battle-ship Slava is sunk off 
Oesel Island in the Gulf of Riga, the 
Russian Fleet is bottled up in Moon 
Sound, London dispatches report. 


October 20.—Paris dispatches announce 
that the Painlevé Ministry has been 
much strengthened, and that all differ- 
ences will be allowed to ‘“‘sink out of 
sight” for the present, and that the 
‘**peace whispers” have been stilled. 


London reports that a fleet of eleven 
Zeppelins attacked the city last night, 
killing 27 persons and injuring 53. As 
they turned east toward the coast of 
France they were met by a fleet of 
French planes and in the battle that 
followed four Zeppelins were sent to 
earth. One was captured intact, the 
others burned. 


Dispatches from London announce nine 
neutral merchantmen and their convoy 
of two British destroyers sunk in the 
North Sea by two German raiders. 
The 135 men on the destroyers were 
lost and only 100 were saved from the 
merchantmen. 


Little new light is thrown on the situa- 
tion in the Gulf of Riga. The German 
report states that the operations on 
Dagée Island have been carried out, 
while Petrograd admits the abandon- 
ment of the southern part of Moon 
Sound and Moon Island. 


October 21.—To the shifting artillery 
bombardment on the Western front 
the British add a naval bombardment 
of Ostend, the German submarine base 
on the North Sea, and an aerial raid 

* on Bruges. 


The Germans attack the French posi- 
tions in the Reims area, on both banks 
of the Meuse, in the Verdun region, 
and in the sector of La Chapelette. 
Paris reports all the assaults repulsed. 


Entente diplomats in Washington hear 
that Bulgaria is wavering in its German 
allegiance. 


An official Petrograd communication an- 
nounces that Oesel and Moon Islands 
have definitely passed into the hards 
of the Germans, but that the Russian 
ships have all escaped from Moon 
Sound without losses. 


The Russian peace program, as drawn 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT, former President of the United 
States, has joined the staff of the PUBLIC LEDGER 


as contributing editor, the connection becoming effec- 
tive on November 1. 
a ee 


PUBLIC 8% LEDGER 


The National go Same 





One Dollar will pay for the PUBLIC LEDGER daily and Sunday, delivered by mail to any address in the 
United States, for a trial period of six weeks. Address Box 1526-A, Philadelphia. 


The PUBLIC LEDGER may also be obtained at leading hotels and news-stands throughout the United States. 
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Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Stop Pain Instantly 
End Corns Completely 


25c Packages at Druggists 
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This Magic Spot 


Ends Corns 


Place it on your throbbing corn 
tonight. It takes but a second. 


Relief will come instantly, because 
the felt ring relieves all pressure. 


The medicated spot of wax soothes 
while it works. ; 


You will wonder why you waited 
so long. 


Tomorrow your corn will not hurt 
as it has today. 


And within 48 hours the corn will 
come out easily, painiessly. 


Brue-jay is the gentle, certain way, 
discovered by a great chemist. 
Blue-jay Plasters are made by 
Bauer & Black, famed for surgical 
dressings. 


Paring is extremely dangerous and 
only a makeshift. Infection is 
possible. Harsh and mu'ssy 
liquids are disagreeable. 


Blue-jay is irresistible to the average 
corn. Once in a while an old 
and stubborn corn requires -a 
second treatment. 


Tonight prove these truths your- 
self, It costs so little. Then you 
will never let a corn hurt again. 


At all druggists—25c per package. 
BAUER & BLACK 


Makers of Surgical Dressings, Etc. 
Chicago and New York 
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up by the Council of Workmen’s and 
Seldiers’ Delegakies in the form of in- 
structions to Mr. Skobeleff, its delegate 
to the Paris conference, contains fifteen 
articles, one of which ealls for the 
“neutralization” of the Panama Canal 
and another proposes the return of the 
German colonies. 


October 22.—Paris announces the resigna- 
tion of the French Cabinet. President 


Poincaré, however, refuses to accept 
the resignations on the ground that the 
Chamber of Deputies had voted con- 
fidence in the Ministry. 


British and French troops in Flanders 
strike again, but on a narrower front, 
London dispatches state. The forces 
of Field-Marshal Haig and General 
Pétain report gains and all objectives 
attained. Heavy artillery actions con- 
tinue on the Aisne and Verdun fronts, 
and both Berlin and Paris dispatches 
attach inereasing importance to these 
actions. 


At a demonstration in Albert Hall, Lon- 
don, at which Premier Lloyd-George 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Andrew Bonar Law, spoke, the Premier 
declared that he saw no signs of an 
early peace and that he was unable to 
predict the end of the struggle. 


October 23.—The French win on a six- 
mile front north of the Aisne, driving 
two miles into the German line and 
taking 7,500 prisoners. Rain in Flan- 
ders prevents any advance by the Brit- 
ish. Germans claim a victory on both 
sides of Gheluvelt. 


Russian official reports of the battle in 
the Gulf of Riga state that in the oper- 
ation the Germans lost 16 vessels, in- 
cluding 2 dreadnoughts, 1 cruiser, 12 
torpedo-boats, 1 transport, and many 
mine-sweepers. 


J. Louis Barthou replaces Alexander 
Ribot as Minister of Foreign Affairs 
in the French Cabinet, Paris announces. 


THE CENTRAL POWERS 


October 18.—Herr Hoch, a member of the 
Reichstag, declares at a meeting of 
Socialists at Wurzburg that the pa- 
tience of the people is coming to an 
end, and that the German Government 
ought to understand that unless peace 
comes within a few weeks revolutionary 
convulsions will arise among the masses. 


October 19.—Captain Mortensen, of the 
American bark Paolina, torpedoed on 
September 25, arrives at an American 
port with the information that nearly 
all of the German submarines that are 
lurking in the Atlantic steamship lanes 
are manned by former crews of steam- 
ships that plied between New York and 
Germany, and that they are planning to 
sink the American transport Leviathan 
(formerly the German _ steamship 
Vaterland). 


October 21.—A censored official report of 
the discussion of the food-situation 
by the Budget Committee of the 
Prussian Diet indicates that Germany’s 
bread-supply may not last out the 
year, Copenhagen reports. 

October 22.—London dispatches announce 
that a German force has landed on the 
mainland of Esthonia, Russia, and are 
now 275 miles from Petrograd. 


DOMESTIC 


October 18.—New York City feels the 
effect of the sugar famine, and retailers 
are charged with taking advantage of 
the situation by advancing prices. In 
Boston women stand all day in line at 
groceries clamoring for sugar. 





The strike of 35,000 miners in the South- 
western coal-fields is. postponed in- 
definitely after a conference between 
the operators and the mine-workers, 
and representatives of both sides agree 
to disregard the differences which led 
to the strike order. 

Mayor Mitchel declares that the rioting 
of the school-children in the city in 
protest against the Gary syster? is 
largely the result of a Tammany plot. 


October 19.—The Gary school-system riots 


in New York City spread. Sixteen 
schools are closed and 9,000 children 
are out. 


October 21.—Colonel Roosevelt, in an 
interview at the Rest Farm where he 
has been training, discloses the fact 
that he has been blind in his left eye 
ever since he boxed with an artillery 
officer during his Presidency, when a 
blood-vessel in the eye was burst. 


United States Senator Paul O. Husting, 
of Wisconsin, is accidentally shot and 
killed by a gun in the hands of his 
brother Gustave while hunting ducks. 


Alice Paul, head of the National Woman’s 
party, is sentenced to six months in the 
Occoquan Workhouse for her demon- 
stration in front of the White House. 


October 22.—A Caproni biplane, driven 
by Lieut. Emilio Resnati, twenty-three 
years old, of the Italian Army, and 
carrying eight passengers, flew from 
Hampton, Va., to the Aviation Field, 
at Mineola, L. I., in four hours and 
eight minutes, making a new record for 
non-stop mileage. A Pomilio, driven by 
Lieutenant Baldioli, with Capt. F. T. 
Lent as passenger, made the trip from 
Langley Field in two hours and fifty- 
five minutes, which is also a record. 


October 23.—Federal agents report to the 
authorities at Washington the discovery 
in a Buffalo warehouse of millions of 
pounds of sugar stored in bags and 
barrels labeled ‘‘top-crust flour.” 





Those Helpless Husbands.—The ladies, 
God bless ’em, were talking, in the humor- 
ously indulgent way in which they usually 
tackle the topic about their husbands and 
other women’s husbands. 

“John is perfectly helpless without me,” 
said Mrs. A. j 

“ Henry’s that way, too,” said Mrs. B. 
“T don’t know what would become of 
him if I’d leave him for a week.” 

“TIsn’t it the truth?” sighed Mrs. C. 
“ You’d think my husband was a child, 
the way I have to take care of him. Why, 
whenever he is mending his clothes, or 
sewing on buttons, or even darning his 
socks, I always have to thread the needle 
for him ! ”’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





WARNING! 


BEWARE OF SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 


Swindlers are at work throughout the country 
attias subscriptions for popular periodicals. 
e that no money be paid to strangers even 
the they exhibit punted matter apparently 
authorizing them to represent us, and especially 
when they offer cut rates or a bonus. THE 
LiTeRARY DiGest mailing list showing dates of 
expiration of subscriptions is never given out 
to any one for collection of renewals. Better 
send subscriptions direct, or postpone gi 
your order until you can make inquiry. 


your &, being swindl 

your chief of police or sheriff, and the publishers, 
and arrange another interview with the agent 
at which on can take such action jointly as 
may seem Dp 

FUNK & & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, 


1917 





MOTOR TROUBLES 


You will never experience 
any discomfort or trouble _ in 
running your car this winter if 
you keep it in a Scientific 
warmed garage every ni 

Keeping your engine warm at night 
prevents all the difficulties and expenses 
due to frozen radiators, cracked water 
jackets, battery and tire deterioration 
and cracked body varnish caused by 
zero temperature. 

A warm garage means a quick start 
the coldest winter's day. It gives you 

a comfortable place to work on your 
own car in winter. 

You need not pay $10 to $25 a 
month and walk several blocks in the 
cold in order to store your car in a 
warm garage. A\ll you need do is to 
install in your garage a 


SCIENTIFIC 
SAFETY 
GARAGE HEATER 


in order to know real winter motoring comfort. 


The Scientific is a gas cogend heater. It 
ly cireu- 





It costs little to operate and install. 

No other heat the same oy oe 
je You rag ee tches and the 
cannot be opened while gas is burning. It is 
fool-proof. 


Now is the time to install a Scientific Heater 
our garage. See your gas company today 
nye ‘ore the first cold snap comes. Every day you 
delay means needless exposure of your engine. 


Write us for our booklet, “ WINTER MOTORING” 
Scientific Heater Company 


1091 East 152nd Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 
American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


‘“Dont-Snore’ 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S., Canada, Gt, Britain, Ps 
STOPS SNORING. STOPS MOUTH BREATHING 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO. Middleburg, Va., Box 12 











Get the Kernels Out Whole 


Pecans, English 
walnuts, Brazil nuts, etc. 
extracted in whole or 









Nut Cracker 


cracks all size reaps 
without adjustment. 
worm-drive lever makes 
it easy to ee ate. Best 
malleable iron, nothing to break orweer 
out, white nickel finish, 6inches high. 
you cannot secure one from your .- «hag 
serd us 61 and we will mail postpaid. 
SCHROETER * wgeeg 1s 


719 W: te asf St. Louis 
ee ee us Loe interesting 


Sent 
post paid 


$100 
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The Birth of 
American Thrift 


The United States Senate has published 
as a ary document a intr entitled, 
“The Birth of American Thrift. 


The war is teaching thrift to Americans. 
How wid ead is the patriotic response to 
the need the country and how the emer- 
gency is teaching millions the satisfaction of 
thrift are explained in this booklet. 


Are you saving to invest ? 


We havea small supply of these pam- 
phlets which we are ready to distribute on 
request. 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N.Y. 


New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 














7% Net— innate ae, crt 
P ayable proved, income "bearing property 


e worth two to five ap the amount 
Semi- of each loan. Our own money in- 
wally Sesser 

Y inter rincipal 

ann Y free of charge. Not one dollar ever 
lost by any investor P ing our 
oan. *20 years same business. Write 

‘or list and iculars, 


Loans 
$100.00 R. O. CULP & COMPANY 
& Upwards Temple, Texas 





WHY HOT You can make it as well as any 
owe 2 and as beatae, by using a 
MAKE YOUR © ranklin Legal Will Form. Just 
sit down in private, and fill it out 
ih | WILL ? as shown by the specimen and 
simple instructions. When there is 
no Will the law takes command, and regardless of your 
desires or the s of your heirs, divides your prop- 
erty. Whether you have little or much, make a Will. 
Send $1 (no stamps) today for 3 Will Forms, and be 
sure your property goes to your loved ones. 
FRANKLIN WILL FORM CoO. 
Desk 9D, 147 Franklin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Linking the United States 
With the Allies 


When France, E: italy, Belgiam, and Russia, sent 
Commissions to the nited ieee a great epoch in the world’s 
These momentous events are vividly 


BALFOUR, VIVIANI, AND JOFFRE 
2S describes the coming of the five 








sid dey ah odiionepints 


375 90., doth bound; $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS OOMPANY, 854-860 Fourth Ave., New York 











Cities Service Co. 


As Fiscal Agents of Cities Service 
Company and Operating Managers 
of its ninety odd gas, electric light 
and power, heating, water and oil 
producing, transporting and refining 
subsidiaries, we will be glad to fur- 
nish first-hand information regard- 
ing the properties or their securities. 


DOHERTY 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
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| INVESTMENTS ~AND ~ FINANCE 





OUR RAILWAY INVASION OF EUROPE 


N the matter of railway material, it is 
declared by a writer in the New York 
Times Annalist that the export expansion, 
due to the war, has begun to give our manu- 
facturers ‘‘a hold on a hitherto almost 
untouched territory.”’ Already the in- 
crease in exports of railroad material and 
rolling-stock, when compared with previous 
periods, has presented a “‘striking chapter 
in this country’s record of achievement in 
overseas trade.”” Experts are convinced 
that the current year “will witness a climax 
in the movement abroad to strengthen the 
transportation systems of America’s Allies 
and thus contribute in no small measure 
to the winning of the war.’’ More in 
detail, the writer says: 


“The war-necessities of the Entente 
Allies, more particularly Russia and France, 
in the shape of rolling-stock and equip- 
ment, it is believed in the best-informed 
American railroad circles, will result in a 
heavily sustained volume of export busi- 
ness covering an extended period after the 
return of peace. In addition to meeting 
the requirements of the war-worn coun- 
tries of Europe following the close of 
hostilities, the demands of countries in 
all other sections of the world for replace- 
ments are expected to put a heavy burden 
on American manufacturers. Even at the 
present time, the pleas of Mexico and other 
neutrals for ‘rail-transportation equipment 
go unheeded and are likely to remain un- 
answered for an indefinite period, since this 
country’s entrance into the war imposes 
the double obligation on manufacturers not 
only of meeting the American Govern- 
ment’s phenomenal requirements in the 
shape of rolling-stock, and equipment for the 
conduct of the war *behind the American 
military forces in France, but of doing 
their utmost as well to assist Russia and 
France in the solution of their transporta- 
tion problems. In this connection, opin- 
ion is unanimous that adequate railroad 
equipment on all the fronts is imperative to 
make the great military drive projected 
against Germany next spring effective. 

“To visualize what this country’s manu- 
facturers did in the fiscal year 1917 to 
brace the transportation systems in Russia 
and France in particular, and what may 
therefore be counted upon in the shape of 
inert material aid in the twelve months 
en with June 30, 1918, one has but to 
sean the imposing export statistics compiled 
by the Government. A significant thing 
about,the overseas movement of railway 
equipment from the United States since 
the start of the European War has been the 
increasing diversion of material to Europe 
itself. Up to 1914 American sales of such 
equipment in Europe, other than to Russia, 
were, comparatively speaking, unimpor- 
tant, but as hostilities continued, each year 
of the conflict has seen a@ bigger volume 
of material shipped to the continent for 
French and British use behind the fighting 
lines, the beg being reached in the 

fiscal period of 191 
nian told, the value of American railway 
ey om ment of the classes enumerated by 
epartment of Commerce i in its sum- 
= of foreign trade, covering the fiscal 
year, 1917, shipped abroad, reached the 
grand total of $108,944,187, compared with 
a mere $35,750,027 in the corres sponding 
period of 1914 under normal conditions of 
trade. The most spectacular gains in 


1917, in comparison with 1914, have to do 
with the overseas movement of railroad- 
cars, steel rails, and locomotives, which, 





in the order named in respective values, 
formed about 70 per cent. of this country’s 
total exports of railroad material in the 
last fiseal period. The balance of the ship- 
ments related to track material, parts of 
locomotives, car-wheels, air-brakes, spikes, 
and the like. Reduced to tabulated form, 
the export movements of American rolling- 
stock and supplies abroad in the com- 
parative periods of 1914 and 1917 were as 
follows: 








1914 1917 

Passenger- and freight-cars.... $7,409,558 $27,290,577 

CE enced scocbiwaons 3,768,208 2,500,000 

ab rasceseoticece 414,371 2,385,973 

ae ape ft LF saltees.«.s 3 692,225 i] 18,198,368 
=<: locomotives and other 

es ee 3,356,764 18,996,186 

Railroad spikes ee cwaeh essa 1,398,514 1,502,330 

teel rails ‘ 10,259, 26,076,066 

Railway track material....... 2,534,14 8,489,192 
Air-compressing machinery, 

includ. air-brakes.......... 552,587 1,135,661 

Railway-ties................ 2,564,543 2,369,834 

SUED ccktretccnstesate $35,750,027 $108,944,187 


Net gain in exports in three years, $73,194,160. 


“Some features stand out in strong 
relief, one of these being the dependence 
now placed by Europe on America for 
locomotives. In 1914 not a single Amer- 
ican ‘steam -locomotive was recorded as 
being sent to the Continent, whereas, in 
1917, their number aggregated 864, the 
distribution being chiefly in Russia. and 
France. Canada, in 1917, took 141 en- 
gines and Cuba 133. Mexico managed 
to get 73, the other countries figuring as 
buyers being Central America, Brazil, and 
other South American countries, China, 
Japan, and other countries not separately 
classified. 

“Out of the $27,290,577 worth of cars 
shipped abroad in 1917, the Government’s 
classification lumps $17 094, 117 under the 
rather vague designation of ‘other coun- 
tries,’ altho this sum is more than half the 
total exports to all the world. French and 
British purchases were represented in the 
general designation, but in what proportion 
remains unknown. Russian purchases of 
ears in 1917, separately stated in the 
Government returns, amounted to more 
than $3,500,000. 

‘While a good deal of secrecy shrouds 
many of the orders being placed at the 
present time for railroad equipment, there 
is no doubt that, given anything like ade- 
quate shipping facilities, the fiscal year 1918 
should mark an epoch in the volume and 
value of foreign business transacted by 
American railroad equipment. According 
to The Railway Age Gazette, .the United 
States Government has ordered 1,064 
locomotives for France up to date, together 
with 12,997 freight-cars. This equipment, 
it is understood, will be used on the 
lines of communication to be built between 
French. ports and the American fighting 
front. Further than this, the American 
Government is reported to have placed 
orders for 150,000 tons of steel rails, the 
French Government, 50,000 tons, and the 
South-African railways, 4, 000 tons. Foreign 
orders for locomotives so far placed here 
this year were estimated at 1,313, against 
1,018 in 1916, and 665 in the year before 
that. Orders from abroad for freight-cars 
to date this year amounted to 26,922, 
against 20,675 in the year before, and 
30,275 in 1915.” 


FURTHER DECLINES IN BUILDING 


While it is still too early to generalize, 
what Bradstreet’s regards as an encourag- 
ing feature in the building trade is that the 
September total of value was a shade 
larger than that of August. When all re- 
turns had come in, it thought it probable 
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Smoking P. A. is like 
e e e e 

shifting into high 

atop a long hill and beating it 42 per— 
your smokesection gets truer-tuned and 
you find classier sportaction the farther 
you go! Prince Albert’s quality turns 
the smoketrick in your favor. It gives 
you a new idea of what real pipe joy 
can be! For, every load of P. A. proves 
its quality—quality flavor, fragrance, 
coolness, satisfaction. You can’t beat that 
combination at any stage of the game! 
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“registered regular” or just willin’. And, 
beat it down the aisle to the first firing- 
line! For, then you’re in Company A, 
? Royalsmokesports—the biggest band of 
Your little old job is to hang to the as smokecheery men ever enlisted under one 
middle of the road and keep your grip brand! Put it up to Prince Albert’s 
on the smokethrottle and hit ’er up like quality first-last-all-the-time! It’s quality 
Speedsport was the old familyname! Such you're after, not coupons, premiums or gifts 
smokefun simply takes-the-cake! You get —and it’s quality you get when you take 
hold of that wandering jimmy pipe of yours __ this first-hand-tip to breeze up to the post 
and some Prince Albert while the listen is _ like a thorobred and make a new smokestart 
in your smokechest, whether you’re a —for what ails your smokeappetite. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


PRINGE=ALBERT 


And every puff of Prince Albert 
is as delightful as it is free from 
bite and parch which are cut out 
by our exclusive patented process! 
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Amazing Prosperity Ahead of the South 


GAIN OF ONE AND A HALF BILLION DOLLARS IN THE 
VALUE OF DIXIELAND’S FARM OUTPUT THIS YEAR 


As near as can now be estimated, the total value of 
the South’s agricultural output this year will be largely 
over $6,000,000,000, or a gain of over $1,450,000,000 
over last year. 

The magnitude of this amazing agricultural 
wealth can be better understood when it is borne in 
mind that the total value of the agricultural output 
of the United States in 1900 was $5,000,000,000. 
Thus the South this year will produce in its z gricultural 
interests about $1,000,000,000 more than the entire 
country produced 17 years ago. 

The value of the South’s cotton crop of 1916, 
including seed, was $1,357,831,000, as reported by 
the United States Department of Agriculture. The 
total value of the cotton crop, including seed, for 
1917, as reported by the New Orleans Cotton Ex- 
change, was $1,413,000,000. It is difficult to make 
an estimate which will be conservatively safe as to 
the value of this year’s crop, in view of the uncer- 
tainty as to the yield and the wide fluctuations 
which have recently taken place, without at the 
same time minimizing the great possibilities in the 
value of this crop. It is, we think, entirely safe to 
estimate the value of this year’s crop of cotton 
and seed at $1,700,000,000, with the chance of the 
value largely exceeding this, and if cotton should 
command the prices demanded as a minimum by the 
growers the total would exceed $2,000,000,000. 


The total grain crop of the South is nearly 
1,600,000,000 bushels, which will probably, exceed 
in value $2,350,000,000. 

The potato crop, sweet and white potatoes, will 
figure up between $180,000,000 and $200,000,000. 


The hay and tobacco crop can safely be estimated 
at between $450,000,000 and $500,000,000, but even 
this would be a small increase only over last year’s 
value of hay and tobacco. 

The total value of the live stock products of the 
South two years ago was over $1,000,000,000, and 
with the high prices prevailing this amount may be 
exceeded by 20 to 25 per cent. 

This section is shipping to the North and West 
of potatoes, vegetables and fruits, oysters, fish and 
other food products over $200,000,000, and the total 
value of such diversified agriculture as fruits and 
vegetables, ete., including these shipments to the 
North, will this year be at least $650,000,000. 

Thus thegrand total of the South’sagricultural out- 
put for 1917 will considerably exceed $6,000,000,000 
and may easily run several hundred million dollars 
above that figure. 

It is true that the increased cost of everything 
which enters into farming has added largely to the 
cost of raising these crops, but the margin of profit 
is still sufficiently great to bring to this section 
enormous wealth. 

Last year’s cotton crop, selling at over $1,400,- 
000,000, following a crop of the preceding year 
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valued at $1,357,000,000, has put the cotton growing 
interests of the South in a stronger financial position 
than in the last sixty years, and added to this un- 
usual condition is the fact that the South has in- 
creased its corn production by about 300,000,000 
bushels over 1916, or about one-half of the total in- 
crease of corn in the United States. 


These figures, of course, are based to some ex- 
tent on the forecast of the Department of Agricul- 
ture for August and September and there will be 
slight variations when the total yields are finally 
reported at the end of the year. The difference, 
however, will not be sufficiently great to make any 
marked change in the broad survey of the situa- 
tion. 


Outside of a considerable portion of Texas, which 
has suffered seriously from drought, and some 
limited areas in the Southwest, the South has been 
amazingly blessed in the magnitude of its crops and 
in the prices which they are bringing. This abound- 
ing prosperity of the agricultural interests of the South 
will spread into every avenue and industry and trade, 
will quicken the whole business life of the South, and 
result in an accumulation of an immense amount of 
surplus wealth available for future development. 


Coincident with this agricultural activity and 
prosperity is the industrial and railroad prosperity 
of the South. Every mining enterprise, every fur- 
nace, every steel plant, and practically every cotton 
mill in this section is crowded to the. limit of its 
eapacity and the ability to secure labor, while the 
lumber interests are having an increased call for 
their output and shipbuilding running far into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars is under way. 


The above article was printed in the Manufac- 
turers Record of Baltimore, October 4, 1917, and 
contains a mass of facts that are full of suggestion 
to manufacturers and advertising space buyers with 
propositions suitable for Southern territory. 


SIX BILLION DOLLARS is “‘some money”! 
In the hands of the farmers of Dixieland it means 
unparalleled personal wealth for the 83% of the rural 
element of the South and good conditions generally 
for everybody. It means unusual purchasing ca- 
pacity for the individual—an ability to buy com- 
modities; comforts and luxuries in greater profusion 
and of higher grades than ever before. 


What an opportunity for a strong advertising 
campaign! And what more effective publications 
could be‘used than the standard daily newspapers of 
the South? These periodicals have a unique pulling 
power that no space buyer can afford to overlook. 
In fact, to cover the Southern field, an advertiser 
must use these publications. They exert an influence 
upon the buying class that no other periodicals 
possess. 

For full details address any of the papers listed 
below: 


SOUTH CAROLINA (Cont.) 


Columbia State 
Greenville News 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg Herald 
Spartanburg Journal & 
Carolina Spartan 


TENNESSEE 


Chronicle 


Sentinel pncuvile | peo - 
noxville Journa ribune 

SOUTH CAROLINA — Memphis Commercial Appeal 

Memphis News Scimitar 


Nashville Banner 


[Prepared by the Massengale Advertising Agency, Atlanta, Ga.) 
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that the grand total for the month might 
show a gain over July as well. The point 
to this observation, however, was that 
every month since March had shown a 
progressive decrease in the aggregate value 
from that of the preceding month. 

Compared with September of last year, 
however, a very considerable decrease was 
shown this year, and ‘‘while the falling off 
is not so great as in either July or August, 
the volume of decrease is such as would or- 
dinarily make the month notable.” That 
the decreasing tendency had not been 
checked was gathered from the fact that 
the number of permits in September ‘‘had 
fallen off in a greater degree than values.” 
This was all the more notable because 
“there is general complaint of scarcity of 
accommodation for renters at a number of 
cities.” Following is a table which shows 
the number of permits and the value of 
buildings in various groups of cities, with 
percentages of decrease given, as compared 
with a year ago: 





No. No.of Compared with 

of Permits Values Last Year 
Cities 1917 1917 Permits Values 
New Eng......... 22 1,503 $6,576,725 p26.9 1 8.0 
MR as0se obs k 24 4,189 16,204,834 p22.3 p12.4 
Western. ......... 20 4,273 10,490,413 p34.4 p 27.5 
Northwest........ 19 2,047 8,827,028 p32.6 p38.8 
Southwest........ 3 1,149 1,992,250 p17.9 pv 37.7 
Southern. ........ 25 1,964 3,495,884 p32.8 p 20.0 
Far-western....... 17. 2,728 3,452,627 p28.5 pv 40.8 
Total U.S...... 139 17,853 51,039,761 p29.3 pv 23.7 
ES, EN 10 1,070 2,006,434 112.0 pb 8.1 


The writer comments that of the 139 
cities here included, ninety-four show de- 
creases and only forty-five, or about one- 
third, show gains in value over September 
last year. Every group of cities shows a 
decline from September permits of last 
year, while only one shows a gain in value. 
The permits, as a whole, fall 29.3 per cent. 
behind a year ago as against a decrease in 
values of 23.7 per cent. The generally 
larger percentages of decrease in permits as 
compared with values ‘‘ point to the charac- 
ter of the building being of the more ex- 
pensive kind, herein fortifying the state- 
ment frequently met with in detailed trade 
reports that what expansion there is is in 
manufacturing and commercial structures 
rather than in the residence and renting 
classes.” 

The decrease in all values in September, 
23.7 per cent., compares with a decrease 
of 33.9 per cent. in August, of 49.4 per cent. 
in July, 33 per cent. in June, and 34.7 per 
cent. in May. The falling off for the third 
quarter, 38.2 per cent., compares with a 
decrease of 26.6 per cent. in the second 
quarter, and of only a small fraction of 1 
per cent. in the first three months of the 
year, ‘thus indicating that the scarcity of 
Jabor and the high price of that com- 
modity and of materials had a progres- 
sively unfavorable influence as the year 
advanced.” The additional fact, noted 
by the writer, was that the decrease for 
September from a year ago, 23.7 per cent., 
bore ‘‘a strikingly close resemblance to the 
23.8 per cent. decrease shown for the nine 
months of the calendar year.” Detailed 
returns as given by cities of building in 
September compare with those for Sep- 
tember a year ago as follows in the cities 
named: 

No. Permits Values Values 


New England 1917 1916 1917 1916 
-. 870 591 $1,316,276 $1,663,266 
203 615,14 547,541 
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Donce Brotvers 
MOTOR CAR 
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Observe how bright and fresh the 
car always looks unless it has been 
neglected 


ATS eu ae 


RS 


The extreme heat at which the 
enamel finish is baked on the body 
makes it bite deep into the steel. 


SOX OOM 


SOLA YE ONG OLE CS OSES 


The gasoline cx ption is lly low 
The tire mileage is unusually high 





- 


Touring Car or Roadster, $885. In Canada, $1290 
Winter Touring Car or Roadster, $1050. In Canada, $1525 
Sedan or Coupe, $1350. In Canada, $1965 
All prices f. o. b. Detroit 
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The Entire Army of English Speech 


over 450,000 Words strong, for the first 
time is mustered for the service of man- 
Kind in ONE ALPHABETICAL ORDER— 


three-column formation—within the 


covers of one Book; the mightiest verbal 
force ever assembled. Command it! 


THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD DICTIONARY 





Write for interesting Booklet and Prices 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








106 The 


Ox' She Fanke 
" Yaus Canc of Rmnerica 
You can have all the merits of 


MARIENBAD 
NAUHEIM 
CARLSBAD 
AIX-LES-BAINS 


and all the other famous Spas of 
Europe where Royal Society, States- 
men, Millionaires of the world have 
gathered for a century to shed the 
agg take on the new, to forget wor- 

pains, quiet nerves, to find 
health, to 


trade age for youth, 
So close at hand it has been over- 
looked by many and yet with a long 
and splendid record of happy reliefs. 


Facing a green and beautiful garden on the 
banks of ay lovely Clinton River, “The Park” 





has all the ee and comforts of the most 
modern health and pleasure resort. Homelike 
ease, large bright sunny 


cuisine, 
rooms, interesting cultivated people, varied 
entertainments. 


The Winter Ctmote of Mt. Clemens is de- 
lightful—really the best time for effective and 
resultful treatment. The mineral baths at 
“The Park” are second to none in the world 
—in the variety of their curative properties, 
in the luxury of their appointments. Eminent 
physicians and skilled anes nurses are at your 
- service when req 


Open the year round 
Write for Illustrated Booklet 


MowneRemend» 


MAICHAGAN 
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No. Permits 
New England . 1917 1916 
(117-148 
40 40 
65 74 
149 33 
106 «159 
1360155 
147—s261 
24 19 
112-259 
2760 = 337 
108 134 
175 =—-252 
16 26 
214 «287 
23 35 
170 =—-278 
128 233 
745 Al 
205 440 
242 «86232 
1,743 1,772 
535 745 
292 427 
173-284 
32 49 
163 194 
38 50 
79 50 
43 35 
36 49 
*New work. 
t Alterations. 





DELICIOUS FRESH PECAN 


PS fee av. direct from trees to you. 


NUTS 


with toothsome 
meats. wetge Rabe and acicats flavored. Healthful and nutritious. Right 
size for boy some of these sweet, fresh, enjox- 
able nuts. 3 se larger quantities, 30c Ib. Delivered anywhere in le 


LACOUR PLANTATION CO. LaCour, La. 








The World’s Greatest 
It Is the U. S. Postal Business : 
one Organization 


world. The elation: story of this great organization and its 
work is vividly told in 


THE UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
By Daniel C. Roper, amare! First-Assistant Postmaster-General. 
Of this remarkable w book Secretary of State Robert Lansing 
writes: “It appears “ed me to be a volume of very great interest 
and one which will render a valuable service. 
400 Dp., cloth bound; $1.50 net; by mail $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 














Cheapest, Best German Dictionary 
of its kind. German- 
thority in as 
1360 
index, soc extra. Funk 


n, Prevaid § 1.74. Thumb-notch 
malls Company, cm York. 
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Los Angeles. y = 505 
Pasadena... . “ 96 


Salt Lake City. a 


San Francisco. . 





Values 
917 


616, 289 


1,915,300 


1,165,400 
252,250 
574,030 

3,310,075 
220,840 
115,245 

2,284,280 
513,960 
180,813 
663,401 

80,600 


68,870 
72,025 
342,140 
175,936 
70,175 
124,855 
969,118 
799,785 
756,640 
374,468 
254,439 
77,850 
39,157 


36,874 
287 ,208 
7,120 
352, "411 
137.316 
20,425 
40,331 
63,300 
22,850 
303,104 
169,426 
252,655 
ill 620 


773,645 
14,351 


8,770 
108,100 


1,137,685 
72,955 


Values 
1916 


562, 728 


2,271,000 


198,030 
196,741 
676,836 
395,245 


177,000 
8,579,550 
122,945 


ary 071 





No. Permits Values Values 

1917 «1316 1917 1916 
740 832 §$441,800 $629,140 
101 134 40,040 163,422 

50 53 57,968 31, 
96 144 102,308 142,692 
10 1 37,100 40,630 
58 70 91 "600 284,225 
96 75 658,070 166,990 
74 81 59,395 39,710 
128 146 250,958 205,456 
16 16 97,050 135,100 
7 8 30,200 21,250 
522 387 650,271 643,372 
47 40 36,990 415,350 
112 131 94,800 231,850 





FAILURES FEWER IN SEPTEMBER 


Thus far this year the monthly showings 
of failures have indicated a steady decline 
in numbers and in amounts of liabilities. 
What Bradstreet’s calls “‘a very pleasing 
nine months’ showing’. was made for 
the nine months ending September 30. 
The reasons for the fine conditions are 
given as ‘‘war-demand and war-prices.”’ 
Trade has been and continues to be active 
beyond other years, with insistent demand 
for practically all products, so that ‘‘the 
earnings of the great mass of the community 
have been large; wage advances have been 
the rule rather than the exception; the 
farmer, receiving undreamed-of prices for 
his last crop, finds large if not bumper 
new yields awaiting him; foreign takings 
have been limited only by ability to ship 
goods bought and paid for, and industry 
has had only two complaints to make, 
namely, as to the scarcity of material and 
the shortage of labor to enable it to convert 
its activity into a cash equivalent.”’ Fail- 
ures for the nine months were the smallest 
in number for any year since 1911, while 
the liabilities were the lightest .since 1909. 
This occurred ‘‘in spite of, it might almost 
be said because of, the country becoming 
involved in war, tho it.should not be for- 
gotten that a good deal of the apparently 
cumulative prosperity was visible while the 
United States was still a neutral.’’ Failures 
have shrunk quite steadily in number since 
the opening month of 1915. The September, 
1917, total is the smallest for any month 
since September, 1910. Only four months 
in six years have shown a smaller total of 
liabilities. 'The writer comments further: 


“From a purely statistical standpoint, in 
fact, current failure returns are in a high 
degree satisfactory; the more so when the 
fact is considered that.a larger number of 
people are engaged in business than ever 
before. That the situation has elements of 
unhealthfulness in it, of course, goes with- 
out saying. It is very generally conceded 
that more money, and therefore more 
credit, is required to do business under 
present conditions; that immense Govern- 
ment purchases and expenditures have 
introduced an element of competition with 

ordinary domestic takings; that the forma- 
tion of the new armies is converting a 
great deal of what was formerly civilian 
into military demand; and it is not sur- 
prizing to hear that there is a good deal of 
inflation alike in demand and prices, that 
credit extension is being closely watched, 
and that conservatism is being practised as 
regards future buying. 

“There were only 10,073 failures re- 
ported for the nine months ending with 
September, and the liabilities reported 
totaled only $126,133,636. The failure 
totals reflect decreases of 21 per cent. from 
a year ago and of 31 per cent. from 1915, 
while smaller varying decreases are also 
shown from the three years preceding. 
The liabilities reported are 7 per cent. 
below those of 1916, 43 per cent. below 
1915, 54 per cent. below 1914, and smaller 
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The Original Hexagon Cell 
Assures Efficient Radiation 


This hexagon cell is one of the visible 
signs by which you can identify qual- 
ity in an automobile. It is original 
in Harrison Radiators, is an improved 
radiator construction which today 
makes Harrison Radiators standard for 
every quality a cooling, system should 
possess, strength—lightness of weight 
—free air passages—water circulation. 


The discriminatin3, motorist who recop- 
nizes that engine efficiency begins with 
perfect cooling, realizes the preat bene- 
fit of a Harrison Radiator on his car. 


HARRISON 


Original Hexagon Cellular Radiator 








Harrison 
Radiator 
Corporation 


Lockport, 
New York 
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No Trunk Like a Wardrobe— 
No Wardrobe Like a HARTMANN— 


Discriminating travelers always use Hartmann Ward- 
robe Trunks, because of their supreme convenience 
and durability. For carrying personal wearing ap- 
parel the old familiar type of dress or box trunk has 
been permanently displaced by 


HARTMANN 


Cushion Top Wardrobe Trunks 


A creation of beauty. Superior 
to other wardrobes in more 
than twenty different ways. 
The only trunk with the center- 
hinged lid, and the cushion top 
that holds garments in place 
with never a wrinkle. 


Our patented “Gibraltarized” 
construction gives the Hartmann 


Made in many styles for women 
and men— prices $25.00 to 
$200.00. 

Sold by prominent dealers in 
almost every important city in 
the civilized world. Name of 
your dealer upon request. 
SUGGESTION: Why not a 
Hartmann Wardrobe for a 
Christmas Gift. 


extra without extra 
Hartmann Trunk Company 
Factories: Racine, W: 
New York 


Chicago 






































Advice tea WAG 


op the Management of Her Own Health and On the 
Treatment of Sone of the Complaints Incidental 
to Her Sex. By Dr. P.H. Chavasse, F.R.C.S. 
Covers a wide variety of subjects that have an in- 
timate relationship with the married state. Every 
woman, old or young, can profit by the wise 
Counsel and advice given in this volume. 
Cloth bound. By mail, postpaid, $1.00 
Fank & Wagnalls Company, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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GUMMED LABELS 
The best quality and the best service 
at the best proportionate Barca A 
million labels an hour, if necessary, 
and every one of them perfect. Prices 
and samples on request. 
FENTON LABEL CO. 
9th and Thom Sts. 
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ON'T breathe the dry heated air. 
using the Savo Air Moistener. 
sight. 

just right.” 
healthy. 


Saves furniture, pictures 


Savo or write us today 








Zo ° AIR MOISTENER 


It hangs on the back of any radiator out of 

Nothing to do but fill'it with water and the air in your home is always 

oF ne , pictures, pianos and plants. Keeps the children 
’ y- Made in four sizes for radiators. Also for furnaces. Ask your dealer for 
Savo Manufacturing Co., Dept. L, 39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Protect the health of your family by 














1917 


also than {n each preceding year back to 


1909. 

“The detailed returns by States show that 
the largest decrease in number from a year 
ago is that shown by the Southern group, 

per cent., with the Middle group 
showing a reduction of 26 per cent. The 
smallest reduction is in New England, 5 per 
cent. In liabilities, the New England, the 
Western, and the Far-western groups show 
increases over a year ago, the increase of 24 
per cent. in the Western group being es- 
pecially notable, this being accounted for 
by a large private bank failure in Chicago. 
Sporadic failures of banks or other financial 
concerns seem largely responsible likewise 
for larger liabilities in Florida, Washington, 
New York, and Ohio. 

“*New York City failures for nine months 
total only 907, a decrease of 24 per cent. 
from a year ago, and just about half the 
total of 1914. Liabilities for nine months 
total $17,520,032, an increase of 19 per cent. 
over 1916, but only about half those of 1915, 
and less than one-fourth those of 1914. 

‘The failures in Canada for nine months 
of this year total 862, a decrease of 39 per 
cent. from 1916, and 57 per cent. below those 
of 1915. Liabilities for nine months total 
$10,458,493, a decrease of 13 per cent. from 
1916 and of 56 per cent. from 1915.” 


THE OIL HOLDINGS OF THE ROCKE- 
FELLER FOUNDATION 


It appears from a statement, printed in 
The Wall Street Journal, that the Rocke- 
feller Foundation now has $47,679,200 of 
investments in oil stocks, and that its oil 
holdings at the close of last year showed 
a decrease in yalue of $1,746,154 from 
their value in the year 1915. At the same 
time, its shares in the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Ohio doubled in value in 1916 
owing to a 100 per cent. stock dividend. 
There was also a big gain in its holdings 
of Chesebrough Manufacturing Company. 
The bulk of its investments are in pipe-line 
shares. Otherwise the Foundation’s hold- 
ings showed little change from the preced- 
ing year. Following is a table showing 
its holdings last year and in 1915: 


1915———- 








—_1916-——— — 1915 
Name Shares Value Shares Value 
Borne-Scrymser Co.. 350 $103,250 350 $103,250 
Buckeye Pipe Line... 49,693 7,950,880 49,693 7,950,880 
( “hesebrough Manfg. 

See 2,070 462,300 690 462,300 
Colonial Oil, 1%.... 619 619 61,900 
Continental Oil Co... 7,000 7,000 1,330,000 
Crescent Pipe Line... 14,120 14,120 847,200 
Cumberlan Pipe.. 2,300 165, 600 2,481 178,632 
Eureka Pipe Line.... 12,357 4, 464, 996 12,357 4,464,996 
Galena-Signal, pf.... 4,193 05 4,193 587, 4 
Galena-Signal, com.. 20,842 5 = -:20,842 5 
Indiana Pipe Line... 24,845 3, 108, 385 24,845. 





National Transit Co. 











(par $12.50).......126,481 3,604,708 126,481* 5,185,721 
New York Transit... 12,392 3,717,600 12,392 3,717,600 
Northern Pipe Line.. 9,000 990,000 9,000 990,000 
Solar Refining Co.... 4,964 918,375 4,964 918,375 
8. W. Penn Pipe..... 8,000 1,280,000 8,000 1,280,000 
Southern Pipe Line.. 24,845, 5,702,309 24,845 5,703,308 
St. Oil of Kansas.... 4,966 1,365,733 4,966 1,365,733 
St. Oil of Kentucky.. 7,434 1,044,547 7,434 1,044,547 
St. Oil of Nebraska.. 2,482 670,140 2,482 670,140 
St. Oil of Ohio. ..... 17,392 3,652,320 8,696 3,652,320 
Swan & Finch....... 65 12,791 515 103,000 
Uyion Tank Line.... 24,105 1,687,350 24,105 1,687,350 
Washington Oil Co. 

(par $10)......... 1,774 53,220 1,774 53,220 

Total oil company stocks. . $47,679,705 $49,425,858 

*Par $25. 


Since these values prevailed, there has 
been a somewhat downward movement in 
market quotations for Standard Oil stocks. 
Liquidation in October carried prices to 
low levels for the year in many cases. 
These declines occurred in the face of 
great prosperity in the oil business. In 
well-informed circles the opinion was 
exprest that some of these stocks were 
selling “‘at prices below intrinsic values.” 
The Wall Street Journal thought it note- 
worthy that ‘‘the greatest declines occurred 
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in those stocks in which there had been 
the most speculative activity.”’ Standard 
of New Jersey and Standard of New York, 
in which the most active markets had 
existed, were at one time, respectively, 
about $310 and $115 a share below the 
year’s high levels. Standard Oil of New 
York was offered at one time at 232, at 
which price it yielded over 5 per cent. on 
the investment. Its present dividend of 
12 per cent. annually on its $75,000,000 
capital stock required the disbursement of 
$9,000,000 a year. Its earnings last year 
were in excess of $36,000,000, so that its 
present dividend was earned “four times 
over.” 

Standard Oil of New Jersey at the same 
time was offered around 490 to yield better 
tx.an 4 per cent. on its present dividend of 
$20 a share annually. Its earnings for 
1915, the latest available, were given as 
being about $52 a share. As 1915 was 
only a fairly prosperous year in the oil 
business, and most refining and marketing 
companies of the Standard group nearly 
doubled their rate of earnings in 1916, as 
compared with 1915, it was believed that 
earnings for 1916 ‘‘were easily around $80 
to $90 a share, and some well-informed 
people said in excess of that figure.” Fol- 
lowing is a table given by the writer, 
to show the high prices attained this year 
for important stocks of the Standard Oil 
group together with quotations and yields 
at recent offering prices: 









™ Present 

1917 Quotation Yield 
Continental Oil Co.............. 645 480@500 2.4% 
Galena Signal Oil, com.......... 90 130@140 8.5% 
Solar Refining Co............... 420 300@315 3.1% 
Standard Oil lof California. . 307 210@215 4.6 % 
Standard Oil of Indiana......... 945 635@665 3.6 % 
Standard Oil of Kansas.......... 630 465@500 4.0 % 
Standard Oil of Kentucky AOE 385 330@350 3.4 % 
Standard Oil of New Jersey...... 803 485@490 4.08% 
Standard Oil of New York....... 345 228@232 «5.0 % 
Standard Oil of Ohio............ 540 450@460 3.4 % 
Vacuum Oil Co..........0s..00. 490  340@350 2.2 % 


Stocks of companies with low capitali- 
zation, in which there had been little 
speculative activity, show relatively small 
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Heal 
Offer Free 


Patterns 


N order that you can see the great 

advantage of selecting the very latest model pianos 
we offer free Floor Patterns. Send for them today and 
try placing them in various locations in your home. 


World’s Largest Music House, CHICAGO 


MAKERS of Lyon & Healy Made Washburn Pianos from $275 upward, and Lyon 
& Healy Pianos from $375 upward. ‘These pianos may be bought on small 
Sold by over 500 Dealers. 
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TWO FREE PATTERNS 

Messrs. Lyon & Healy 
54-67 Jackson “ es 
You may send sue (free) 
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$250 (icisie writms Le C, SMITH 


Perfect machines only of standard size with 
keyboard 4 sta arrange- 
ing eanireninn, —every 
operating ER 4 

le ully qyprantecs. 
special price sent free. 

HARRY A. SMITH 

381-231 N. Sth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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REAL ESTATE 


ADDING MACHINES 


HIGH GRADE AGENTS @ SALESMEN 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 











FOR RENT, Florida 


New house completely furnished, 
every possible convenience. Close 
to famous Bellair-Golf Links. 


Address ““HARBOR OAKS” 


Used by lL 


$25.00. 


SAVES TIME, 
less than the average mistake. 
adds with speed and accuracy of highest 
priced machines. 
J. S. Eon International 
Harvester Co., B. & O 
professional men AES 
Handsome desk stand free. Send 
no money, but write for 20-day free trial. 
RAY CO., 1660 Power Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


MONEY, LABOR — Costs 


THE RAY 
Also directly subtracts. 


» business and 
Complete for 





Clearwater, Florida 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 




















made to order farm home or orange and | tle competition. 
grapefruit grove, in hills of Pasco County, | itable. 


BUILD A BUSINESS OF YOUR OWN 
: and escape salaried drudgery for life. 
YOU CAN OWN A READY MADE OR | the Collection Business. 
Few opportunities so prof- 
Send for “Pointers” today 


Learn 
Jnlimited field; lit- 


near Dade City. Unimproved lands also at | AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 


low prices. Terms. A clean-cut, real Florida 


56 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 





opportunity. B. L. HAMMER, General 


Development Agent, SEABOARD ‘Ar LINE UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD offer 


RaILwAy Company, 1101 Royster_Building, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 


PERSONAL 








you the opportunity to establish business of 
your own in which others earn up to $6,000 
ayear. Exclusive contracts for selling Visual 
Instruction Equipment to schools and libra- 
ries. Only educated mei: with references, cash 
deposit guarantee required. Underwood & 


CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any | Underwood, Dept. C, 417 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





watches or diamonds ; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 


GAMES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 





gold, platinum or silver jewelry, new or 





broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters gold leaf cotton, 


or auto magneto points, nothing too large or 
too small. We send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 


pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Come 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 





children for their benefit, 


PLAYS, Vaudeville Sketches, Monologues, 
Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, 
Entertainments for all "eran Make Up 
Goods. Large Catalog fr 

T. S. DENISON & CO., 5 34, Chicago. 


PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS to Patent 
Protection. Send for blank form, “Evidence 
of Conception,” Book, Suggestions, and Ad- 
vice Free. Lancaster & Aliwine, Registered 
Attys., 211 Ouray Blidg., Washington, D.C. 





DO YOU WANT TO TRAVEL AT OUR 
EXPENSE? We want good men and women 
for traveling general agents. Must have fair 
education and g references. Will make 
contract for three months, six months or year 
at salary $22.50 per week and necessary ex- 
penses. Can assign most any territory desired. 
For full particulars address. George G. Clows 
Company, Dept. 4-O, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SALES MAN—$6,000 Accidental Death, 
$30. 00weekly Accident Benefit, $25.00 weekly 
Sick Benefit. $10.50 yearly, half amount $5.50. 
$250,000 deposited Insurance Dept. Experi- 
ence Unnecessary. Become independent— 
own your business. Guaranteed income from 
renewals. Registration, Dept. C, Newark, N.J. 


TYPEWRITERS 


TYPEWRITERS—Startling values in Type- 
writers, $10 to $15 up. Factory rebuilt. All 
makes. Shipped on trial. Big Bargains. Write 
for our Special offer No. 122-K,. Whitehead 
TypewriterCo., 186N.LaSalleSt.,Chicago,IIl. 


PRINTING 


500 R. Cc. CARDS 
Assorted colors, size 2}4x4, $1.40; 13¢x3%4, 
$1,25, cash with order. One color ink. ‘Other 
printing in proportion on quotation. 
Girard Job Shop, B4, Girard, Kans. 

















HELP WANTED 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. 
Men—Women, 18 or over. $90 month. War 
means many vacancies. Write for list posi 
tions obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. J-120, Rochester, N. Y. 





STANDARD DICTIONARY _ superiority 





quickly becomes plain to the man or woman 
who investigates. 


PATENTS. Trade-marks and Copyrights. 
Our handbook on patents will be sent free on 
request. All patents secured through us are 
described without cost to the patentee in the 
Scientific American. Munn & Co., Patent 
Attorneys. 688 Woolworth Bldg., New York. 
Washington, D. C., Office, 625 F Street. 


PATENT YOUR IDEAS. Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT pang sold to big Manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. Swift, 329 Seventh St., Washington, D. C. 











PATENT SENSE—The book that contains 
more information of real value to Inventors 
and Manufacturers than all other patent 
books combined. FREE. Write R.S. & A. 
B. Lacey, 163 Barrister Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. Est. 1869. 


IDEAS WANTED.— Manufacturers are 
writing for patents procured through me. 
Four books with list hundreds of inventions 





wanted sent free. I — you estes your 
invention. Advice Free R. B. OWEN, 
45 Owen Building, W ashington, D.C. 





R. MORGAN ELLIOTT & CO. 
Patent Attorneys, Mechanical, Electrical 
and Chemical Experts. 

721-729 Woodward Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





WANTED IDEAS.—Write for list of patent 
buyers who wish to purchase patents and 
What to Invent with List Inventions Wanted ; 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patenta 
bility. Our four Guide books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised Free. We assist 
inventors to sell theirinventions. Victor J. 
Evans & Co., Patent Attys., 759 Ninth. 
Washington, D. C. 
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declines. For example, Standard Oil of 
Kentucky was quoted in October at 
330 to 350 as compared with a high for 
the year of 385 for the new stock. Stand- 
ard Oil of Ohio was quoted at 450 to 460 as 
compared with 540, the high price for the 
year. 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH BONDS 


Selling as they did in October at 9114, the 
Aer rench 5 per cent. bonds were on 
an 84 per cent. basis, when figured at the 
yield they will have made to investors at 


| maturity. At 9114 these bonds were only 


one point above the record low price for 
them. In order for them to remain on 
an 814 per cent. basis, they would have 
to advance to about 941% by a year from 
now, according to The W all Street Journal, 
‘‘and about three more points in the 
following twelve months.” The high price 
of these bonds since their listing on the 
Stock Exchange was 961%, so that they 
are some 45% points below the high figure 
The latter was approximately the under- 
writing price at which the great part of 
the half-billion issue was taken by in- 
vestors, corporations, and banking-houses. 
As notes maturing in 1920, they now sell 
to yield about 814 per cent. They are 
convertible at any time at par into 414 per 
cent. joint and several obligations of the 
British and French Governments, re- 
deemable after October 14, 1930, and due 
in 1940. Before the date of their maturity 
comes around, the end of the war should 
have been reached by many months. 
And they ‘should then be reflecting in 
price whatever value attaches to the 414 
per cent. obligations of those countries.” 
The writer adds: 


“If, in the after-war period and before 
the conversion period of the Anglo-French 
5s should expire, credit of the British and 
French nations should recover to a 44% 
per cent. basis, these bonds would be sell- 
ing 101% points higher than the current 
market. lev el; should the credit be on so 
good a basis as 4 per cent., a ten-year bond 
would be entitled to sell at 104, or 13% 
points above this level. Present market 
price of these Allied bonds would seem to 
indicate that the end of the war is not in 
sight. 

‘But there are other factors to be con- 
sidered in the market quotations of these 
bonds besides the intrinsic value. There 
has been a steadily declining tendency in 
the entire bond-market for the last nine 
months, and this influence has operated 
against a higher market value for the 
foreign issues, despite their large yields. 
Then there has been the liquidation of all 
taxable securities for investment in tax- 
free municipals. But, probably more im- 
portant than any other influence, has been 
the profit-taking in these bonds by those 
who have received them in dividend dis- 
tributions by ‘corporations which accepted 
them in part payment for work done in 
the equipment of the British and French 
armies and navies. Comment in bond 
quarters, which have been paying particular 
attention to these foreign bonds, is that 
the selling which has been most insistent 
among the Anglo-French 5s has about 
run its course. In that case, it would seem 
probable that these bonds would shortly 
work to a higher level, which would be 
more in line with the return on the other 
issues in the same general group.” 





Be Moderate with Clams.—Eight glasses 
of whisky and a peck of clams killed a 
Rhode Island man the other day. One can 
not be too careful eating clams.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 





“E. G. H.,” New York City—(i) The pro- 
nunciation ad’dress is not allowable. The stress 
should be placed on the last syllable, a-dres’— 
aasin“at” andeasin“pen.” (2) The sentence, 
“Because one does not want to go is no good 
reason for staying at home,”’ is what is known as a 
complex sentence; that is, a sentence consisting 
of a principal and a subordinate clause. Sub- 
ordinate clauses occurring in complex sentences 
are classified as noun-elemenis, adjective-clements, 
or adverb-elements. When noun-elements they 
may be the subject of a sentence. The sentence 
cited is one of a kind frequently found in English 
literature. Chaucer in “The Frankeleyne’s 
Prologe’’ (‘‘Canterbury Tales’’), written about 
1386, made use of it—‘‘By cause I am a burel 
man... have me excused of my rude speche.” 
Maundeville in his “ Narrative’’ (about 1400), 
wrote: “‘Be cause he was so litille, he myght 
not seen him for the peple,’”’ and Stephen Hawes, 
writing of a lady, in his “ Pass Tyme of Pleasure”’ 
(1509), explained that ‘“‘Bicause I was in her 
presence, I toke acquaintaunce of her excellence.” 
Because was originally a phrase consisting of a 
preposition and a noun; later, the cause or pur- 
pose was indicated by a noun governed by of, a 
dative infinitive, or a subordinate clause intro- 
duced by that and why. ‘These subordinate 
clauses exprest (1) cause or reason, and (2) 


purpose. (Chaucer: “By cause that he was hire 
Neighebour.” ‘‘Frankeleyne’s Tale.’’ See also 
“Deo Gratias,” written about 1305, and re- 


printed in the Early English Poems (1862): 
“Thou hast herd al my deuyse [device], bi cause 
why, hit is clerkes wise.’’) Ultimately that was 
dropped from the former, leaving because alone. 


“N. B. J.,’’ Wilmington, N. C.—The office of 
Commander-in-Chief of the United States Army 
does not entitle its incumbent to remain in office 
as President of the United States for the term of 
the war, for the reason that the Presidency, as 
the highest office in the gift of the people, is an 
office to which the incumbent is elected for a 
term of specified duration at the end of which he 
retires from office and not only ceases~-to- be 
President, but also ceases to be Commander-in- 
Chief. 

“E.B.L’H.,”” New York City.—(1) Shakespeare 
wrote— 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls; 


The cry is still, ‘They come!” 
‘Macbeth,”’ act v: sc. 5. 


I am, sir, under the King, in some 


SHALLOW: 
authority. 
PisToL: Under which King, Bezonian? 
or die. 
SHALLOW: U nae King Harr % 
I King Henry IV,” 


Speak 


act v: sc. 3. 
(2) The possessive case may be applied to animate 
or inanimate objects. 


“T. H.,” Sandy Creek, N. Y.—(1) The name 
Juliet (French, Juliette) is pronounced dzhu’‘li-et 
—u as in “rule,” i as in “habit,” and e as in 
“pen.”” The French rule you cite—that et is 
‘pronounced as “e” in “they” and as it is in 
croquet kro’’ke’—does not apply. (2) Justice 
Brandeis is an American citizen. 

“Ss. R. O., Jr.,”” Hope, Ark.—A problem-play 
is “a drama involving some social or moral 
question, specifically dealing with some difficult 
problem arising from the relation between the 
sexes.” 

“FF. S. B.,"" Washington, D. O.—(1) The 
original of “Jethro Bass,” has been said to be a 
former Governor of the State of Vermont. (2) 
“David Grayson” is a ‘pseudonym used by 
Ray Stannard Baker. (3) A discobolus is “a 
discus-thrower.”’ Specifically applied, the term 
designates a famous statue by Myron, of the 
fifth century, B.c., which is held to embody his 
canon or standard of the human figure, of which 
several copies are extant. 
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The Healthiest Habit in the World 


a” functioning at the same time every day. 


Nujol has given this healthiest of habits to thousands 
who have been able to discontinue the regular use of 
Nujol, but who retain the “regular as clockwork” habit. 


They have found that they have acquired this habit by 
taking something which is absolutely harmless—and that 
the longer they take it, the less they need it. 


Take Nujol and get the healthiest habit in the world. 


In packages bearing Send 75c. and we 
the Nujol trade-mark will ship to sailors 
—never in bulk. or soldiers anywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
BAYONNE ee NEW JERSEY 
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REG. U.S. PAT. 


for Constipation 
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Apply it directly N 5, or squeeze it into 
to the face the wet 
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Somewhere beneath this avalanche of creamy lather 
there is a beard that no razor would dare to tackle 
unassisted. Now its fighting spirit is broken and its 
defeat is a mere detail. Such is the fate of every beard 
whose owner knows the softening power and soothing 
touch of Williams’ Shaving Cream. 


There isa wealth of stored up lather in the big, gen- 
erous tube, kept clean and fresh, ready to be released 
as needed, making light work of a heavy beard and 
bringing soothing comfort to the face. 


Begin tomorrowmorning with the famous Williams’ 
Soap in cream form. 


Williams’ Shaving Soap comes in several convenient forms: 
Stick, Powder, Cream, Liquid 
and in round cakes 


Send 12c in stamps for trial sizes of the four forms shown here, and 
then decide which you prefer. Or send 4c in stamps for any one. 


The J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 
Add the finishing touch to your shave with Williams’ luxurious Talc Powder 
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Clhe girl with a clear 
skin ts always:admired a 
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will improve most complexions 


There can be no luxury for a woman equal to the con- 
sciousness that her complexion is clear, fresh, delicately 
radiant—that it will stand inspection. To keep it so, no 
amount of cosmetics can equal the regular use of a soap 
which thoroughly cleanses, and at the same time has just the 
right soothing, healing action to maintain the natural health 
and beauty of the skin. 


Resinol Soap does this because it is an exquisitely pure 
and cleansing toilet soap containing the Resinol medication 
which physicians prescribe in the treatment of skin affec- 
tions. With its use, the tendency to pimples is lessened, 
redness and roughness disappear, and the skin becomes a 
source of pride and satisfaction. 


Resinol Soap builds good complex- 
ions without making extra demands on 
your already over-crowded day, and as 
for expense—at twenty-five cents a 
cake, Resinol Soap doubtless costs no 
more—perhaps even /ess—than the 
soap which you are at present using 
and which can do nothing but cleanse. 


If the skin is in really bad condition 
through neglect or improper treatment, 
Resinol Soap should at first be aided 
by a little Resinol Ointment. Resinol 
Soap and Resinol Ointment are sold by 
all druggists and dealers in toi'et goods. 
For a trial size free, write to Dept. 3-B, 
Resinol, Baltimore, Md. 
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‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays”’ 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Isn’t the preservation of your teeth a big reward 
for the small effort of asking for the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush and insisting upon getting it? 


‘PEREZ 
IMAI HT The world’s standard tooth brush is always sold 
Water. in the Yellow Box. 


FLORENCE MFG. CO., 14 Pine Street, Florence, Mass., U.S. A. 


The 
O rdi ina ry to oth atcal Sole Makers of Pro-phy-lac-lic and Florence Keepclean Toilet Brushes 


merely brushes 
N\ the surfaces, 





- Keepclean 
Tooth 
Paste 


The Pro-phy-lac- 
tic Tooth Brush 


and Keepcle 
is Ne He) ot ies ~y Tooth Paste io 
b a h the ideal combina- 
tion to keep the 
i UhyamNat-Wnma-y-Viby tion to keep the 
teeth in a healthy 
C CANS a al S °) etwee al condition. Try this 
absolutel 
t \ the € t A et a scenic aise A 4 
tiseptic tooth paste. cnRORAS" Jy 
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